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pa) HE soldiers handed me over Three nights afterwards f got drunk, and 
y+ to him. must have blabbed it out to Bob. 

I looked at the collar of his The next morning he came to me. 
blue tunic. “41 B,” I read, in ‘*So you have put the swag with Jackson’s, 
nickel-plated letters. Then I have you, Tom?” he said. 
found myself 
meeting his eye. 

He drew himself up. 

Z knew what was coming. 

“Tt’s my duty to warn you 
that anything you may now 
say———” he had _ begun, very 
seriously, when I stopped 
him short. 

“Here!” I said, holding 
out my wrists, “I know all 
about that. Slip ’em on. 
And save your breath.” 

He grinned, recognising 
me for an old hand. 

“Yes!” I said, “it ull 
have to come out. You may 
as well hear it now as later 
in court.” 

“ But 
object. 

I shook my head. 

“Tt was, and it wasn’t, my 
fault,” I said. “ But listen!” 
And I told him this, which 
is the truth. 








he began to 





His name is Bob Fry. He 
lived at 3, Fiddlers’ Court, 
Whitechapel. I did not kill 
him. And the other one! I know nothing It was my first job. I was taken with a 
about him. He had nothing to do with our _ trembling fit. 


“*HeRE!’ 1 SAID ‘SLIP "EM ON,’” 


job. I never set eyes on him before last night. 
In November, 1884, I broke into 40s, 


Park Lane—Park Lane in London, I mean. 
Vol. xvii.—78 


““H—how d’you know?” I stammered ; 
and I’d have run for it, if I had had the 
strength. 
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He found it difficult to make me under- 
stand. But presently my head was clearer. 

“You want—you want # 

“Yes,” he said, cheerfully, “ you'll give me 
half.” 

A shiver seemed to go right through me. 
Giving a laugh, I tried to deceive myself. 

“ You always wi// have your joke, Bob,” I 
said. 

The expression of his face changed in a 
second to sternness. 

“ Drop it!” he said. 

“ But——” I began. 

“That is enough!” 
am in the know, Tom. 
share, I’ll split.” 

There! that was how he had me first. 
And, come through it safe, “ Never again,” I 
said to myself. Lor’! but bricklaying along 
of Bob for years, I might have known him 
better. His share of the plunder gave him 
an appetite. He planned another robbery, 
and threatened me into it. And from that 
day to when he died last night, I was as 
under his thumb as his bread and cheese. 
There was no gainsaying him. He would 
have his own way in everything. It was a 
boast with him that he would, or he would 
die for it. 

Now, I'll come straight to our latest and 
last. We're in June. It was on May the 
15th that I met Bob, and he took me along 
Baker Street into Portman Square. The 
evening was foggy. They had lit the lamps 
early. I was looking at the steam coming 
off a horse’s flanks, when Bob gripped me 
by the arm. 

“There !” he said, nodding. 

“Which ?” I asked. 

“ Thirty-nine a,” he replied, in a whisper. 

I looked at the house: the walls, in their 
white paint, reflected the light of a lamp 
smoothly ; the iron rails of its inclosure 
were tipped with gold. It was one of the 
largest in the square. My eye scanned the 
rows of handsomely tiled window-boxes. 

“ Let’s get a bit closer,” I said. 

We moved forwards. The knocker of the 
double door was of shining, heavy brass. 
There was bright light in all of the windows. 
And glancing below, I saw a dinner being 
prepared by a white-capped: man-cook. 

“It should hold something,” I remarked. 

“Tt does, you bet,” said Bob. 

I looked at the house once more, care- 
fully, all over. 

“ How about the back ?” I said. 

“We sha’n’t trouble that yet awhile,” he 
replied. And drawing closer to me, he 





he interrupted. “I 
And if you don’t 


added, in a whisper, “ They’ve a maidservant 
who thinks she is the prettiest girl in 
London.” 

I laughed, guessing the lay at once. 

“ Yes,” he grumbled, “I ain’t handsome 
enough for her. But you——” 

I took him up short. 

“Psutt! I'll twist her round my finger,” 
I said. 


The next day found me at a second-hand 
clothes shop. Where? In the “Cut.” 

“What for you, sir?” says the Jew in 
charge. 

“Same as last time,” I said. “ Topper, 
black morning coat and vest; grey pants. 
Ah! and I'll have that tie,” I added, pointing 


to a green silk. He did them up in a parcel. . 


I went home and dressed up fine. After- 
wards I went to a barber's. 

“Shave and hair cut!” I said. 

Here I was very particular. “Part me in 
the middle,” I said, “and take care of the 
curls.” He didn’t get them right at first. 
“No,” I says; “I want ’em flat and more 
down on the forehead.” And I pulled them 
carefully into position, while he stuck ’em 
there with one of his fakes. 

I went straight from the barber’s to Port- 
man Square. And a clock was just striking 
three as she climbed up the steps leading 
from the basement of 39a. Bob’s description 
had been first-class. I knew her at a glance. 

She turned towards Oxford Street, walking 
as such girls do walk—as if she were treading 
on eggs. 

I let her get out of the square. 

“Pardon me, miss,” I said, mock respect- 
fully, stepping up from behind, “but I’ve 
just come up from Fern Manor, and could 
you oblige me with the way to Oxford 
Street ?” 

And gently smiling to show my teeth, I 
took off my topper to let her have a good 
look at me. 

She had pulled herself up stiff. Suddenly 
she bridled and smirked. ‘“Tee-hee-hee!” 
she laughed. “I—I am just going there,” 
she said. “If-——” 

I flashed a ring on my finger. 

We went on side by side. When we 
parted, I was calling her “Jane,” and she 
had promised to walk with me in the Park. 


Within a fortnight I had the information 
from her that we wanted. There were both 
plate and jewels in 394. We were going to 
break in—indeed, we had settled the date— 
when something she said changed our plans. 





- 
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““1 TOOK OFF MY TOPPER. 


“She tells you that the family go to War 
hampton next week ?” Bob remarked. 

“She says so,” I replied. “The Colonel 
has a country house near there, close to the 
sea. And he is going down for his Militia 
training.” 

“Thirty-nine A will be a stiff nut to 
crack !” Bob said, suggestively, blinking with 
his eyes. 

“T have said so, all along,” I said. 

“There is still time and to spare. Yer 
might see about the other,” he suggested, 
after a pause. 

I saw the girl that same evening. 

“Well!” said Bob, on my return. 

“They take their plate and jewellery with 
em,” I said. 

“But the house!” he 
patiently. 

I began to describe it, accurately and 
minutely, according to the description that 
I had wheedled out of her. 

“Tt ‘ull be twice as easy again!” Bob said, 
when I had finished. “We ‘ull follow ‘em 
down.” 

“ All right!” I replied. 


exclaimed, im- 


“ All right ! but 
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= I haven’t told you one 
thing.” 
“What’s that?” he 
asked. 


“She introduced me to 
the butler, to-night. We 
came upon him sudden in 
Orchard Street.” 

Bob started. 


“Did yer carry it off?” 
he asked, hastily. 

| “1 don’t know, I ain't 

sure,” I replied. ‘“ He 

- | looked at me_ suspicious 

when she said that I was 


her friend, Mr. Vere—the 
| owner of Canstead Manor.” 
“But he see yer face!” 
“T was in the light of a 
lamp. He must ha’ done,” 
I said. 
“That settles it!” said 
Bob, sharply. “The little 
fool ’ull be sure to flaunt 
yer in his face. Yes ! 
men ain’t such fools a 
women. . We ’ull leave 
39A alone, and go down to 
Warhampton after ’em. If 
he Aas his suspicions, he 
won’t think of that move. 
... Aye! it ’ull be easier 
and safer all ways.” 


Bob and I—dressed as 
carrying the tools in 
black bags—took our seats in an express. 
The journey was a tidy long one. At length, 
“There is the sea!” I said, pointing out 
of the carriage window. And the train 
slowing down, we presently stopped at War- 
hampton. 

There was a band of music playing outside 
in the station yard. I could not hear what 
the porter said. “ What say?” I asked. 

“Anything to come out, sir?” he said, 
pointing to one of the vans. 

“No,” I answered. “ But wot’s on here 
with the music?” 

“It’s some o’ the Militia a-goin’ off to Sea 
View Forts,” he explained. 

I nudged Bob. 

“That ’ull be part of his rigiment,” I 
whispered. ‘The gal said they weren’t fur 
from the Forts. He rides over the first thing 
every morning.” 

Outside in the yard, I wanted to stop and 
have a look. But Bob was thirsty. 

“Come on !” he said, impatiently. 


A week later, 
“commercials,” and 


“Vou 
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can see a row of fools any time. I want a 
drink.” 

We did not stay long in Warhampton. 
The Colonel’s house was in a suburb— 
Checkton—two miles out. There was enough 
sun to make the waves sparkle. Every now 
and again a breeze brought us the boom of 
the guns that the Militia were firing some- 
where ahead. I did not object to the walk 
along the shore. ‘ How would you like to 
be aboard of her?” I asked Bob, jokingly, 
pointing to a steamer lying at anchor in the 
distance. 

But his mind was on our coming job. 

“There is Checkton!” he said; and, 
shading his eyes, he added, “That ’ull be 


<— 
Ss 
“THAT "ULL BE THE COLONEL’S HOUSE.’ 


the Colonel’s house to the lett there, if I 
ain’t mistook.” 

Jane had described the Colonel’s house to 
me as a square, white mansion, standing 
close to some houses bordering upon a small 
semi-circular bay. I saw the latter, with 
boats and fishing-smacks lying idly upon its 
shelf of mud. I saw the houses and the 
church with the reddish spire that she had 
mentioned. And sweeping my eyes to the 
left, ““ Yes, that ‘ull be the Colonel’s house,” 
I agreed. 


People usually sleep heaviest between two 


and four in the morning. Why? I don’t 
know, but they do. Soon after midnight we 
scaled the iron railings surrounding the 


Colonel’s gardens. The hour was an un- 
usually early one for such a job as ours. 
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But we had no choice. If we had put it 
later, we should not have had time to get 
across country to the London express at 
Blendon. And that was Bob’s plan for us, 
after we had secured the plunder. 

There was no moon. ‘Through the sky of 
drifting grey cloud, stars occasionally gleamed 
like pebbles through a softly-flowing stream. 
Beneath, there was light enough to show us 
our way over an expanse of grey-green lawn 
towards the dark mass of the house. 
Avoiding a gravel path, we trod stickily over 
a raised flower-bed into a small shrubbery. 
We were through the latter in less than a 
minute ; and putting goloshes over our boots, 
we began to cross the cobble-stones of a 


= a er 


yard. We halted nght up 
against the wall of the 
house. Bob gripped me 
by the arm. I stood 
steady and dumb as a rock. A 
breeze rustled some leaves by us. 
Bob’s grip slowly slackened and left 
my arm. I heard him fumbling at 
his bag. There was a “click,” and 
suddenly the electric lamp which 
he carried showed me the blank, 
gleaming panes of a row of windows. 
I pointed to the third from a door. 
“The one with the blinds half- 
drawn !” I whispered. 

We moved to it like shadows. 

Bob flashed the light within. We saw a 
table, chairs, a great cooking range, and-—— 
Yes! it was the kitchen, as she had 
described. 

“Right!” I whispered. “The plate-room 
lies at the back and to the left.” 

I opened my bag. 

“Give me a bunch up!” I said. And 
with a diamond I snicked round a pane. 
Afterwards, drawing it to me with a big blob 
of putty, I soon had my hand through and 
under the lock. 

Bob let me down. We shoved the sash 
up, inch by inch. A smell of food whiffed 
out. Presently it was wide open, so that we 
could hear the tick of a clock within the 
warm atmosphere. It seemed safe. Drawing 
a revolver, Bob motioned to me to enter. 
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“ Hist! what was that?” he said, climbing 
in by my side. 

I pointed to the grate. 

“Nothing. The cinders 
whispered. 

We crossed the kitchen on tiptoe, and 
cautiously opened its door. A passage lay 
beyond. We trod over the cocoa-nut matting 
of this till level with a door on the left. I 
turned the handle very gently. It was 
locked. ‘‘ Yes,” I said, over my shoulder. 
And Bob took out the tools. 

It was a “ patent,” and it took us five 
minutes’ difficult work before we entered. 
The room was small, of oblong shape. The 
first thing that I noticed was a dresser, with 
brass-handled drawers underneath. It ran 
round three sides of the room. Upon some 
shelves above were some green-baize plate- 
baskets. I looked into them: they were 
empty. Then I began to try the drawers, 
beginning from the right. The first was 
locked ; but tapping the bottom underneath, 
I heard the clink of metal within. I went on 
to the second and third: “ Locked, locked,” 
I muttered. At the fourth, my attention was 
taken by two strange objects upon 
the dresser above. The beam of 
Bob’s lantern did not lay there 
very well. I turned round. 

“W-what are these?” I asked, 
in a whisper. 

He flashed the light more 
plainly. “ They are orficer’s 
glove-trees !” he explained. 

I had never seen such things. 
I tock up one of the stiff wooden 
hands to examine it closer. Just 
then my elbow jogged the other, 
which was standing upright, with 
a white glove fitted upon it. It 
rolled off the dresser. There was 
a hollow thump. And a black 
something, which it had struck at 
my feet, sprang up and made for 
the door. As it wriggled through, 
there was time to see that it was 
acat. The brute had made me 
start. I was trembling when I 
began later to force the first of 
the drawers. 

Bob watched me for a while. 

“Here! give me hold—you'll 
take all night over it,” he said, 
impatiently. And seizing hold of 
the jemmy, he rammed the sharp 
end into a crevice. There was a 
rending of wood, an explosive 
snap, and the drawer was levered 


fell in,” I 
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out a couple of inches—the lock broken. 
We judged the stuff at a glance. There 
could be no mistake. “The genu-ine !” said 
Bob, and he began upon the second drawer 
still more boldly, reckoning that they would 
not hear us in the other part of the house. 

But he forgot the cat that we had let 
loose. 

“What is it?” he said, when I seized his 
arm, restrainingly. 

OE oes Be 
said. 

A thrill went through me. 

I stepped lightly to the door and into the 
passage. A few paces took me to a red 
baize door. I opened it to listen better. A 
man, in a nightshirt and trousers, was 
advancing towards me with a lighted candle. 


. . Listen/” I 


His eyes took me in _ staringly. The 
moustache! I knew him. It was the 
Colonel himself. ‘They're on us!” I 


yelled ; and slamming and bolting the door 
full in his face, I turned and fled. Back 
into the kitchen and through its window 
Bob and I went anyhow. He reached 
the shrubbery first. ‘‘Crash,” I fol- 


“aA MAN WAS ADVANCING TOWARDS ME,” 
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lowed him. Over the bed and on to the 
lawn I went with a trip and a stumble. 
“H’Quick! H’Quick!” I panted, when we 
got to the rails. And the red flares, the 
sharp reports of a revolver from an upper 
window of the house, seemed to take the 
senses from us—we ran on, on, till the boats 
upon the seashore,were before us. And how 
it was is how it might be—Bob got in, 
or I got in, or we both got in together; I 
remember nothing till we found ourselves 
lying, -listening, out upon the sea. 

The lights of Checkton had grown dim. 
We had rowed some distance parallel with 
the shore, and were thinking of pulling in 
again to the land. Suddenly I turned my 
head round towards the bow of the boat. 
The handle of my oar struck Bob in the 
back. 

“What are you doing?” he said, looking 
round, 

I kept my eyes upon an oilcloth in the 
bow. Presently, I was sure that there was a 
movement under it. And raising my oar 
from the rotlock, I gave it a prod with the 
blade. “Bob! Bob! There is someone 
here!” I said. 

The words were scarcely out of my mouth 
when the oilskin rucked up intoa heap. The 
light was uncertain, but the shoulders of a 
man’s figure were not to be mistaken as he 
sat up. 

“ Halloa!” 
that, there ?” 

“I don’t know,” I said, watching the figure 
rub its eyes. 

“Who are you ?” said Bob, after a pause. 

‘There was no reply. 

“D’ye hear, there?” said Bob. “ We're 
askin’ yer who yer are ?” 

The figure swayed, making the boat lurch. 

“Take care!” Bob cried out, in alarm, 
“or you ‘ull have us over !” 

“Who is he?” he asked me, again, ex- 


said Bob, blankly. “Who is 


citedly; adding, without waiting for a 
reply :— 
“Here! Stay! Where is my lantern ?” 


I passed it into his hand. 

There was a “click,” and a ray of light 
fell full upon the blinking eyes of a stranger. 
His face was round and freckled : its ex- 
pression flaccid with sleep, its hair touselled. 

Bob clambered past my side. 

“ Why the deuce don’t yer answer who yer 
are, man?” he said, threateningly. 

The stranger opened his mouth. I re- 
member seeing the teeth. I shall never 
forget the sound. Then he pointed with a 
smile to his ears. 
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“He is deaf and dumb!” I said, spas- 
modically. 


Neither Bob nor I knew how to talk upon 
our fingers. The appearance of the stranger 
was a puzzle, till observing his ragged coat, 
we guessed that he must be some waif of 
Checkton who had crept under the oilskin 
for sleep and shelter. Deaf and dumb, it 
was only the motion of the waves or 
my prod with the oar that had awaked 
him. To arrive at this conclusion was 
a relief to the alarm which his presence at 
first occasioned us. And confident that 
he neither heard nor understood what we 
were about, we again gave attention to the 
shore. It had receded, strangely, remark- 
ably, whilst we had been occupied with the 
stranger. We recognised with a sudden 
anxiety that it was now but a mere looming 
at the water’s edge. I shoved out my oar in 
a hurry. Bob and I began to row silently 
and strenuously. We had not been at work 
for a minute, when I felt a hand upon my 
shoulder, and, scrambling with a_ heavy 
breathing over my oar, the mute went on 
past Bob to the tiller. Presently, he was 
showing himself clever enough with the steer- 
ing ; and the queer cries that he gave every 
now and again seemed to show that he was 
as anxious as we were to reach the shore. 

But, row as we might, we could not come 
Contrary, we seemed to be getting 
farther away. Bob began to tire. “Row 
up!” I says. “For God’s sake, row up, or 
the tide ’ull have us out to sea.” 

It was no use. He _ slackened and 
slackened. And later, when I turned to look 
how we stood, I saw nothing but a white 
veil: the current had taken us into a sea-fog. 
That seemed to settle the matter. I pulled 
in my oar in despair. 

For the next two hours I don’t know how 
we went. The fog came around us thicker 
and thicker. We could see nothing but the 
black, oily heave of the waves into it. Still 
the current must have drifted us, for of a 
sudden I heard a bell. 

“Dye hear that?” said Bob. “ It sounds 
like a funeral.” 

“Tang! Tang! Tang!” I did hear it: 
so hollow, so melancholy—it gave me the 
shivers. But a funeral ! 

“Goon! What next?” I said ; and look- 
ing round, I suddenly saw a yellow light 
sitting frouzy and high up in the mist. 

We rowed for it straight. 

But it was not so far off as it appeared to 
be. A very few strokes, and we made out 


closer. 
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the dark bulk of a steamer lying at anchor: 
the light was above her, the sound of a 
solitary bell was clanging from her deck. 

“What is to be done now?” said Bob, 
when our hail for help met with no reply. 

“Try again,” 1 said. “Now together: 
one, two, three.” 

We listened, flashing Bob’s lantern. 

There was the beating plash of our boat’s 
bow ; and farther away, the slap and drawn- 
out rush of the waves as they swept along 
the steamer’s iron side. 

“They don’t hear us,” 
pull round her to 
the other side.” I 
turned to the mute. 
Pointing to the 
steamer, I made a 
circular wave with 
my hand. 

He shook his 
head. I did not 
understand him. 
And we began to 
pull. 

But the boat’s 
head went away 
from the steamer 
instead of towards 
her. 

Bob turned 
angrily round. 

“You're taking 
us wrong!” he 
shouted to the 
mute; and then 
remembering, he 
insisted upon what 
we wanted with 
passionate, forcible 
signs. 

The portholes of 
the steamer showed on P 
no light. We could ‘ — 
see no one upon 
her decks: nothing 
but a haze of yellow 
light shedding itself downwards around the 
black cylinder of the funnel. Suddenly 
Bob caught sight of a something white hang- 
ing down her leeward side. He turned the 
beam of his lantern upon it. We saw a 
rope-ladder. 

“There yer are!” he said, hopefully ; “ we 
can climb aboard by that.” 


* Let’s 


I said. 


We bumped the steamer’s side twice before 
I succeeded in fastening our painter to the 


rope-ladder. I rose to my feet, preparing to 
Vol xvii.—79. 





“WE SAW A ROPE-LADDER.” 


climb upwards. At that moment the mute 
drew my attention energetically upon him. 
From his position in the stern, he was making 
forcible signs to me not to ascend. I directed 
Bob’s attention to him. The mute again 
pointed to the steamer, and shook his head. 
Waving his hand towards the sea, he after- 
wards pushed at the iron side of the steamer, 
and, with a movement of the back and arms, 
suggested that we should row away. ‘There 
was an earnestness and anxiety in his 
expression that made me indefinably un- 
easy. Bob reassured me. 

“TI don’t b’lieve 
he is right in his 
head,’’ he re- 
marked. “But [ll 
watch him while 
you climb up and 
wake ’em.” 

Bob was sitting 
between the mute 
and the painter 
which kept us fast 
to the steamer. 

“ All right,” I 
replied, after a 
hesitancy. “ But 
take care he 
don’t get at the 
rope. Half a 
chance, and I 
b’lieve he ‘ud let 
yer loose.” 

Being nervous of 
the height, I 
counted the rungs. 
There were twelve 
of them before I 
reached the top. 
The fog made the 
light bad, and I 
stumbled on to the 
deck. Recovering 
myself, I went right 
under the lantern 
where it was hang- 
ing from a mast. There was no one 
to be seen. Aft beyond the bulky 
looming of the bridge- house I could 
hear the bell clanging mournfully. I 
moved towards it, gradually getting into 
deeper shadow, until I passed within the 
draughty darkness of a passage leading by 
the engines. I felt my way through this 
over an iron floor littered with coal grit 
to a deck beyond. Here in the fleece of 
fog I made out a door dimly to my right. 
“Hoy!” I shouted through it into the 
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stillness, “lend. us a hand below there, 
will yer, please ?” 

My voice echoed hollowly amidst the 
darkness into which I was gazing. I repeated 
my cry. I would haye descended; but I 
had left Bob’s lantern in the boat, and I 
dared not risk a fall down the rungs of the 
iron ladder that I felt. No one came. No 
one answered. 

I moved away to the bulk of a saloon 
cabin facing the engine-room. The door 
was open. I felt my way in to a long table. 
I opened door after door of cabins ranged 
around. The pallid eye of a porthole stared 
at me through the darkness of each. When 
I had called, naught broke their hush but a 
muffled clang of the bell upon the deck 
overhead. 

“Well!” said Bob, as I looked down upon 
the boat. 

I steadied my voice by an effort. 

“There is no one aboard,” I said. 

He swore an oath of impatience and in- 
credulity. 

“Come and see for yourself,” I said, eager 
for his company by my side. . . . . 

Bob’s voice rose angrily : “ Yer may as well. 
Yer ull have to come, yer know.” 

“Coax him!” I said, bending over the 
bulwark. “Coax him, Bob. Don’t treat the 
poor devil rough.” 

And presently the mute mounted first, 
Bob after him. 

Our search was thorough. There was no 
one in the dismantled cabins either fore or 
aft. We ascended an upper deck to the 
bell. “Tang! Tang! Tang!” Its note was 
mechanically beat and driven out across the 
sea by an electric current. We descended 
into the engine-room. We flashed our light 
amidst great beams and cogs of steel. They 
were rusty, motionless, suspended in their 
iron gravity. The furnaces were black and 
empty of fire. Strange, too ! opening the iron- 
plated doors near by the boiler, we saw that 
the bunkers were toppling-full of glittering 
coal. 

The mystery of the steamer’s desertion 
seemed inexplicable. It oppressed me with 
a vague fear of I knew not what. “ Speak 
up, man,” said Bob. ‘ What are yer afraid of 
—a ghost ?” 

And thankful to havea big deck instead 
of a boat under his feet, he suggested that we 
should sleep in three of the saloon bunks till 
daylight broke and we could see where we were. 
Bob was always masterful for his own way. 
The fog was still thick, and the waves seemed 
to be rising. J offered no objection. Tt was 
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different with the mute. So soon as he saw 
that we were intending to make a night of it 
on board, he recommenced his signs that we 
should enter the boat and quit the steamer. 
He was strenuous and persistent. Bob 
answered by shoving him into the saloon 
and pointing to a bunk. The mute 
turned to me appealingly. Again I was 
struck by the anxiety and earnestness of 
his face. There was a reasonable purpose 
about the expression, which was not that of a 
half-witted man, which seemed to confirm my 
misgivings. Suddenly the creature seemed 
to understand my thoughts: he took me by 
the hand. 

I started at his touch. 

“ Half a moment, Bob !” I said, drawing a 
piece of paper out of my left-hand pocket. 
“‘ Have you a pencil about yer ?” 

The mute, seeing my lips move, looked 
towards Bob for an explanation. The latter, 
fumbling in a pocket, produced a_ small 
end of greasy pencil. The mute gave a cry, 
short, detached. He shook his head. No! 
he could not write. 

That finished up the remnant of Bob’s 
patience. He began to pull the mute to- 
wards one of the bunks. 

There was a sharp struggle, the mute 
giving inarticulate cries. Once he broke 
away ; but Bob was too quick, gripping him 
again just as he reached the door of the 
saloon. 

“Gentle! Iam treating him ‘gentle,’ yer 
fule,” said Bob. He pushed and pulled the 
mute into a cabin, turning the key upon him. 
Then he faced me, panting, across the table : 
“ He wun’t get the boat now,” he said. 

I did not reply. 


Bob had locked the mute into a cabin 
near the entrance door of the saloon. We 
ourselves entered into one moré forward. 
I don’t know why we chose this, unless it 
were that there was a piece of carpet upon 
the floor which made it look warmer than 
the dismantled floors of the others. There 
was no bedding in any of the berths. 
“Which corffin will yer have?” Bob asked, 
jokingly, pointing to the bare planks of an 
upper and a lower. 

We had not laid ten minutes when Bob 
jerked himself up in a passion. The cries of 
the mute were reaching our ears. Bob 
threatened and swore at him. There was a 
whimper like a frightened dog’s. Then Bob 
returned to me, and the vessel grew still as 
death, save for the “tang, tang, tang” of the 
mournful bell above. . 


























AN EXTRAORDINARY STORY. 


Bou was soon off. I was awake a long 
time : I fell asleep, I don’t know when. 

There are times when one resists being 
awakened. It is usually so after the body 
has been greatly fatigued or the mind much 
excited. In my drowsiness I grew conscious 
of the cries: they distressed me. Presently 
their persistency had its way: I was connect- 
ing them with the mute. I was vaguely 
wondering how long it would be before they 





“‘p'VE HEAR THE ROW THAT FELLOW IS MAKING 


A sudden disturbance in the 
berth beneath made me open my eyes. The 
porthole was limpid with daylight. “ D’ye 
hear the row that fellow is making again ?’ 
Bob’s voice asked, angrily. 

The light was too strong. I let my eyelids 
fall sleepily. ‘“’Es,” I murmured, wishing to 
sleep again. 

Bob stamped his foot passionately. I 
heard him make a rush for our cabin door. 
He threw it open, entering the saloon im- 
petuously. I heard his steps up to a certain 
point. Then the affair happened—the shock 
and crash, the convulsion of a thunderous 


aroused Bob. 
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explosion, with whose flame of red light came 
an instantaneous hail of stunning sounds 
upon iron and wood. For a second I lay 
stiffly passive in the outrageous hell of sound. 
Then with a yell I rushed to the door of the 
cabin. 

A white, whirling smoke met my gaze. 
Tinging with denser yellow at a suction, it 
coiled and streamed aside so that I saw the 
body of Bob lying upon his back. His arms 
were stretched behind, his 
legs apart. There was a 
rending of wood. I saw the 
mute tearing his way through 
a whitely splintered door. I 
remember nothing more till 
I found myself in the open 
upon the deck. 


The steamer was an old, 
disused hulk, bought by 
Government. Dismantled of 
almost everything save the 
coal left in her bunkers, to 
protect the boilers for experi- 
mental purposes, it had been 
within the common know- 
ledge of Checkton that she 
was anchored five miles off 
Sea View Point to serve 
as a target for the trials that 


the Militia Artillery were 
going to make with a new 
gun. The mute knew this, 
and had endeavoured to 
prevent us from boarding 
her. There was still a 


possibility that our presence 
might have been dis- 
covered before the artillery 


opened fire. But we had 
a fastened our boat to “e- 
AGAIN? ward of the vessel. When 


day broke it was perceived 
neither from the shore battery nor from the 
marker’s boat, anchored away to the right. 
And it was only when the first shot had been 
fired, and an officer came to examine the 
effects of the hit, that our presence was dis- 
covered. 

Till the moment that I was brought into 
the orderlyroom ashore, I had hopes of 
escape. But it was not to be. The Colonel 
recognised me at a glance. And according 
to his orders that I should be handed over 
to civil power, the soldiers handed me over. 

“Forty-one B,” I said, “that is the true 
story, and so I’ll tell em in court,” 








The Sinking of the ‘ Merrimac.” 


By RICHMOND PEARSON Hopson. 


[The sinking of the Aerrimac in Santiago harbour was one of those exploits which breathe the very spirit 
of the romance of war. No forlorn hope more desperate can be imagined than the enterprise undertaken by 
Lieutenant Hobson and his gallant crew of volunteers—to take their ship, by moonlight, into the narrow entrance 
of a harbour charged with mines and guarded by the ships’ guns, the shore batteries, and the search-lights of 
the enemy, there to blow her up with torpedoes and sink her (with themselves on board), so as to block the 
channel against the exit of the Spanish fleet within. It was a hundred to one that not a soul of them 
would return alive. The success with which the feat was accomplished—the applause with which the whole 
world rang—will be fresh in the memory of our readers. We are glad to offer them the treat of reading an 
account of this deed of daring written by the man who planned and executed it. Lieutenant Hobson’s story is, 
indeed, in one respect unique. We recall no instance in which such an exploit has been related by its chief actor 
in words at once so simple, vivid, and enthralling. This story has recently appeared in a volume entitled ‘‘ The 
Sinking of the Aferrimac, by Naval Constructor Richmond Pearson Hobson ” (published by Fisher Unwin). 
The following pages, with illustrations done under Lieutenant Hobson’s own supervision, describe the actual 
‘run in” of the Merrimac, the sinking, and the almost miraculous escape of the crew. But the whole 
book, with its account of the preparations for the exploit, and of the truly noble treatment of the captives 








by the officers of Spain, is more absorbing than most’fiction. No lover of the gallantry and the chivalry of 
war can afford to miss it. 


At the moment when the following account: begins, the position of affairs is this: The A/errimac, a large 

collier, has been stripped, supplied with special means for speedy anchorage at the spot desired, and fitted with 

eight torpedoes, slung outside, and fired by separate batteries on board. The time is a little after moonrise on 

the night of June 3rd, 1898. The other vessels of the fleet have drawn off, and the fated collier, with her 
little crew of heroes, is steaming slowly forward to her doom. ] 


REPARATION was ended. 
The road was clear. The 
hour for execution had come. 

The Aferrimac was heading 
about west-south-west. ‘The 
engine telegraph was turned to 
“slow speed ahead,” the helm was put a-star- 
board, and we gathered headway and swung 
round by the southward and stood up slowly 
on the course. The moon was about an 
hour and a half high, and, steering for the 
Morro, we were running straight down the 
reflected path of light. 

As we stood on, the outlines of Morro 
and other shore objects became clearer and 
clearer. The blockading vessels were miles 
behind. When we arrived within about two 
thousand yards there could be no further 
question of surprise. In the bright moonlight 
we were in clear view, and our movements 
must long since have caused suspicion. The 
enemy was now doubtless on the verge of 
sounding the general alarm, if indeed it had 
not already been sounded. 

Morro drew farther to starboard. It bore 
north, then north by east, then north-north- 
east. We must keep clear of the two-fathom 
bank and not overreach to the westward. 





Morro drew higher in the sky, and the western 
side of the entrance, though dim as expected, 
showed the bald spot of the sea battery on 
top. 

We were within five hundred yards, and 
still no token from the enemy, though the 
silence was ominous. Ah, we should make 
the channel now, no matter what they might 
do! I knew how long the vessel carried 
headway, we were making nearly nine knots, 
and soon the flood-tide would help, while we 
had over seven thousand tons of reserve 
buoyancy, which would carry us the required 
distance even under a mortal wound. 

Another ship’s length, and a flash darted 
out from the water’s edge at the left side of 
the entrance. The expected crash through 
the ship’s side did not follow, nor did the 
projectile pass over; it must have gone 
astern. Strange to miss at such short range ! 
Another flash—another miss! This time 
the projectile plainly passed astern. Night- 
glasses on the spot revealed a dark object 
a picket-boat with rapid-fire guns lying in the 
shadow. As sure as fate he was firing at our 
rudder, and we should be obliged to pass 
him broadside within a ship’s length! If we 
only had a rapid-fire gun we could have 
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disposed of the miserable object in ten 
seconds ; yet there he lay unmolested, firing 
point-blank at our exposed rudder, so vital 
to complete success. A flash of rage and 
exasperation passed over me. The admira- 
tion due this gallant little picket-boat did 
not come till afterward. Glasses on the 
starboard bow showed the sharp, steep, step- 
like fall with which the western point of 
Morro drops into the water. This was the 
looked-for guide, the channel carrying deep 
water right up to the wall. “A touch of 


port helm !” was the order. “A touch of 


port helm, sir,” was the response. “Steady !” 
Now, even without helm, 
Suddenly there 


“ Steady, sir.” 
we should pass down safe. 
was a crash from 
the port side. “ The 
western battery has 
opened on us, sir !” 
called Charette, 
who was still on 
the bridge, waiting 
to take the message 
to the engine-room 
if telegraph and 
signal-cord should 
be shot away. 
“Very well; pay 
no attention to it,” 
I replied, without 
turning, Morro 
Point, on the star- 
board side, requir- 
ing all attention. 
The latter part of 
the answer was 
spoken for the 
benefit of the 
helmsman. “ Mind 
yourhelm !” * Mind 
the helm, sir.’’ 
“ Nothing to star- 


board?” ‘Nothing to starboard, sir.” 
The clear, firm voice of Deignan told 
that there need be no fear of his distrac- 


tion. I estimated the distance to Morro 
Point at about three ships’ lengths, and 
wondered if the men below would stand 
till we covered another ship’s length, two 
ships’ lengths being the distance at which 
it had been decided to give the signal to 
stop. All of a sudden, whir/ cling / came 
a projectile across the bridge and struck 
something. I looked. The engine tele- 
graph was still there. Deignan and the 
binnacle were still standing. Two and a 
half ships’ lengths! Two ships’ lengths! 
Then over the engine telegraph went the 
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order: “Stop.” Sure and _ steady the 
answer-pointer turned. There need have 


been no anxiety about the constancy of the 
brave men below. 

The engine stopped, and somehow I knew 
the sea connections were thrown open. 
This has been a puzzle to me ever since. 
For how could the bonnet flying off, or the 
axe-blows on copper piping, or the inrush of 
water make enough noise or vibration to be 
heard or felt on the bridge, particularly with 
guns firing and projectiles striking? It may 
be that the condition of expectation and the 
fact of the fulfilment of the first part of the 
order suggested the conclusion, but sure I 
was that the connections were open and that 
the ship was begin- 
ning to settle. 

“You may ‘lay 
down’ to your tor- 
pedoes now, Char- 
ette.” “Aye, aye, 
sir.” On the vessel 
forged, straight 
and sure the bow 
entered. Morro 
shut off the sky to 
the right. The 
firing now became 
general, but we 
were passing the 
crisis of navigation 
and could spare 
attention to noth- 
ing else. A swell 
seemed to set our 
stern to port, and 
the bow swung 
heavily toward 
Morro, which we 
had hugged close 
intentionally. 
“Starboard!” 
Still we swung starboard ! 
helm’s a-star- 


** Starboard, sir.” 
“Starboard, I say!” “The 
board, sir.” 

Our bow must have come within 3oft. of 
Morro Rock before the vessel began to 
recover from the sheer, and we passed it 
close aboard. “Meet her!” “ Meet her, 
sir.” The steering-gear was still ours, and 
only about half a ship’s length more and 
we should be in the position chosen for the’ 
manceuvre. The sky began to open up 
beyond Morro. There was the cove. Yes; 
there was the position! “Hard aport!” 
“Hard aport, sir.” No response of the 
ship! “Hard aport, I say!” “The helm 
is hard aport, sir, and lashed.” “ Very 
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well, Deignan,” I said ; 
“lay down to your 
torpedo.” 

Oh, heaven! Our 
steering-gear was gone, 
shot away at the last 
moment, and we were 
charging forward 
straight down the 
channel ! 

We must have had 
four and three-quarter 
knots’ speed of our 
own, and the tide must 
have been fully a knot 
and a_ half. What 
ground - tackle could 
hold against a mass of 
over seven thousand 
tons moving with a 
velocity of six knots ? 
We stood on a little 
longer to reduce the 
speed further. A _ pull 
on Murphy’s cord to 
stand by—three steady 
pulls—the bow-anchor 
fell. A pause, then a 
shock, a muffled ring 
above the blast of 
guns: torpedo No. 1 
had gone off promptly 
and surely, and I knew 
that the collision bulk 
head was gone. 

If the bow-chain in 
breaking would only 
give us a sheer, and 
the other torpedoes 
proved as sure, we 
should have but a short 
interval to float, and, 
holding on to the stern 
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anchor, letting go only a 

at the last moment, we —oapden Warren Deignan 
might still effectually From) 

block the channel. An 

interval elapsed and 

grew longer—no answer from torpedo No. 2, 
none from No. 3. ‘Thereupon I crossed the 
bridge and shouted: “ Fire all torpedoes!” 
My voice was drowned. Again and again I 
yelled the order, with hands over mouth, 
directing the sound forward, below, aft. 

It was useless. The rapid-fire and machine- 
gun batteries on Socapa slope had opened up 
at full blast, and projectiles were exploding 
and clanging. For noise, it was Niagara 


magnified. Soon Charette came running up. 


George Charette. J. E. Murphy. 
Daniel Montague. George F. Phillips. 
Francis Kelly. { Photographs. 


THE MEMBERS OF MR. HOBSON'S CREW. 


“Torpedoes 2 and 3 will not fire, sir; the 
cells are shattered all over the deck.” “ Very 
well ; lay down and underrun all the others, 
beginning at No. 4, and spring them as soon 


as possible.” In a moment No. 5 went off 


with a fine ring. Deignan had waited for 
No. 2 and No. 3, and not hearing them had 
tried his own, but had found the connections 
broken and the cells shattered. He then 
went down to Clausen at No. 5. No other tor- 
pedo responded, No.6 and No, 8 had suffered 
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the same fate as Nos. 2, 3, and 4. With only 
two exploded torpedoes we should be some 
time sinking, and the stern-anchor would be 
of first importance. I determined to go 
down aft and stand over to direct it person- 
ally, letting go at the opportune moment. 

Passing along the starboard gangway, I 
reached the rendezvous. Stepping over the 
men, they appeared to be all present. There 
was Charette, returned from a second attempt 
at the torpedoes. There could be no further 
hope from that quarter, and, oh! there was 
Montague! The stern-anchor, then, was 
already gone. If the chain was broken, we 
should have no further means of controlling 
our position. Looking over the bulwarks, I 
saw that we were just in front of Estrella, 
apparently motionless, lying about two-thirds 
athwart the channel, the bow to the west- 
ward. Could it be that the ground-tackle 
had held? Then we should block the 
channel in spite of all. 

I watched, almost breathless, taking a 
range of the bow against the shore-line. 
The bow moved, the stern moved—oh, 
heaven! the chains were gone! The tide 
was setting us down and would straighten 
us out if the stern should touch first. Oh, 
for the war-heads to put her down at once! 
But we were helpless. 

There was nothing further to do but to 
accept the situation. We mustered, counting 
heads, and thought all were present ; but we 


must have counted wrongly, for after a minute 
or two Kelly came across the deck on all 
fours. He had done his duty below with 
promptness and precision, and had come on 
deck to stand by his torpedo. While putting 
on his life-preserver a large projectile had ex- 
ploded close at hand—he thought against the 
mainmast—and he had been thrown with 
violence on the deck, face down, his upper 
lip being cut away on the right side. He 
must have lain there some little time un- 
conscious, and had got up completely dazed, 
without memory. He looked on one side 
and then the other, saw the engine-room 
hatch—the first object recognised — and, 
under the force of habit, started down 
it, but found the way blocked by water, 
which had risen up around the cylinders. 
The sight of the water seemed to bring back 
memory, and soon the whole situation dawned 
upon him; he mounted again, and with 
heroic devotion went to his torpedo, only to 
find the cells and connections destroyed, 
when he started for the rendezvous. He 
had, indeed, brought his révolver-belt, so as 
to be in uniform, and adjusted it after reach- 
ing us. His reception must have seemed 
strange, for it was at the muzzle of my 
revolver. Thinking that our men were all at 
hand, it was a strange sensation to see a man 
come up on all fours, stealthily, as it seemed, 
from behind the hatch. Could they be 
boarding us so soon? My revolver covered 
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him at once, and I looked 
to see if others followed. 
It was not until the revolver 
was almost in his face 
that the unusual uniform 
showed that the man was 
one of us. The idea of 
the Spaniards boarding us 
under the condition seemed 
ridiculous the moment the 
man was accounted for, 
and the mental processes 
and the action taken must 
have belonged to the class 
of reflex or spontaneous 
phenomena. Charette told 
me that he also, when he 
saw the man, drew his re 
volver with the idea of 
repelling boarders. 

We were now moving 
bodily onward with the 
tide, Estrella Point being 
just ahead of the starboard 
quarter. A blasting shock, 
a lift, a pull, a series of 
vibrations, and a mine ex- 
ploded directly beneath us. 
My heart leaped with exul- 
tation. “Lads, they are 
helping us !” 

1 looked to see the deck 
break, but it still held. I 
looked over the side to see 
her settle at once, but the 
rate was only slightly in- 
creased. Then came the 
thought, “Could it be that 
the coal had deadened the 
shock and choked the breach, or had the 
breach been made just where we were 
already flooded by sea connection and tor- 
pedo No. 5?” A sense of indescribable 
disappointment swept over me. I looked 
again: no encouragement. But, ah! we 
had stopped, Estrella Point had caught us 
strong, and we were steadily sinking two- 
thirds athwart. The work was done, and 
the rest was only a question of time. We 
could now turn our attention toward the 
course of action to be taken néxt. 

“ Here is a chock, sir, where you can look 
out without putting your head over the rail,” 
called Charette. The hole was large, just 
above the deck, and well suited for observa- 
tion. It was doubtless a valuable find 
of Charette’s, for the patter of bullets 
had continued to increase, and now repeat- 
ing-rifles were firing down on us from 
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ON THE DECK OF THE “ MERRIMAC. 


Estrella, just above.* It is remarkable, 
indeed, that some of these men did not see 
us, for though the moon was low, it was 
bright, and there we were with white life- 
preservers almost at the muzzles of their 
guns. The pouring out of ammunition into 
the ship at large must have prevented 
them from seeking special targets with 
deliberation. 

The deafening roar of artillery, however, 
came from the other side, just opposite our 
position. There were the rapid-fire guns of 
different calibres, the unmistakable Hotchkiss 
revolving cannon, the quick succession and 
pause of the Nordenfelt multi-barrel, and the 

* While in prison the men were told by Spanish soldiers 
that the troops of the 65th Regiment were lining the eastern 
side of the entrance, and troops of the 75th Regiment the 
western side ; and the writer was informed by a Spanish army 
officer that troops were ordered in from far and near, a detach- 


ment from Santiago, of which he was a member, arriving only 
as the Merrimac sank. 
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tireless automatic gun.* A deadly fire came 
from ahead, apparently from shipboard. 
These larger projectiles would enter, explode, 
and rake us; those passing over the spar- 
deck would apparently pass through the 
deck-house, far enough away to cause them 
to explode just in front of us. All firing was 
at point-blank range, at a target that could 
hardly be missed, the Socapa batteries with 
plunging fire, the ships’ batteries with hori- 
zontal fire. The striking projectiles and 
flying fragments produced a grinding sound, 
with a fine ring in it of steel on steel. 

The deck vibrated heavily, and we felt the 
full effect, lying, as we were, full-length on 
our faces. At each instant it seemed that 
certainly the next would bring a projectile 
among us. The impulse surged strong to get 
away from a place where remaining seemed 
death, and the men suggested taking to the 
boat and jumping overboard ; but I knew 
that any object leaving the ship would be 
seen, and to be seen was certain death, and, 
therefore, I directed all to remain motion- 
less. 

The test of discipline was severe, but not 
a man moved, not even when a projectile 
plunged into the boiler, and a rush of steam 
came up the deck not far from where we lay. 
The men expected a boiler explosion, but 
accepted my assurance that it would be only 
a steam-escape. 

While lying thus, a singular physiological 
phenomenon occurred. After a few minutes, 
one of the men asked for the canteen, 
saying that his lips had begun to parch ; 
then another asked, then another, and 
it was passsed about to all. Only a few 
minutes had elapsed when they all asked 
again, and I felt my own lips begin to parch 
and my mouth to get dry. It seemed very 
singular, so I felt my pulse, and found it 


* Just after the surrender of Santiago, when I went in to 
assist Lieutenant Capehart, who was detailed to raise the mines, 
I took occasion to look at the batteries on Socapa, and found in 
place the following: in the sea battery, two 16-centimetre 
(6°3in.) breach - loading rapid-fire, and three gin. mortars, 
studded system, old pattern ; on the slope opposite Estrella, 

ne Nordenfelt 57-millimetre rapid-fire, one Nordenfelt four- 
barrel 25-millimetre, and four Hotchkiss 34-millimetre revolving 

unnon. There were emplacements from which guns had been 
removed, and it was impossible to tell what was the full strength 
of the battery when the Merrimac entered. I was informed that 
after the landing of United States troops a general redistribu- 
tion of artillery took place, guns placed along the entrance 
being transferred to the defence of the city. I was also in- 
formed that the batteries of the destroyers had been used ashore 
at the entrance, but had been put back on the boats before they 
left the harbour on July 3rd. It may be added that eight 
bservation mines were found to have been fired at the 
Verrimac—all of the six from the Estrella station, and two of 
the six from the Socapa station, leaving only four, there being 
no material to replace the ones fired. Powell in his report of 
his observatiors speaks of seeing seven simultaneous columns 
of water as from torpedoes. As only two of my torpedoes 
went off, and at different times, this would indicate that six of 
these must have been from the Estrella station mines. 

Vol xvii.—80. 
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entirely normal, and took account of the 
state of the nervous system. It was, if any- 
thing, more phlegmatic than usual, observation 
and reason taking account of the conditions 
without the participation of the emotions. 
Projectiles, indeed, were every moment ex- 
pected among us, but they would have been 
taken in the same way. 

Reason took account of probabilities, 
and, according to the direction of the 
men’s bodies with regard to the line of fire 
from the ships’ guns, I waited to see one 
man’s leg, another man’s shoulder, the top 
of another man’s head, taken off. I looked 
for my own body to be cut in two diagonally, 
from the left hip upward, and wondered for 
a moment what the sensation would be. Not 
having pockets, tourniquets had been carried 
loosely around my left arm, and a roll of 
antiseptic lint was held in my left hand. 
These were placed in readiness. 

We must have remained thus for eight or 
ten minutes, while the guns fired ammunition 
as in a proving-ground test for speed. I was 
looking out of the chock, when it seemed 
that we were moving. A range was taken 
on the shore. Yes, the bow moved. Sunk 
deep, the tide was driving it on and straight- 
ening us out. My heart sank. Oh, for the 
war-heads! Why did not the admiral let us 
have them? The tide wrenched us off 
Estrella, straightened us out, and set us 
right down the channel toward the part 
where its width increases. Though sinking 
fast, there still remained considerable free- 
board, which would admit of our going some 
distance, and we were utterly helpless to 
hasten the sinking. 

A great wave of disappointment set over 
me ; it was anguish as intense as the exulta- 
tion a few minutes before. On the tide set 
us, as straight as a pilot and tugboats could 
have guided. Socapa station fired two mines, 
but, alas ! they missed us, and we approached 
the bight leading to Churruca Point to the 
right, and the bight cutting off Smith Cay 
from Socapa on the left, causing the enlarge- 
ment of the channel. I saw with dismay 
that it was no longer possible to block 
completely. The Merrimac gave a pre- 
monitory lurch, then staggered to port in a 
death-throe. ‘The bow almost fell, it sank so 
rapidly. 

We crossed the keel-line of a vessel 
removed a few hundred feet away, behind 
Socapa; it was the Reina Mercedes. Her 
bow-torpedoes bore on us. Ah! to the right 
the Pluton was coming up from the bight, 
her torpedoes bearing. But, alas! cruiser 
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PLAN OF THE MANCEUVRE AS EXECUTED JUNE 3RD, 1898 —EXPLANATIONS, 


t. Position when engine was stopped. 
. Position when helm was last in operation. 


Position when sunk. 

. Submarine mines unexploded, mines Nos. 9, 10, 11, 12. 

. Submarine mines fired at vessel, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. 
. Submarine mine that struck vessel, No. 5. 

e». Automatic torpedoes fired by AXcina Mercedes and Pluton. 
Norte.—The exact location of mines is not known. 
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and destroyer were both too late to help us. 
They were only in at the death.* 

The stricken vessel now reeled to port. 
Someone said: “She is going to turn over 
on us, sir,” to which I replied: “No; she 
will right herself in sinking, and we shall be 
the last spot to go under.” The firing 
suddenly ceased. The vessel lowered her 
head like a faithful animal, proudly aware of 
its sacrifice, bowed below the surface, and 
plunged forward. The stern rose and heeled 
heavily ; it stood for a moment, shuddering, 
then started downward, righting as it went. 

A great rush of water came up the gang- 
way, seething and gurgling out of the deck. 
“* It was found that the Aeina Mercedes fired both bow- 
torpedoes, and Admiral Cervera informed me afterward that the 
Pluton had fired her torpedoes. The day following our 
entrance, two automobile torpedoes were found outside, having 
drifted with the current, and, what was remarkable, one still had 
on the dummy, or drill-head. It cannot be said positively 


whether any of the automobiles took effect. If they did, we 
did not feel the effects where we were. In any case they 


could not have appreciably affected the sinking. 





It would be 
extreme positions into eight equal parts, following the middle of the c 
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. Position when bow-anchor was let go and torpedoes were fired. 
. Position when struck by mine explosion, just before starboard quarter grounded on Estrella Point. 
7. Positions as the tide wrenched vessel off Estrella Point, and set her down channel—vessel gradually straightening out. 


— ¥ fairly accurate to subdivide the distance between the 
rannel. 


The mass was whirling from right to left 
“against the sun”; it seized us and threw 
us against the bulwarks, then over the rail. 
Two were swept forward as if by a momen- 
tary recession, and one was carried down into 
a coal-bunker—luckless Kelly. In amoment, 
however, with increased force, the water shot 
him up out of the same hole and swept him 
among us. The bulwarks disappeared. A 
sweeping vortex whirled above. We charged 
about with casks, cans, and spars, the in- 
complete stripping having left quantities on 
the deck. The life-preservers stood us in 
good stead, preventing chests from being 
crushed, as well as buoying us on the surface ; 
for spars came end on like battering-rams, and 
the sharp corners of tin cans struck us 
heavily. 

The- experience of being swept over the 
side was rather odd. The water lifted and 
threw me against the bulwarks, the rail strik- 
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ing my waist; the upper part of the body 
was bent out, the lower part and the legs 
being driven heavily against what seemed to 
be the plating underneath, which, singularly 
enough, appeared to open. A football 
instinct came promptly, and I drew up my 
knees ; but it seemed too late, and apparently 
they were being driven through the steel 
plate, a phenomenon that struck me as being 
most singular ; yet there it was, and I won- 
dered what the sensation would be like in 
having the legs carried out on one side of the 
rail and the body on the other, concluding 
that some embarrassment must be expected 
in swimming without legs. The situation 
was apparently relieved by the rail going 
down. Afterwards Charette asked: “ Did 
those oil-cans that were left just forward of 
us trouble you also as we were swept out?” 
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Perhaps cans, and not steel- 
plates, separated before my 
knee-caps. 

When we looked for the 
lifeboat we found that it 
had been carried away. 
The catamaran was the 
largest piece of floating 
débris ; we assembled about 
it. The line suspending 
it from the cargo boom 
held and anchored us to 
the ship, though barely 
long enough to reach the 
surface, causing the raft to 
turn over and set us scram- 
bling as the line came taut. 

The firing had ceased. 
It was evident the enemy 
had not seen us in the 
general mass of moving 
objects ; but soon the tide 
began to drift these away, 
and we were being left 
alone with the catamaran. 
The men were directed to 
cling close in, bodies below 
and only heads out, close 
under the edges, and were 
directed not to speak above 
a whisper, for the destroyer 
was near at hand, and boats 
were passing near. We 
mustered : all were present, 
and direction was given to 
remain as we were till 
further orders, for I was 
sure that in due time after 
daylight a responsible 
officer would come out to 
reconnoitre. It was evident that we could 
not swim against the tide to reach the 
entrance. Moreover, the shores were lined 
with troops, and the small boats were looking 
for victims that might escape from the vessel. 
The only chance lay in remaining undis- 
covered until the coming of the recon- 
noitring boat, to which, perhaps, we might 
surrender without being fired on. 

The moon was now low. The shadow of 
Socapa fell over us, and soon it was dark. 
The sunken vessel was bubbling up its last 
lingering breath. ‘The boats’ crews looking 
for refugees pulled closer, peering with lan- 
terns, and again the discipline of the men 
was put to severe test, for time and again it 
seemed that the boats would come up, and 
the impulse to swim away was strong. A 
suggestion was made to cut the line and let 
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the catamaran drift away. This was also 
emphatically forbidden, for we should thus 
miss the reconnoitring boat, and certainly 
fall into less responsible hands. Here, as 
before, the men strictly obeyed orders, 


ANIARDS SEARCHING 


though the impulse for safety was strong to 
the contrary, and sauve gui peut would have 
been justifiable, if it is ever justifiable. 

The air was chilly and the water positively 
cold. In less than five minutes our teeth 
were chattering ; so loud, indeed, did they 
chatter that it seemed the destroyer or the 
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boats would hear. It was in marked contrast 
with the parched lips of a few minutes before. 
In spite of their efforts, two of the men soon 
began to cough, and it seemed that we should 
surely be discovered. I worked my legs and 
body under the 
raft for exercise, 
but, in spite of 
all, the shivers 
would come and 
the teeth would 
chatter. 

We remained 
there probably 
an hour. Frogs 
croaked up the 
bight, and as 
dawn broke the 
birds began to 
twitter and chirp 
in the bushes 
and trees near at 
hand along the 
wooded slopes. 
Day came bright 
and beautiful. 
It seemed that 
Nature disre- 
garded man and 
went on the 
same, serene, 
peaceful, and un- 
moved... Man’s 
strife appeared a 
discord, and his 
tragedy received 
no sympathy. 

About day- 
break a beautiful 


strain went up 
from a bugle at 
Punta Gorda 
battery. It was 


pitched at a high 
key, and rose 
and lingered, 
long drawn out, 
gentle and trem- 
ulous ; it seemed 
as though an 
angel might be 
playing while 
looking down in tender pity. Could this 
be a Spanish bugle ? 

Broad daylight came. The sun spotted 
the mountain-tops in the distance and glowed 
on Morro and Socapa heights. The destroyer 
got up anchor and drew back again up the 
bight. We were still undiscovered, 
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Someone now announced: “A steam- 
launch is heading for us, sir.” I looked 
around, and found that a launch of large 
size, with the curtains aft drawn down, was 
coming from the bight around Smith Cay 
and heading straight for us. ‘That must be 
the reconnoitring party. It swerved a little 
to the left as if to pass around us, giving no 
signs of having seen us. No one was visible 
on board, everybody apparently being kept 
below the rail. When it was about thirty 
yards off I hailed. The launch stopped as 
if frightened, and backed furiously. A squad 
of riflemen filed out, 
and formed in a semi- 
circle on the forecastle, 
and came to a “ load,” 
“ready,” “aim.” <A 
murmur passed about 
among my men: 
“They are going to 
shoot us.” A _ bitter 
thought flashed 
through my _ mind : 
“The miserable cow- 
ards! A brave nation 
will learn of this, and 
call for an account.” 
But the volley did not 
follow. The aim must 
have been for caution 
only, and it was ap- 
parent that there must 
be an officer on board 
in control. 

I called out in a 
strong voice to know 
if there was not an 
officer in the boat; if 
so, an American officer 
wished to speak with 
him with a view to sur- 
rendering himself and 
seamen as prisoners of 
war. The curtain was 
raised; an otficer 
leaned out and waved 
his hand, and the rifles 
came down. I struck 
out for the launch, and 
climbed on board aft 
with the assistance of 
the officer, who, hours 
afterwards, we learned 
was Admiral Cervera 
himself. With him 
were two other officers, 
his juniors. To him 
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and the men, taking off my revolver-belt, 
glasses, canteen, and life-preserver. The 
officers looked astonished at first, perhaps at 
the singular uniforms and the begrimed con- 
dition of us all, due to the fine coal and oil 
that came to the surface ; then a current of 
kindness seemed to pass over them, and they 
exclaimed: “ Valiente!” ‘Then the launch 
steamed up to the catamaran, and the men 
climbed on board, the two who had been 
coughing being in the last stages of exhaus- 
tion and requiring to be lifted. We were 
prisoners in Spanish hands. 
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I surrendered myself 


HE RESCUE BY ADMIRAL CERVERKA 





A Master 


By W. W. 


III. 
APTAIN FLOWER, learning 
through the medium of Tim 
that the coast was clear, came 
on deck at Limehouse, and 
took charge of his ship with a 
stateliness significant of an 
uneasy conscience. He noticed with growing 
indignation that the mate’s attitude was rather 
that ofan accomplice than a subordinate, and 
that the crew looked his way far oftener than 
was necessary or desirable. 
“T told her we were going to France,” said 
the mate, in an impressive whisper. 
“ Her?” said Flower, curtly. “Who?” 
“The lady you didn’t want to see,” said 
Fraser, restlessly. 
“You let your ideas run away with you, 
Jack,” said Flower, yawning. “It wasn’t 


likely I was going to turn out and dress to 
see any girl you liked to invite aboard.” 

“Or even to bawl at them through the 
speaking-trumpet,” said Fraser, looking at 
him steadily. 

“What sort o’ looking girl was she?” in- 
quired Flower, craning his neck to see what 


was in front of him. 

“ Looked like a girl who meant to find the 
man she wanted, if she spent ten years over 
it,” said the mate, grimly. “I'll bet you an 
even five shillings, cap’n, that she finds this 
Mr. Robinson before six weeks are out— 
whatever his other name is.” 

“ Maybe,” said Flower, carelessly. 

“Tt’s her first visit to the Foam, but not 
the last, you mark my words,” said Fraser, 
solemnly. “If she wants this rascal Robin- 
son 

“What ?” interrupted Flower, sharply. 

“T say if she wants this rascal Robinson,” 
repeated the mate, with relish, “she'll 
naturally come where she saw the last trace 
of him.” 

Captain Flower grunted. 

“Women never think,” continued Fraser, 
judicially, “or else she’d be glad to get rid 
of such a confounded scoundrel.” 

“What do you know about 
demanded Flower. 

“T know what she told me,” said Fraser ; 
“the idea of a man leaving a poor girl in a 
cake-sshop and doing a bolt. He'll be 
punished for it, I know. He’s a thoughtless, 
inconsiderate fellow, but one of the best- 
hearted chaps in the world, and I guess I'll 
do the best I can for him.” 


him ? ” 


of Craft. 
Jacoss. 


Flower grinned safely in the darkness. 
“And any little help I can give you, Jack, 
I'll give freely,” he said, softly. “We'll talk 
it over at breakfast.” , 

The mate took the hint, and, moving off, 
folded his arms on the taffrail, and, looking 
idly astern, fell into a reverie. Like the 
Pharisee, he felt thankful that he was not as 
other men, and dimly pitied the skipper and 
his prosaic entanglements, as he thought of 
Poppy. He looked behind at the dark and 
silent city, and felt a new affection for it, as 
he reflected that she was sleeping there. 

The two men commenced their breakfast 
in silence, the skipper eating with a zest which 
caused the mate to allude impatiently to the 
last breakfasts of condemned men. 

“Shut the skylight, Jack,” said the skipper, 
at length, as he poured out his third cup of 
coffee. 

Fraser complied, and resuming his seat 
gazed at him with almost indecent expectancy. 
The skipper dropped some sugar into his 
coffee, and stirring it in a meditative fashion, 
sighed gently. 

“T’ve been making a fool of myself, Jack,” 
he said, at length. “I was always one to be’ 
fond of a little bit of adventure, but this goes 
a little too far even for me.” 

“But what did you get engaged to her 
for ?” inquired Fraser. 

Flower shook his head. “She fell violently 
in love with me,” he said, mournfully. “She 
keeps the Blue Posts up at Chelsea. Her 
father left it to her. She manages her step- 
mother and her brother and everybody else. 
I was just a child in her hands. You know 
my easy-going nature.” 

“But you made love to her,” 
the mate. 

“In a way, I suppose I did,” admitted the 
other. “I don’t know row whether she 
could have me up for breach of promise, 
because when I asked her I did it this way. 
I said, ‘ Will you be Mrs. Robinson ?’ What 
do you think ?” 

“T should think it would make it harder 
for you,” said Fraser. “But didn’t you 
remember Miss Banks while all this was 
going on?” 

“In a way,” said Flower, “ yes—in a way. 
But after a man’s been engaged to a woman 
nine years, it’s very easy to forget, and every 
year makes it easier. Besides, I was only a 
boy when I was engaged to her.” 

“ Twenty-eight,” said Fraser. 


expostulated 
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“ Anyway, I wasn’t old enough to know 
my own mind,” said Flower, “and my uncle 
and old Mrs. Banks made it up between 
them. They arranged everything, and I can’t 
afford to offend the old man. If I married 
Miss Tipping—that’s the Blue Posts girl— 
he’d leave his money away from me ; and if I 
marry Elizabeth, Miss Tipping ‘ll have me 
up for breach of promise—if she finds me.” 

“If you're not very careful,” said Fraser, 
impressively, “ you'll lose both of ’em.” 

The skipper leaned 
over the table, and 
glanced carefully 
round. “Just what 
I want to do,” he 
said, in a low voice. 
“I’m engaged to 
another girl.” 

“What?” cried 
the mate, raising his 
voice. “ Three?” 

“Three,” re- 
peated the 
skipper. “ Only 
three,” he added, 
hastily, as he saw 
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“I’m a sort of guardian to her,” said 
Flower. “ Her father, Captain Tyrell, died 
about a year ago, and I promised him I’d 
look after her and marry her. It’s a sacred 
promise.” 

“ Besides, you want to,” said Fraser, by no 
means in the mood to allow his superior any 
credit in the matter, “else you wouldn’t do 
it.” 

“You don’t know me, Jack,” said the 
skipper, more in sorrow than in anger. 

“ No, I didn’t think 
you were quite so 
bad,” said the mate, 
slowly. ‘“ Is— Miss 
Tyrell—fond of you?” 

“Of course she 
is,” said Flower, in- 
dignantly ; “they all 
are, that’s the worst 
of it. You were never 

much of a favour- 
ite with the sex, 
Jack, were you?” 

Fraser shook 
his head, and, 
the saucer being 





a question trem- 
bling on the 
other’s lips. 

“T’m ashamed 
of you,” said the 
latter, severely; “you ought 
to know better.” 

“T don’t want any of your 
preaching, Jack,” said the 
skipper, briskly ; “and, what’s 
more, I won’t have it. I deserve more pity 
than blame.” 

“You'll want all you can get,” said Fraser, 
ominously. ‘“ And does the other girl know 
of any of the others?” 

“Of either of the others—no,” corrected 
Flower. “Of course, none of them know. 
You don’t think I’m a fool, do you?” 

“Who is number three?” inquired the 
mate, suddenly. 

“ Poppy Tyrell,” replied the other. 

“Oh,” said Fraser, trying to speak uncon- 
cernedly; “the girl who came here last 
evening ?” 

Flower nodded. “She’s the one I’m going 
to marry,” he said, colouring. “I'd sooner 
marry her than command a liner. I'll marry 
her if I lose every penny I’m going to have, 
but I’m not going to lose the money if I can 
help it. I want both.” 

The mate baled out his cup with a spoon 
and put the contents into the saucer. 
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full, spooned the 
contents slowly 
back into the cup 
again. 

“Captain Tyrell 
leave any 
money?” he 
inquired. 

**Other way 
about,” replied 
Flower. “I lent 
him, altogether, 
close on a hun- 
dred pounds. 
He was a man of 
very good posi- 
tion, but he took to drink and lost his ship 
and his self-respect, and all he left behind 
was his debts and his daughter.” 

“Well, you’re in a tight place,” said Fraser, 
“and I don’t see how you're going to get out 
of it. Miss Tipping’s got a bit of a clue to 
you now, and if she once discovers you, 
you're done. Besides, suppose Miss Tyrell 
finds anything out ?” 

“Tt’s all excitement,” said Flower, cheer- 
fully. “I’ve been in worse scrapes than this 
and always got out of ’em. I don’t like a 
quiet life. I never worry about things, Jack, 
because I’ve noticed that the things people 
worry about never happen.” 

“ Well, if I were you, then,” said the other, 
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emphasizing his point with the spoon, “I 
should just worry as much as I could about 
it. I’d get up worrying and I'd go to bed 
worrying. I’d worry about it in my sleep.” 

“T shall come out of it all right,” said 
Flower. “I rather enjoy it. There’s Gibson 
would marry Elizabeth like a shot if she’d 
have him ; but, of course, she won’t look at 
him while I’m above grcund. I have thought 
of getting somebody to tell Elizabeth a lot 
of lies about me.” 

“Why, wouldn’t the truth do?” inquired 
the mate, artlessly. 

The skipper turned a deaf ear. “ But 
she wouldn’t believe a word against me,” he 
said, with mournful pride, as he rose and 
went on deck. “She trusts me too much.” 

From his knitted brows as he steered, it 
was evident, despite his confidence, that this 
amiable weakness on the part of Miss Banks 
was causing him some anxiety, a condition 
which was not lessened by the considerate 
behaviour of the mate, who, when any fresh 
complication suggested itself to him, dutifully 
submitted it to his commander. 

“T shall be all right,” said Flower, con- 
fidently, as they entered the river the follow- 
ing afternoon and sailed slowly along the 
narrow channel which wound its sluggish way 
through an expanse of mud-banks to Sea- 
bridge. 

The mate, who was suffering from symptoms 
hitherto unknown to him, made no reply. 
His gaze wandered idly from the sloping 
uplands stretching away into dim country on 
the starboard side, to the little church-crowned 
town ahead, with its outlying malt-houses and 
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neglected, grass-grown quay. A couple of 
moribund ship’s boats lay rotting in the mud, 
and the skeleton of a fishing-boat completed 
the picture. For the first time perhaps in 
his life, the landscape struck him as dull and 
dreary. 

Two men of soft and restful movements 
appeared on the quay as they approached, 
and with the slowness characteristic of the 
best work, helped to make them fast in front 
of the red-tiled barn which served as a ware- 
house. Then Captain Flower, after descend- 
ing to the cabin to make the brief shore-going 
toilet necessary for Seabridge society, turned 
to give a last word to the mate. 

“I’m not one to care much what’s said 
about me, Jack,” he began, by way of 
preface. 

“That’s a good job for you,” said Fraser, 
slowly. 

“Same time, let the hands know I wish 
‘em to keep their mouths shut,” pursued the 
skipper ; “just tell them it was a girl that 
you knew, and I don’t want it talked about 
for fear of getting you into trouble. Keep 
me out of it ; that’s all I ask.” 

“If cheek will pull you through,” said 
Fraser, with a slight display of emotion, 
“you'll do. Perhaps I’d better say that Miss 
Tyrell came to see me, too. How would 
you like that ?” 

“Ah, it would be as well,” said Flower, 
heartily. “I never thought of it.” 

He stepped ashore, and at an easy pace 
walked along the steep road which led to the 
houses above. The afternoon was merging 
into evening, and a pleasant stillness was in 

the air. Menfolk 
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working in their 
cottage gardens 
saluted him as he 
passed, and the 
occasional _ white- 
ness of a face at 
the back ofa 
window indicated 
an interest in his 
affairs on the part 


of the fairer 
citizens of Sea- 
bridge. At the 





gate of the first of 
an ancient row of 
cottages, con- 
veniently situated 
within hail of 
The Grapes, The 
Thorn, and The 
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Swan, he paused, 
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and, walking up the trim-kept garden path, 
knocked at the door. 

It was opened by a stranger—a woman 
of early middle age, dressed ‘in a style to 
which the inhabitants of the row had long 
been unaccustomed. The practised eye of 
the skipper at once classed her as “rather 
good-looking.” 

“ Captain 
said, smiling. 
be up just yet.” 

The skipper followed her in silence, and, 
after shaking hands with the short, red-faced 
man with the grey beard and shaven lip, who 
sat with a paper on his knee, stood watching 
in blank astonishment as the stranger care- 
fully filled the old man’s pipe and gave him a 
light. Their eyes meeting, the uncle winked 
solemnly at the nephew. 

“ This is Mrs. Church,” 
he said, slowly; “this 
is my nevy, Cap’n Fred 
Flower.” 

“T should have known 
him anywhere,” declared 
Mrs. Church ; “the like- 
ness is wonderful.” 

Captain Barber 
chuckled —loudly 
enough for them to hear. 

“ Meand Mrs. Church 
have been watering the 
flowers,” he said. “ Give 
em a good watering, we 
have.” 

“T never really knew 
before what a lot there 
was in watering,” ad- 
mitted Mrs. Church. 

“There’s a right way 
and a wrong in doing everything,” said 
Captain Barber, severely; “most people 
chooses the wrong. If it wasn’t so, those of 
us who have got on, wouldn’t have got on.” 

“'That’s very true,” said Mrs. Church, 
shaking her head. 

“ And them as haven’t got on would have 
got on,” said the philosopher, following 
up his train of thought. “If you would just 
go out and get them things I spoke to you 
about, Mrs. Church, we shall be all right.” 

“Who is it?” inquired the nephew, as 
soon as she had gone. 

Captain Barber looked stealthily round, 
and, for the second time that evening, winked 
at his nephew. 

“ A visitor ?” said Flower. ; 

Captain Barber winked again, and then 
laughed into his pipe until it gurgled. 

Vol. xvii.—81, 


Barber’s in the garden,” she 
“He wasn’t expecting you’d 
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“Tt’s a little plan o’ mine,” he said, when 
he had become a little more composed. 
“ She’s my housekeeper.” 

“ Housekeeper ?” repeated the astonished 
Flower. 

* Bein’ all alone here,” said Uncle Barber, 
“T think a lot. I sit an’ think until I get an 
idea. It comes quite sudden like, and I 
wonder I never thought of it before.” 

“But what did you want a housekeeper 
for?” inquired his nephew. ‘“ Where’s 
Lizzie ?” 

“T got rid of her,” said Captain Barber. 
“T got a housekeeper because I thought it 
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was time you got married. Now do you 
see ?” 

“ No,” said Flower, shortly. 

Captain Barber laughed softly and, re- 
lighting his pipe which had gone out, leaned 
back in his chair and again winked at his 
indignant nephew. 

“ Mrs. Banks,” he said, suggestively. 

His nephew gazed at him blankly. 

Captain Barber, sighing good-naturedly at 
his dulness, turned his chair a bit and 
explained the situation. 

“Mrs. Banks won’t let you and Elizabeth 
marry till she’s gone,” said he. 

His nephew nodded. 

“T’ve been at her ever so long,” said the 
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other, “but she’s firm. Now I’m trying 
artfulness. I’ve got a good-looking house- 
keeper—she’s the pick o’ seventeen what all 
come here Wednesday morning — and *I’m 
making love to her.” 

“ Making love to her,” shouted his nephew, 
gazing wildly at the venerable bald head with 
the smoking-cap resting on one huge ear. 

“ Making love to her,” repeated Captain 
Barber, with a satisfied air. “ What’ll happen? 
Mrs. Banks, to prevent me getting married, 
as she thinks, will give her con- 
sent to you an’ Elizabeth getting 


tied up.” 
“Haven’t you 
ever heard of 
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breach of promise cases ?” asked his nephew, 
aghast. 

“There’s no fear o’ that,” said Captain 
Barber, confidently. “It’s all right with 
Mrs. Church: she’s a widder. A _ widder 
ain’t like a young girl: she knows you don’t 
mean anything.” 

It was useless to argue with such stupendous 
folly ; Captain Flower tried another tack. 

“And suppose Mrs. Church gets fond of 
you,” he said, gravely. “ It doesn’t seem right 
to trifle with a woman’s affections like that.” 

“T won’t go too far,” said the lady-killer in 
the smoking-cap, reassuringly. 

“Elizabeth and her mother are still away, 
I suppose ?” said Flower, after a pause. 

His uncle nodded. 

“So, of course, you needn’t do much love- 
making till they come back,” Said his nephew ; 
“it’s waste of time, isn’t it?” 

“T'll just keep my hand in,” said Captain 
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Barber, thoughtfully. ‘I can’t say as I find 
it disagreeable. I was always one to take a 
littie notice of the sects.” 

He got up to go indoors. “Never mind 
about them,” he said, as his nephew was 
about to follow with the chair and his tobacco- 
jar; “Mrs. Church likes to do that herself, and 
she’d be disappointed if anybody else did it.” 

His nephew followed him to the house in 
silence, listening later on with a gloomy 
feeling of alarm to the conversation at the 
supper-table. The ré/ of 
gooseberry was new to 








a him, and when Mrs. 
Church got up from 











the table for the 
sole purpose of 
proving her conten- 
tion that Captain 
Barber looked 
better in his black 
velvet smoking-cap 
than the one he 
was wearing, he was 
almost on the point 
of exceeding his 
duties. 

He took the 
mate into his con- 
fidence the next 
day, and asked him 
what he thought of 
it. Fraser said that 
it was evidently in 
the blood, and, 
being pressed with 
some heat for an 
explanation, said 
that he meant Captain Barber’s blood. 

“Tt’s bad, any way I look at it,” said 
Flower ; “it may bring matters between me 
and Elizabeth to a head, or it may end in 
my uncle marrying the woman.” 

“Very likely both,” said Fraser, cheer- 
fully. “Is this Mrs. Church good-looking ?” 

“IT can hardly say,” said Flower, pon- 
dering. 

“Well, good-looking enough for you to 
feel inclined to take any notice of her?” 
asked the mate. 

“When you can talk seriously,” said the 
skipper, in great wrath, “I'll be pleased to 
answer you. Just at present I don’t feel in 
the sort of temper to be made fun of.” 

He walked off in dudgeon, and, until they 
were on their way to London again, treated 
the mate with marked coldness. Then the 
necessity of talking to somebody about his 
own troubles and his uncle’s idiotcy put the 
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two men on their old footing. -In the quiet- 
ness of the cabin, over a satisfying pipe, he 
planned out in a kindly and generous spirit 
careers for both the ladies he was not going 
to marry. The only thing that was wanted 
to complete their happiness, and his, was 
that they should fall in with the measures 
proposed. 
IV. 

At No. 5, Liston Street, Poppy Tyrell sat at 
the open window of her room reading. The 


outside air was pleasant, despite the fact that 
Poplar is a somewhat crowded neighbour- 
hood, and it was rendered more pleasant by 
inside, 


comparison with the atmosphere 
which from a warm, 
soft smell not to be 
described by compari- 
son, suggested wash- 
ing. In the stone- 
paved yard beneath 
the window a small 
daughter of the house 
hung out garments of 
various hues and 
shapes, while inside, 
in the scullery, the 
master of the house 
was doing the family 
washing with all the 
secrecy and trepida- 
tion of one engaged 
in an unlawful task. 
The Wheeler family 
was a large one, and 
the wash heavy, and 
besides misadventures 
to one or two gar- 
ments, sorted out for 
further consideration, 
the small girl was 
severely critical about 
the colour, averring 
sharply that she was almost 
ashamed to put them on the 
line. 

“They'll dry clean,” said her 
father, wiping his brow with the 
upper part of his arm, the only part which 
was dry; “and if they don’t we must tell 
your mother that the line came down. [I'll 
show these to her now.” 

He took up the wet clothes and, cautiously 
leaving the scullery, crossed the passage to 
the parlour, where Mrs Wheeler, a confirmed 
invalid, was lying on a ramshackle sofa darn- 
ing socks. Mr. Wheeler coughed to attract 
her attention, and with an apologetic ex- 
pression of visage held up a small pink 
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garment of the knickerbocker species; and 
prepared for the worst. 

“They’ve never shrunk like that?” said 
Mrs. Wheeler, starting up. 

“They have,” said her husband, “all by 
itself,” he added, in hasty self-defence. 

“You've had it in the soda,” said Mrs. 
Wheeler, disregarding. 

“T’ve not,” said Mr. Wheeler, vehemently. 
““T’ve got the two tubs there, flannels in one 
without soda, the other things in the other 
with soda. It’s bad stuff, that’s what it is. I 
thought I’d show you.” 

“It’s management they want,” said Mrs. 
Wheeler, wearily ; “it’s the touch you have 

to give ’em. I can’t 

explain, but I know 
they wouldn’t have 

gone like that if I’d 

done ’em. What’s 

that you're hiding 
behind you?” 

Thus attacked, Mr. 
Wheeler produced his 
other hand, and shak- 
ing out a blue and 
white shirt, showed 
how the blue had 
been wandering over 
the white territory, 
and how the white 
had apparently 
accepted a permanent 
occupation. 

““What do you say 
to that ?” he inquired, 
desperately. 

“You'd better ask 
Bob what he says,” 
said his wife, aghast; 

“you know how per- 
tickler he is, too. I told 
you as plain as a woman 
could speak not to boil 


that shirt.” 

“Well, it can’t be 
helped,” said Mr. 
Wheeler, with a philo- 
sophy he hoped his son would imitate. “I 
wasn’t brought up to the washing, Polly.” 

“Tt’s a sin to spoil good things like that,” 
said Mrs. Wheeler, fretfully. ‘“Bob’s quite 
the gentleman—he will buy such expensive 
shirts. Take it away, I can’t bear to look 
at it.” 

Mr. Wheeler, considerably crestfallen, was 
about to obey, when he was startled by a 
knock at the door. 

“That’s Captain Flower, I expect,” said 
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his wife, hastily; “he’s going to take Poppy 
and Emma to a theatre to-night. Don’t let 
him see you in that state, Peter.” 

But Mr. Wheeler was already fumbling at 
the strings of his apron, and, despairing of 
undoing it, broke the string, and pitched it 
with the other clothes under the sofa and 
hastily donned his coat. 


“ Good-evening,” said Flower, as Mr. 


Wheeler opened the door ; “ this is my mate.” 
“ Glad to see you, sir,” said Mr. Wheeler. 
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The mate made his acknowledgments, and 
having shaken hands, carefully wiped his 
down the leg of his trousers. 

“Moist hand you've got, Wheeler,” said 
Flower, who had been doing the same thing. 

“Got some dye on ’em at the docks,” 
said Wheeler, glibly. “I’ve ’ad em in soak.” 

Flower nodded, and after a brief exchange 
of courtesies with Mrs. Wheeler as he passed 
the door, led the way up the narrow staircase 
to Miss Tyrell’s room. 

“I brought him with me, so that he'll 
be company for Emma Wheeler,” said the 
skipper, as Fraser shook hands with her, 
“and you must look sharp if you want to get 
good seats.” 

“I’m ready all but my hat and jacket,” 
said Poppy, “and Emma’s in her room 
getting ready, too. All the children are up 
there helping her.” 

Fraser opened his eyes at such a toilet, 
and began secretly to wish that he had paid 
more attention to his own. 
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“T hope you’re not shy?” said Miss Tyrell, 
who found his steadfast gaze somewhat 
embarrassing. 

Fraser shook his head. 
shy,” he said, quietly. 

“Because Emma didn’t know you were 
coming,” continued Miss Tyrell, “and she’s 
always shy. So you must be bold, you 
know.” 

The mate nodded as confidently as he 
could. “Shyness has never been one of my 
failings,” he said, nervously. 

Further conversation was 
rendered difficult, if not im- 
possible, by one which now 
took place outside. It was 
conducted between a small 
Wheeler on the top of the 
stairs and Mrs. Wheeler in 
the parlour below. The 
subject was hairpins, an 
article in which it appeared 
Miss Wheeler was lamentably 
deficient, owing, it was sug- 
gested, to a weakness of Mrs. 
Wheeler’s for picking up stray 
ones and putting in her hair. 
The conversation ended in 
Mrs. Wheeler, whose thin 
voice was heard hotly com- 
bating these charges, parting 
with six, without prejudice ; 
and a few minutes later Miss 
Wheeler, somewhat flushed, 
entered the room and was 
introduced to the mate. 

“ All ready?” inquired Flower, as Miss 
Tyrell drew on her gloves. 

They went downstairs in single file, the 
builder of the house having left no option in 
the matter, while the small Wheelers, breath- 
ing hard with excitement, watched them over 
the balusters. Outside the house the two 
ladies paired off, leaving the two men to 
follow behind. 

The mate noticed, with a strong sense of his 
own unworthiness, that the two ladies seemed 
thoroughly engrossed in each other’s com- 
pany, and oblivious to all else. A suggestion 
from Flower that he should close up and take 
off Miss Wheeler seemed to him to border 
upon audacity, but he meekly followed Flower 
as that bold mariner ranged himself alongside 
the girls, and taking two steps on the curb 
and three in the gutter, walked along for some 
time trying to think of something to say. 

“ There ain’t room for four abreast,” said 
Flower, who had been scraping against the 
wall. “We'd better split up into twos.” 


“No, I’m not 
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At the suggestion the ladies drifted apart, 
and Flower, taking Miss Tyrell’s arm, 
left the mate behind with Miss Wheeler, 
nervously wondering whether he ought to do 
the same. 

“T hope it won't rain,” he said, at last. 

“T hope not,” said Miss Wheeler, glancing 
up at a sky which was absolutely cloudless. 

“So bad for ladies’ dresses,” continued the 
mate. 

“What is?” inquired Miss Wheeler, who 
had covered some distance since the last 
remark. 

“ Rain,” said the mate, quite freshly. 
don’t think we shall have any, though.” 

Miss Wheeler, whose life had been passed 
in a neighbourhood in which there was only 
one explanation for such conduct, concluded 
that he had been drinking, and, closing her 
lips tightly, said no more until they reached 
the theatre. 

“Oh, they’re going in,” she said, quickly ; 
“we shall get a bad seat.” 

“ Hurry up,” cried Flower, beckoning. 

“T’ll pay,” whispered the mate. 

“No, I will,” said Flower. “Well, you 
pay for one and I’ll pay for one, then.” 

He pushed his way to the window and 
bought a couple of pit-stalls; the mate, who 
had not consulted him, bought upper-circles, 
and, with a glance at the ladies, pushed open 
the swing-doors. 

“Come on,” he said, excitedly ; and several 
people racing up the broad, stone stairs, he 
and Miss Tyrell raced with them. 

“ Round this side,” he cried, hastily, as he 
gave up the tickets, and, followed by Miss 
Tyrell, hastily secured a couple of seats at 
the end of the front row. 

“Best seats in the house almost,” said 
Poppy, cheerfully. 

“Where are the others?” said Fraser, 
looking round. 

“Coming on behind, I suppose,” said 
Poppy, glancing over her shoulder. 

“T'll change places when they arrive,” 
said the other, apologetically ; “something’s 
detained them, I should think. I hope 
they’re not waiting for us.” 

He stood looking about him uneasily as 
the seats behind rapidly filled, and closely 
scanned their occupants, and then, leaving 
his hat on the seat, walked back in per- 
plexity to the door. 

“Never mind,” said Miss Tyrell, quietly, 
as he came back. “I daresay they'll find 
us.” 


“Ty 


Fraser bought a programme and sat down, 
the brim of Miss Tyrell’s hat touching his 
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face as she bent to peruse it. With her 
small gloved finger she pointed out the 
leading characters, and taking no notice of 
his restlessness, began to chat gaily about 
the plays she had seen, until a tuning of 
violins from the orchestra caused her to 
lean forward, her lips parted and her eyes 
beaming with anticipation. 

“I do hope the others have got good 
seats,” she said, softly, as the overture 
finished ; “that’s everything, isn’t it?” 

“TI hope so,” said Fraser. 

He leaned forward, excitedly. Not because 
the curtain was rising, but because he had 
just caught sight of a figure standing up in 
the centre of the pit-stalls. He had just 
time to call his companion’s attention to it 
when the figure, in deference to the threats 
and entreaties of the people behind, sat down 
and was lost in the crowd. 

“They have got good seats,” said Miss 
Tyrell. “I’m so glad. What a beautiful 
scene.” 

The mate, stifling his misgivings, gave him- 
self up to the enjoyment of the situation, 
which included answering the breathless 
whispers of his neighbour when she missed 
a sentence, and helping her to discover the 
identity of the characters from the programme 
as they appeared. 

“T should like it all over again,” said Miss 
Tyrell, sitting back in her seat, as the 
curtain fell on the first act. 

Fraser agreed with her. 
watching the pit-stalls. In the general 
movement on the of the audience 
which followed the lowering of the curtain, 
the master of the Foam was the first on 
his feet. 

“T’ll go down and send him up,” said 
Fraser, rising. 

Miss Tyrell demurred, and revealed an 
unsuspected timidity of character. “I don’t 
like being left here all alone,” she remarked. 
“ Wait till they see us.” 

She spoke in the plural, for Miss Wheeler, 
who found the skipper exceedingly bad com- 
pany, had also risen, and was scrutinizing the 
house with a gaze hardly less eager than his 
own. A suggestion of the mate that he 
should wave his handkerchief was promptly 
negatived by Miss Tyrell, on the ground that 
it would not be the correct thing to do in 
the upper-circle, and they were still undis- 
covered when the curtain went up for the 
second act, and strong and willing hands 
from behind thrust the skipper back into his 
seat. 

“T expect you'll catch it,” said Miss Tyrell, 


He was closely 
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softly, as the performance came to an end ; 
“we'd better go down and wait for them out- 
side. I never enjoyed a piece so much.” 

The mate rose and mingled with the 
crowd, conscious of a little occasional clutch 
at his sleeve whenever other people threatened 
to come between them. Outside the crowd 
dispersed slowly, and it was some minutes 
before they discovered a small but compact 
knot of two waiting for them. 

“ Where the——” began Flower. 

“T hope you 


enjoyed the per- 
formance, Captain 


“THE CROWD DISPERSED SLOWLY.” 


Flower,” said Miss Tyrell, drawing her- 
self up with some dignity. “I didn’t know 
that I was supposed to look out for myself 
all the evening. If it hadn’t been for Mr. 
Fraser I should have been all alone.” 

She looked hard at Miss Wheeler as she 
spoke, and the couple from the pit-stalls 
reddened with indignation at being so mis- 
understood. 

“T’m sure I didn’t want him,” said Miss 
Wheeler, hastily. “Two or three times I 
thought there would have been a fight with 
the people behind.” 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter,” said Miss Tyrell, 
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composedly. . “ Well, it’s no good standing 
here. We'd better get home.” 

She walked off with the mate, leaving the 
couple behind, who realized that appearances 
were against them, to follow at their leisure. 
Conversation was mostly on her side, the 
mate being too much occupied with his 
defence to make any very long or very 
coherent replies. 

They reached Liston Street at last, and 
separated at the door, Miss Tyrell shaking 
hands with the skipper in a way which con- 

veyed in the fullest 
possible manner 
her opinion of his 
behaviour that 
evening. A bright 
smile and a genial 
hand - shake were 
reserved for the 
mate. 

‘‘And now,” 
said the incensed 
skipper, breathinz 
deeply as the door 
closed and they 
walked up Liston 
Street, “what the 
deuce do you mean 
by it?” 

‘*Mean by 
what?” demanded 
the mate, who, after 
much thought, had 
decided to take 

a leaf out of Miss Tyrell’s book. 

“ Mean by leaving me in another part of 
the house with that Wheeler girl while you 
and my intended went off together ?” growled 
Flower, ferociously. 

“Well, I could only think you wanted it,” 
said Fraser, in a firm voice. 

“ What ?” demanded the other, hardly able 
to believe his ears. 

“T thought you wanted Miss Wheeier for 
number four,” said the mate, calmly. “ You 
know what a chap you are, cap’n.” 

His companion stopped and regarded him 
in speechless amaze, then realizing a vocabu- 
lary to which Miss Wheeler had acted as a 
safety-valve all the evening, he turned up a 
side-street and stamped his way back to the 
Foam alone. 


(Z2 be continued.) 














In Nature's Workshop. 


By GRANT ALLEN. 


VIL—ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE 


AAN was not the first inventor of 
mm coats of mail and ironclads. 
Two types of defensive armour 
are common in nature. The 
first type almost exactly 
. resembles the jointed plate- 
armour of medizval knights: one sees this 
kind well exemplified in the armadillo and 
the lobster ; a little less well in the tortoise, 
the beetle, and many hard-shelled insects. 
The second type has no exact human 
analogue : it is offensive and defensive at one 
and the same time; one sees it exhibited in 
the porcupine, the hedgehog, the bramble, 
the thistle, and an immense variety of other 
plants and animals. With this second group 
the armour 











HEDGEHOGS. 


legs and no tail to speak of, but covered on 
his back and upper surface with dirty white 
spines, which merge more or less into 
indefinite blackness. But if he is comic to 
us, he is serious to himself. Slow and sedate 
in all his movements, your hedgehog seldom 
does anything so undignified as to run: to 
say the truth, he is a poor racer; he is not 
built for haste, but strolls calmly along on 
his bandy legs, showing little sense of fear 
even when surprised on the open, for he is well 
aware that his coat of spines amply suffices 
to secure him from aggression. The hare 
trusts to his speed, the rabbit to his burrow ; 
but the hedgehog relies upon his prickles for 
protection, and scorns to flee when he can 


oppose to every 





consists, not of 
plates, but of 
prickly spines 
or thorns, 
which repel 
assailants by 
wounding the 
tender flesh of 
the mouth or 
lips. Such 
prickliness of 
surface is per- 
haps the com- 
monest among 
all the protec- 
tive devices 
invented by liv- 
ing creatures : 
it is remarkable for its universal diffusion 
both in various countries and in various 
classes. There are insect hedgehogs and 
vegetable porcupines. Indeed, scarcely a 
great order of plants or animals can be 
named which does not contain at least one 
or two such prickly or thorny species. 

The common English hedgehog (shown in 
No. 1 in two characteristic attitudes) makes 
a good example of the prickly-armoured class 
with which to begin the examination of this 
interesting series. Everybody is tolerably 
familiar with the hedgehog’s appearance—a 
squat, square, inquisitive little creature, one 
of nature’s low comedians, with very short 








I.—HEDGEHOGS, ROLLED AND UNROLLED. 


foe an effective 
passive resist- 
ance. His 
bright, beady- 
black eyes form 
his one claim 
to beauty: 
they gleam with 
cunning: save 
for them, he is 
a dingy and 
unattractive 
animal. But 
though he 
belongs to a 
very ancient 
and honour- 
able family — 
that of the insect-eaters—long since super- 
seded in most of the high places of the 
earth by younger and more advanced types, 
he still manages to hold his own in the 
struggle for life against all competitors, 
mainly by virtue of his excellent suit of spiny 
armour. 

The hedgehog is, on the whole, a nocturnal 
animal, like most of this early group of 
insectivores to which he belongs. Now, as a 
class, the insectivores have been driven from 
the best positions in nature’s hierarchy by 
the keen competition of the rodents, the 
ruminants, and the carnivores; they have 
been compelled to earn a precarious living in 
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out-of-the-way corners by night prowling. 
They are the gipsies and tinkers, the tramps 
and beggars of the animal economy. Our 
English hedgehog, one of the luckiest mem- 
bers of this persecuted class, lives usually in 
some comfortable hole in a hedge or copse, 
and sleeps away the daytime in owl-like 
seclusion. When night comes, however, he 
sallies forth on the hunt, in search of beetles 
and other hard-shelled insects, which form 
his staple diet, and for crushing which his 
solid set of grinders admirably adapts him. 
In winter, when insect food fails, he hiber- 
nates in his lair, rolling himself up in a thick 
blanket of dead leaves for warmth : his spines 
here stand him in good stead for a different 
function from that of mere defence, for he 
fastens the leaves on them as if they were 
pins, and so keeps himself warm and dry 
through the snows and frosts and rains of 
winter. He has a tramp’s true instinct: he 
knows how to make the best of poor sur- 
roundings. 

With the first genial showers of April, our 
prickly friend turns out once more, very thin 
and hungry, in quest of the insects which are 
then just emerging from their burst cocoons 
or their snug winter quarters. Often enough 
at this season he comes forth from his nest 


with a layer or two of leaves still impaled 
upon his prickles, in which condition he cuts 


a most quaint and amusing figure. Every 
evening he shuffles about awkwardly in search 
of his prey, which consists mainly of beetles, 
relieved by a pleasing variety of slugs, snails, 
worms, frogs, and young birds, as well as 
an occasional egg, and now and again a 
snake or a shrew-mouse. Though despised by 
man, in his own small hedgerow world 
he is an undisputed tyrant, and has few real 
enemies. Most higher animals are afraid 
to tackle him. A dog will just sniff at him 
with a dubious air of inquiry, but when the 
spines prick his tender nose, he draws back 
disgusted, and refuses to join battle with the 
uncanny, bow-legged creature. Indeed, the 
hedgehog’s only serious foe is the owl, which 
has invented a special device for seizing him 
unawares. Almost all other mouse and rat- 
eating species fear to engage so well-armed 
an enemy. 

The difficulty of the attack lies, of course, 
in his spines, a first line of defence which one 
may regard as typical of the tactics adopted 
among the whole group of prickle-bearing 
animals. ‘These spines are hard in texture, 
and very sharp at the point: cylindrical 
in shape, and an inch long or there- 
abouts. They are lightly embedded in the 
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skin, and are so arranged that they can 
be erected at will into a most aggressive 
position. This trick of raising the spines 
is managed by an extremely interesting 
mechanism, something like the muscle by 
means of which certain gifted persons (chiefly 
schoolboys) can move and ruffle up the skin 
and hair of the head just above the temples, 
only on a much more extended scale of 
organization. The set of muscles thus 
specialized enables the animal to curl itself 
about in the lithest fashion. When an enemy 
approaches, the hedgehog does not flinch: 
he simply rolls himself up into a round ball. 
The South American armadillo does much 
the same thing: only, when the armadillo is 
rolled up, he becomes a mere hard sphere, 
something like a bomb-shell: whereas the 
hedgehog becomes an unapproachable globe 
of fixed bayonets. He tucks his head and 
legs well out of harm’s way under his lower 
surface, and exposes only the spiny upper 
portion of his back and body. A great 
band of specialized muscle, assisted by 
several subsidiary belts, draws his supple skin 
tight over his whole body, and at the same 
time points the sharp ends of the spines 
radially outward. When a hedgehog is thus 
rolled up into his attitude of passive defence, 
no animal on earth can do anything with 
him in fair open fight, though some few of 
them have invented mean underhand tricks 
for getting round him by artifice. Most of 
these are too nasty for full description. 
Rolling him into water and drowning him is 
one of the least objectionable: but the 
method pursued by his chief human foe, 
the gipsy, though extremely cruel, is so 
quaintly clever that it seems to deserve a 
passing mention. 

Gipsies never despise any form of wild 
food, and they have hit upon a_perfidious 
dodge for utilizing the hedgehog. They 
catch him alive, which is always easy 
enough: for the little beast, trusting to his 
array of spines, seldom runs away when 
attacked, but contents himself with rolling 
himself up into his spherical and apparently 
lifeless condition. The season for hedge- 
hogs is at the end of autumn, when the 
animal has fattened himself for his winter 
sleep. Kneading a ball of moist clay, the 
gipsies embed the poor creature in it entire, 
so that spines and all are completely covered. 
Then they lay the ball in their fire, and roast 
the unhappy animal alive. As soon as the 
clay cracks, the hedgehog is cooked: they 
break the ball, and the skin comes off whole, 
spines, clay, and all, leaving the steaming 
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hot body baked and savoury in the middle. 
I mention this curious but hateful trick 
because it is very characteristic of the sort 
of plan which many animals have adopted 
for getting rid of the spines or hairs in 
caterpillars and other protected but juicy 
creatures. What man does intelligently, that 
birds and quadrupeds also do and did before 
him by inherited and acquired instinct. 
When the little hedgehogs are first born, 
the prickles are mere knobs, quite soft and 
flexible. As the puppies grow older the 
spines harden and become sharp at the 
point, and the little beasts acquire by degrees 
the power of rolling themselves into a ball 
like their parents. This power serves another 
purpose, however, besides that of mere de- 
fence: the spines and skin together form an 
elastic mass, so that when the animal wants 
to throw itself down a bank or precipice it 
rolls itself up into its sphere-like form and 
then trundles itself over the edge, blindfold 
and fearless, trusting to its elasticity to break 
the fall. When it- reaches. the bottom it 
uncoils itself quietly and waddles off about 
its business as if nothing had happened. 
The beady black eyes tell :the truth as to 
their owner’s intelligence: the hedgehog is 
an extremely clever and contriving creature. 
It is interesting 





to note, too, that 
while in the main- 
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pattern. It is probable that these interest- 
ing undeveloped creatures represent arrested 
ancestral forms of our own English type: but 
that while in the great continents, the stress of 
competition has resulted at last in producing 
our highly- evolved form, a few outlying 
groups in isolated lands (such as Haiti and 
Mauritius) have retained to this day the 
earlier features of certain primitive stages in 
the history and evolution of the hedgehog 
family. We have here, so to speak, all the 
“missing links” in the development of the 
group, preserved for our edification, like 
living fossils, in remote and scattered oceanic 
islands. Even so, while Paris, London, New 
York, and Calcutta are civilized cities, the 
Andaman Islander and the Melanesians of 
the Pacific represent in our midst the 
primzeval savage. 

But the sea has its hedgehogs no less than 
the land: and the close similarity between 
the habits and manners of the two is a 
beautiful exemplification of the general 
principle that similar conditions produce 
similar effects even in quite unrelated plants 
and animals. The most interesting sea- 
hedgehog is a kind of globe-fish, and it is 
represented in its ordinary elongated swim- 
ming condition in No. 2. The porcupine- 
fish, as this odd 
creature is often 
called, has a 








land of the great 





smooth, scaleless 








continents— 
Europe, Asia, 
Africa—the hedge- 
hogs and their like 
are all spiny, and 
possess the charac- 
teristic power of 
rolling themselves 
up into a perfect 
sphere, there are 


several half-devel- 
oped hedgehog- 
like creatures, 


belated in various 
outlying islands, 
which are only rough sketches or imperfect 
foreshadowings of the fully- evolved type. 
Some of these, like the bulau of Sumatra, 
have just a few stiff bristles scattered 
about here and there among the hairs of 
the back; others, more advanced, like the 
Madagascar tanrec, have strong and stiff 
spines, but cannot roll thentselves up into 
a perfect sphere like the true hedgehogs. 
Intermediate species also occur which more 


and more closely approach our European 
Vol. xvii.—82. 





skin, thickly 
covered at in- 
tervals with sharp 
and stout spines. 
When the fish is 








2.—A SEA HEDGEHOG, THE GLOBE-FISH, SWIMMING FREELY. an 


swimming freely 
about in search of 
food, the spines 


are retracted, 
exactly as in the 
hedgehog, and 
point inoffensively 
backward. But let 
enemy come 

in view, and, hi 
presto! what a change! The porcupine- 
fish follows at once the tactics of his terres- 
trial analogue, and converts himself into a 
bristling ball of prickles, though by a some- 
what different method. He rises to the 
surface and swallows in haste a quantity of 
air, which distends him _ instantly into 
a perfect balloon, as you see in No. 3. 
The skin is thus stretched tight like a drum, 
and the sharp spines stand out straight in 
every direction, forming a radial ball, exactly 
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3 THE GLOBE-FISH, INFLATED, WHEN DANGER THREATENS. 


as in the case of the hedgehog. This erect 
and threatening condition of the spines is 
still better exhibited in No. 4, which shows 
the porcupine-fish as a very tough morsel 
for any aggressive shark or dogfish which 
may be minded to attack it. Oddly enough, 
the distention has one most unexpected result. 
When thus inflated, as if he were a Dunlop 
tyre, the fish becomes top-heavy, and turns 
upside down, floating passive on the surface 
with his back downwards. He does not 
attempt to swim, but lets wind and current 
carry him like a derelict vessel. Once the 
danger is passed, 


the very hard and sharp jaws or beak 
of the globe-fishes, which resemble the 
hedgehog in this particular too— that 
they crunch extremely hard food, such 
as coral, shell-fish, and _ lobster-like 
creatures, for which purpose their solid 
tooth-like jaws are admirably fitted. 

It is a pet theory of mine that what- 
ever an animal does, some plant does 
also in all essentials. The hedgehog 
and porcupine with their vegetable 
imitators are good instances of the 
truth of this rough generalization. For 
there are plant hedgehogs and plant 
porcupines as well as animal ones. The 
most remarkable and strictly analogous 
examples of these spiny plants are of 
course the cactuses, which may be 
regarded as in one sense the por- 
cupines, and in another sense the 
camels, of the vegetable world. Cactuses 
grow wild only in very dry and poverty- 
stricken deserts, not absolutely waterless 
indeed, but given over for,.many months 
of the year to unbroken drought, and then 
drenched for a short time by the torrential 
rains of the tropical wet season. Under 
these circumstances, the cactuses have learnt 
to store water in their own tissues exactly as 
the camel does. They lay by, not for a 
rainy day, but for a dry one. Their stems 
have grown extremely thick and fleshy ; 
the outer portion is covered with a hard 
and glassy skin, 








however, the fish 
expels the air from 
its mouth with a 
gurgling noise, and 
resumes its usual 
free swimming atti- 
tude. 

Few sea-wolves 
of any sort will 
venture to attack a 
globe-fish in its 
distended state: 
those that do so 
have often reason 
to regret it. Darwin 
mentions’ that 
globe-fish have 
frequently been 
found floating, alive 
and unhurt, within 
the stomach of a shark that has swallowed 
them, and even that one has been known 
to eat its way bodily through the de- 
vourers side, so killing its would - be 
murderer. This feat is rendered possible by 


4-—“ wHo's arraip? 


which resists 
evaporation ; and 
when the occa- 
sional rains occur, 
the provident plant 
sucks up all the 
water it can get as 
fast as it can suck 
it, and lays it by 
for future use in 
the cells of the 
bark and of the 
spongy pith which 
forms its interior. 
Protected by their 
layer of imperme- 
able skin and their 
immense __ bulk 
from the parching 
sun and dry winds 
of the Mexican desert, the wily cactuses 
are thus enabled to hold out for months 
against continuous droughts, exactly as the 
camel holds out through a long march by 
means of the water he has similarly stored 


LET EM ALL come!” 
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in his capacious and spongy stomach. They 
are, in fact, living reservoirs, which act as 
tanks for their own water-supply. 

But the cactus has no green leaves ; or, 
rather, lest some clever critic should come 
down upon me, after the clever critic’s wont, 
for this too sweeping generalization, I 
will say more guardedly, only a few half- 
developed and untypical cactuses have a 
few green leaves of the ordinary pattern : and 
these few species are not adapted for the 
most desert conditions. For clearly in very 
hot and dry countries thin green leaves would 
be worse than useless: they would be wilted 
up by the heat of the sun at once, and the 
plant would die for want of its accustomed 
mouths and stomachs. Hence almost all 
trees and shrubs which grow in very dry and 
hot regions have given up producing real 
leaves of any sort. In the Australian desert, 
it is true, the trees are covered with what 
look like leaves, but these are in reality 
thick flattened leaf-stalks: and even the leaf- 
stalks are all placed vertically, not horizon- 
tally, on the stems—stand with their flat 
edge or expanded surface sideways, up and 
down, instead of being extended parallel to 
the soil, to catch the sunlight: they are thus 
struck by the oblique rays in the early morn- 
ing and late evening, when the sun has little 
power, but not by the 
direct and _ scorching 
rays of midday, which 
would burn them up 
and wither them. It 
is this peculiarity of 
vertical foliage (or 
what looks like foliage) 
which gives rise to the 
well-known shadeless- 
ness of the dreary Aus- 
tralian gum-tree forests. 
In the dry region of 
America, on the other 
hand, most of the 
plants have given up 
the vain attempt to 
produce leaves  alto- 
gether, or even to 
imitate leaves by 
flattened branches: 
they let the green stem 
do all the work of 
eating and assimilating 
usually performed by 
the true foliage. That 
is why most cactuses 
have nothing that 
ordinary people would 


5.—A VEGETABLE HEDGEHOG, ONE OF THE 
SPINY CACTUSES. 
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regard as bark: the whole exposed surface 
of the plant has to be green, because it 
contains the chlorophyll or living digestive 
material which assimilates fresh food: the 
cactus eats with every fold of its skin or 
exterior layer. In reality, this exposed 
portion is all bark, from a botanical point of 
view: and so is the greater part of the 
internal water-storing pith or spongy matter. 
But it is green bark, not brown: bark which 
has assumed the function of leaves under 
stress of circumstances. 

Now, you will readily understand that, in a 
thirsty land, a plant so full of stored-up water 
as the various species of cactus must be very 
liable to attack from animals of all sizes. 
Any unarmed and unprotected kinds must 
thus from the very beginning of their family 
history have been greedily devoured by the 
herbivores of the desert. The consequence 
is that only the best protected and most 
hedgehog-like species have survived to our 
day, especially in the driest portions of 
the desert country. Nature is a great utilizer 
of odds and ends: she always finds some 
unexpected use for discarded organs. The 
cactuses, thus placed, and having nothing 
more for their leaves to do in the ordinary 
way of business, invented a new function for 
them by turning them into spines to protect 

the precious store of 

internal water laid by 

in the spongy pith for 

the plant’s own pur- 

poses. To deter thieves 

from breaking in and 

stealing this valuable 

deposit, they made 

their leaves ever 

shorter and stiffer, till 

at last they have 

assumed in many cases 

the form of regular 

rosettes of prickles, 

disposed in tufts over 

the whole surface of 

the plant that bears 

them. No. 5 shows us 

an excellent instance 

of these prickly and 

repellent desert types, 

a tall cactus which 

imitates in many ways 

a hedgehog, or still 

more closely a sea- 

urchin. No. 6 is an 

; enlarged view of the 
———— top of the same plant, 
showing the thick 
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6.—TOP PART OF THE SAME, SHOWING THE ROWS OF 
FIXED BAYONETS. 


coat of defensive spines, and the difficulty 
of attacking so bristling a treasure-house. 
Like a strong man armed, the cactus protects 
its vital water-supply with a serried row of 
weapons: it might almost be compared to a 
fort with an army mounting guard over its 
magazine, and fixed bayonets pointed in 
every direction. Observe how impossible it 
would prove to break the line anywhere : 
he would be a bold strategist who would 
venture to assault that perfectly defended 
position with its innumerable caltrops. The 
charge of the Lancers at Omdurman would 
be a mere trifle to it. 

Nevertheless, astute enemies do sometimes 
manage to get the better even of these ex- 
perienced vegetable tacticians. The horses 
that roam half-wild over the arid plains of 
upland Mexico will often combine to kick 
down the tall pillar-like cactuses which grow 
upright in those regions, knocking them 
fiercely with their hoofs, and then eating the 
soft and juicy pith, with its ample store of 
contained water. They will also trample 
open the globular forms which abound in 
the same district, and feed greedily upon the 
succulent interior. But only extreme thirst 
and hunger would drive them to tackle so 
dangerous a plant, and we must remember 
that horses are not native to Mexico or to 
any part of America: they were first intro- 
duced (in modern times at least) by the 
Spanish conquerors: therefore the cactuses 





could not have been originally developed 
with an eye to defence against such solid- 
hoofed enemies. As a rule a cactus hedge 
is practically impervious to animals: hardly 
any living beast will venture to face it. Even 
the wild horses themselves often receive 
dangerous wounds while kicking cactuses, 
which thus avenge themselves on the invad- 
ing army. 

Various degrees of hedgehogginess exist, 
however, among the cactus group: there are 
more developed and less developed forms, 
according to the nature of the soil and the 
amount of rainfall or the character of the 
enemies to be expected locally. Some kinds, 
such as the leaf-like Phyllanthus, often grown 
in conservatories, are quite unarmed. Others, 
such as the well-known prickly pear—an 
American cactus now largely naturalized on 
the Riviera, in Italy, in Algeria, and in 
Syria—have comparatively few spines, though 
they are well beset with little groups of short 
sharp hairs, which break off at a touch and 
cause an immense amount of trouble in the 
hands when one rubs them. The fruit of the 
prickly pear is intended to be eaten : it relies 
upon animals for the dispersion of the seeds : 
it has therefore relatively few spines, but it 
must nevertheless be handled with caution. 
Other forms of cactus are progressively 
shorter, stouter, and more spiny, until at last, 
in the most exposed spots, we arrive at that 
most perfect of vegetable hedgehogs, the 
globular melon cactus, many species of which 
are commonly cultivated in pots in England, 
more for the oddity of their form than for 
the sake of the flowers. This quaint little 
creature is as round as the rolled-up hedge- 
hog or the inflated globe-fish ; and it is 
protected by a perfect array of thick and 
prickly spines. No. 7 shows one of these 














7-—-A STILL PRICKLIER CACTUS, ALL SPINES AND 
DEFENCES. 
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extremely dense forms, where the need for of Moloch—and, indeed, it is ugly enough 
defence seems to have swallowed up the and repulsive enough to be called any bad 
whole plant—like a military despotism, it names; but the Western Australians, less 
has no time to think of anything but warlike _ polite in their speech than the Royal Society, 
preparations. Such types grow always in describe it familiarly as the “thorny devil.” 
their native condition on very dry and open _ It is one mass of spines, and its head and brain 
spots, where every living plant is in particular are 
eagerly devoured by the starving specially pro- 


animals, 
unless it 
covers itself 
in this fash- 
ion with a 
regular ar- 
senal of daggers 
and javelins. 

It may have 
surprised you 
to be told that 
the spines of 


cactuses are in 8.—A PRICKLY LIZARD, THE MOLOCH OR 


reality the last 


tected bya 

couple of 

prickly horns, 

bent almost 

like fish-hooks. 

The Moloch, in 

spite of its 

‘mame, is a 

harmless crea- 

ture: it does 

not attack: it 

‘ uses its armour 
“HORNY DEVIL.” only, like the 
common thistle, 


relics of the true leaves: I will return to for defence, not defiance. But, like most 
that point a little later, and show by what prickly beasts, it knows it is practically safe 
gradual stages this curious transformation has _ from aggression, for it is as slow as the hedge- 
been slowly effected. But for the present I hog in its movements, and basks openly on 
want rather to insist upon the point that the sandhills, aware that few foes will venture 
desert conditions almost necessarily run to to attack it. 

the production of excessive prickliness in all A glance at No. 9, however, may bring 
sorts and conditions of plants and animals. _ into still stronger relief the point which I am 


Where water is so scarce, food is scarce too: labouring to show—the close analogy which 


and where food is scarce 
hunger drives the few animals 
which can exist in the dry 
region to attack every living 
thing they come across, be it 
animal or vegetable. Hence, 
the smaller animals of deserts 
have need of protection just 
as much as the plants. 
Western and Southern Aus- 
tralia, as everybody knows, 
have a very dry climate, and 
they are provided accord- 
ingly with a most prickly and 
spiny fauna and flora. Their 
bush is sparse and extremely 
thorny. No. 8 shows you a 
very characteristic specimen 
of the animal forms which 
arise under such conditions. 
It is a lizard which frequents 
the driest and sandiest soils 
of that desert tract, and it 
is specially adapted for hold- 
ing its own against the local 
lizard-eaters of the neighbour- 
hood it inhabits. Science 
knows it by the scriptural title 


always exists between plant 








and animal life under similar 
conditions. Here we have a 
bush which exactly represents 
the thorny Moloch in the 
vegetable world. The desert 
regions of South America, 
indeed, are full of prickly or 
armour-plated animals: and 
in the same desert regions 
we get a whole group of in- 
tensely spinous and armour- 
plated plants and shrubs, of 
which No. 9 is a capital 
example. This curious bush, 
known as Colletia, is now 
fairly common in hot-houses 
in England, and is grown 
outdoors on the arid hills of 
the Riviera, where so many 
desert shrubs from Mexico, 
Arabia, Australia, and Peru 
find a congenial home. It 
is really the prickliest thing 
I know, for its branches are 
very stiff and its points very 
sharp, and I have never 


irene 1 > a ae tried to handle one without 
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wounding myself severely. The same con- 


ditions which make prickly animals make 
prickly plants: and Colletia is prickliness 
It is 


pushed to its utmost possible limit. 
true, the sharp ends are not so 
numerous as in many other 
instances, but they are as hard 
as steel, and as penetrating as a 
surgical instrument. Nobody 
tries twice to fight a Colletia. 

Our common Eng- 
lish gorse, represented 
in No. 10, will help to 
show how foliage- 
leaves can be de- 
veloped into mere 
defensive spines, as we 
saw with the cactuses. 
I have already ex- 
plained in this Maga- 
zine that the young 
gorse seedling has 
trefoil leaves like a clover, and 
have pointed out how, as it 
grows older, the successive 
blades become sharper and 
sharper, until at last they assume 
the shape of mere stiff prickles, 
scarcely to be distinguished 
from the pointed branches on 
whose sides they sprout. The 
illustration exhibits very well the intensely 
protective nature of the spines, which are 
so arranged as to defend the flowers and 
buds from the attacks of enemies. Our 
common heather also tells one something 
the same tale : its leaves are spiny, and would 
readily enough degenerate into 







10.--BRANCH OF GORSE, WITH 
SYINES DEFENDING THE BUDS 
AND FLOWERS. 
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ternally, like the sea-urchin and the melon 
cactus, to a mere rugged mass of defensive 
javelins. Thus, among lizards, the iguanas 
have a sharp row of spines down the back 
only, the back being the part 
most exposed to attack: while 
others, like the horned lizards 
of Mexico and the southern 
United States, inhabiting the 
same dry region as the cactuses, 
are almost as closely 
covered with protec- 
tive spines as the 
Australian Moloch. In 
the Arabian desert, 
once more, we get the 
thorny - tailed lizards, 
whose hinder portion 
is ringed round with 
prickles ; and in other 
dry districts we find 
other protected kinds, 
progressively varying in the stage 
of their armour from the simplest 
to the most complex in every 
possible gradation. So among 
fish, No. 11 represents a fre- 
quent type, answering to the 
iguana type among lizards, where 
a few strong spines on the crest 
of the back seem sufficient to 
deter most would-be assailants. Our own 
stickle-backs, as I have pointed out before, 
are smaller examples of the same principle. 
But other kinds of fish have more and more 
scattered spines over the whole body, till at 
last we arrive at highly protected species like 





prickles if need were : the cactuses 
have only carried the same 
tendency a degree farther, and 
reduced the flat part of their leaves 
till nothing is left of them except 
the prickly termination. Imagine 
a holly leaf or a thistle leaf with 
the fleshy portion suppressed, and 
you have an epitome of the pro- 
bable history of the cactus-spine in 
the course of its development from 
expanded foliage to defensive 
prickle. 

Indeed, in certain types, every 
stage occurs between the plants 
and animals which are quite un- 
defended, through the plants and 
animals which are defended in 
part only or on the most vulnerable 
points, down to the plants and 
animals which seem reduced ex- 








tx. --A FISH, DEFENDED ON THE BACK ONLY. 
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the inflated globe-fish, which are veritable 
hedgehogs both in shape and in prickliness. 
You may observe that the best-armed kinds 
are almost always globular in form, at least 
in their defensive attitude, and are equally 
covered with prickles all over, 
because a sphere is, of course— 
as a soldier would say—the hardest 
“formation ” to attack, while the 
equal distribution of the spines 
leaves no loop-hole for approach 
to the most cunning assailant. 

An exactly similar gradation 
from the unarmed through the 
partially armed to the 
highly defended can 
easily be traced in many 
groups of plants. Take 
for instance the thistles. 
Here, there are one or 
two species which, 
though they look much 
like other thistles both 
in foliage and flower, . 
have really no actual prickles 
at all; the ends and angles of 
the leaves, while shaped as in 
the armed sorts, are quite soft 
and yielding. Then there are 
more advanced types which have 
hard prickly points to every lobe of the leaf, 
but still can be grasped by the smooth and 
unarmed stem; these kinds live mostly in 
rather exposed spots, but not in those where 
competition is fiercest and grazing animals 
most numerous. Last of all, we get species 
like the one represented in No. 12, which 
have the leaves prolonged down the stem by 
means of prickly wings, so that every portion 
of the plant is absolutely protected. Such 
sorts are developed on 
open commons and in 
boggy clay soils where 
pasture is abundant. In 
the nettle tribe, the same 
tactics are carried still 
further, for there each 
hair or prickle has a 
poison-bag at its’ base— 
a sort of snake’s fang in 
miniature—and positively 
stings the invader like 
a bee or a mosquito. 
Chis is an extreme instance of that likeness 
f plan which everywhere pervades plant and 
animal life. If we knew stings only in 
hornets and wasps, we should laugh at the 
notion that a weed could resent and resist 
intrusion by injecting poison into its assail- 














12.—A SPINY THISTLE, WITH 
PRICKLES RUNNING DOWN 
THE STEM. 
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ant: yet nettles are such common and 
familiar objects in a country walk, and have 
so often forced themselves upon our un- 
willing attention, that we have almost 
forgotten how to be astonished at the marvel 
of their behaviour. 

The sea is, if pos- 
sible, even fuller of 
prickly creatures than 
the land. Against our 
hawthorn bushes, our 
brambles, our porcu- 
pines, and our “thorny 
devils,” it sets an ‘im- 
mense array of spine- 
bearing animals of every 


conceivable type and 
pattern. They occur iti 
every group. The com- 


mon lobster belongs merely to 
the armour-plated section, like 
the tortoises and armadillos : 
but there is a_ well-known 
prickly lobster which also comes 
frequently into the London 
market, and which has its back 
all studded with defensive spines 
of the most deadly character. 
Similarly, most crabs have 
smooth shells; but there are 
certain prickly devil-crabs (No. 13) which 
consist of one serried mass of dense spikes, 
and which probably never get attacked at all 
by any other animal. The edible prawn is 
not prickly all over like these crabs, but he 
has a saw-like beak, which must suffice 
to ward off most assaults of his adversaries. 
A great many mollusks have shells with 
spines and other sharp projections, and these 
obviously serve to defend them from their 
enemies. But it is among 
the smaller and lower sea- 
beasties that one finds 
the greatest number of 
prickly forms. The star- 
fish are frequently spiny 
on their exposed upper 
surface, and the very 
name “sea-urchin” is 
equivalent to sea-hedge- 
hog, urchin being an old- 
English corruption of the 
French Aérisson. Most 
of the sea-urchins are intensely prickly: 
the curious one depicted in No. 14, where it 
is partly deprived of its spines, to show the 
shell, is not so much prickly as difficult to 
tackle for want of a point of approach: it 
resembles rather a blunt arrangement of 
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chevaux de frise than a circle of fixed bayonets. 
Roughly speaking, one may say that an im- 
mense majority of the lower creatures in the 
sea are more or less protected in one way or 
another. Either, like the urchins, they have 





14-—-A SEA-URCHIN, WITH SOME OF THE SPINES 
REMOVED TO SHOW THE SHELL. 


spines and spikes: or, if they are soft, like 
the jelly-fish, then they frequently sting : or, 
if they do not possess either prickles or a 
stinging fluid, then they are nasty to the 
taste, and advertise themselves as such by 
means of brilliant colours, as is the case with 
a great many sea-slugs. A walk through the 
galleries of the Natural History Museum at 
South Kensington will show you at once how 
extremely frequent are these prickly animals, 
especially in the sea. And here I will just 
add parenthetically that it is very little use 
strolling listlessly through 
such collections, as most 
people do, with a_ casual 
glance right and left at the 
various cases: if you want 
a visit to a museum to do 
you any good, you must 
select some such line of 
study for an afternoon as 
this, and go through the 
corridors looking out care- 
fully for the different plants 
and animals which exem- 
plify (say) this defensive 
prickly habit in every direc- 
tion. 

Even insects are often 
prickly, though we are a 
little apt to overlook the 
real prickliness of these 
smaller types, because it 
often does not look to our 
clumsy big eyes much more 
than mere hairiness, or 
even downiness. What is 







15.--A PRICKLY BEETLE. 
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to us men a soft fur on the stem of a 
plant will often prove to an ant an impass- 
able jungle like a tropical thicket . and what 
looks to our sight a woolly caterpillar, may 
seem to a bird a harsh spine - covered 
creature. Sometimes, however, the spines 
on insects are spines even to our human 
eyes : as is the case with the well-defended 
prickly beetle illustrated in No. 15, where 
the creature is seen appropriately walking 
about on the leaf of a favourite thistle, 
just as the hedgehogs skulk among gorse 
or blackthorn, and as the prickly lizards 
dwell habitually in. regions of prickly 
shrubs, prickly weeds, and prickly bushes. 
Many other beetles have spiny horns or 
projections which serve them in good stead 
as protective devices : a well-known case is 
that of our large and handsome English 
stag-beetle. Most of these armed creatures 
are as little likely to be molested by impor- 
tunate enemies in their own small world 
as the hedgehog, the porcupine, and the 
sword-fish are likely to be molested in larger 
circles. Of course it is impossible here to 
do more than quote a few examples out of 
the thousands that exist: but there are wide 
regions of the world where almost every 
plant and a vast number of the animals are 
thus covered with sharp thorns, or spines, or 
bristles. This is especially true of the 
Mediterranean region, as everyone knows who 
has wandered on the dry hills behind Nice 
and Cannes, or botanized the prickly bushes 
in the North African mountains, or 
hunted insects among the dry and 
thorny acacia scrub of Syria and Egypt. 
No. 16 introduces us te one of the 
many caterpillars which are protected by 
such spines or bristles as seem to us 
men scarcely more than 
hairs. It is the well-known 
larva of the tortoiseshell 
butterfly. At first sight, 
you would hardly suppose 
that these hairs could be 
classed among the spikes 
and prickles we have 
hitherto been considering. 
But just imagine yourself 
a bird, and try to think of 
yourself as swallowing one 
of these hairy insects. It 
must be pretty much the 
same thing as if you or | 
were to try swallowing a 
clothes-brush. As a matter 
of fact, indeed, protected 
caterpillars like these are 
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never eaten by any of the 


seldom or 
small birds which frequent our hedge-rows ; 


though they have other enemies. which 
manage to tackle them somehow. The 


cuckoo, for example, is an insatiable cater- 
pillar-eater, and, strange to say, he delights, 
most of all, in the hairy forms. He seems 
to have a throat specially constructed for 
bolting them, while the hair or bristles form 
at last a perfect coat 
of felt in the bird’s 
stomach. That is 
characteristic of the 
check and_ counter- 
check of nature: every 
move on one side is 
met and defeated by 
an opposite move on 
the other. Neverthe- 
less, it is quite clear 
that most hairy  cater- 
pillars are amply _pro- 
tected from the 
majority of their 
enemies, for they show 
themselves openly, like 
hedgehogs and porcu- 


pines, and do _ not 
attempt concealmen* 
like the edible sorts ; 


though when attacked, 
they often roll them 
selves up into a ball, 
after the fashion of so many other animals in 
this protected group, and turn a uniform set 
of stiff bristles towards the attacking party. 

It cannot be by accident, I think, that 
the globular form is assumed in such 
different cases both by thorny plants and by 
prickly animals. ‘The various creatures must 
have learnt by ancestral experience that this 
spherical arrangement of the spines or hairs is 
the best mode for defence : and while some 
of them, like the melon cactus and the sea- 
urchin, assume it permanently, others, like the 
hedgehog, the globe-fish, and the woolly- 
bear caterpillar, assume it only when special 
danger threatens. It is curious to note that 
something similar happens with armadillos 
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and woodlice, as well as with many marine 
animals of the armour-plated kind. Analo- 
gies like this run all through nature: they 
recur again and again in the most unlike 
classes. What succeeds in one place will 
succeed in another, where conditions are 
similar : whatever device is hit upon by one 
plant or animal is almost certain to be in- 
dependently hit upon in like circumstances 
by some other else- 
where. We are all of 
us a great deal less 
original than we sup- 
pose: and as for us 
men, it almost in- 
variably happens that 
our latest invention 
has been anticipated 
ages ago by a_ grub 
or a_ sea - anemone. 
When we prepare to 
receive cavalry on a 
thick wall of bayonets 
at different angles, 
what are we doing 
after all save imitat- 
ing a device long since 
inaugurated by the 
hedgehog, the cactus, 
and the hairy cater- 
pillars? Our hollow 
square is but an echo 
of the sea - urchin’s 
shell ; our armoured ships, with their des- 
tructive rams, are strikingly like the lobster 
with his pointed forehead. If you look 
abroad in nature for such hints and antici- 
pations of human progress, you will find 
them on all sides—especially as regards the 
arts and stratagems of war. It is only in the 
highest industries of peace and the fine arts 
of beauty that we have really got so very 
much ahead of our dumb relations. For 
desert warfare, in particular, was there ever a 
finer strategist than the humble melon cactus ? 
Commissariat is always the great problem in 
the desert ; wells are the crux: he has solved 
that problem and avoided that crux in a way 
that would seem to deserve a peerage. 








By Vicror L. WHITECHURCH. 
were strolling through the 
Paris Salon. ‘Tired of passing 
through endless galleries and 
gazing at the pictures, we 
had descended into the great 
central hall devoted to statuary, 
where it is permissible to smoke, and had lit 
our cigarettes. My companion was only a 
passing acquaintance, a fellow-countryman I 
had met at the table d’héte, and who, like 
myself, was passing a few weeks in the 
French metropolis. He was a slight, delicate- 
looking young man of about five-and-twenty, 
a well-read and charming companion. As 
we entered the hall, with its long rows of 
statues, I noticed that he turned a little pale, 
but put it down to the heat of the day. 
Presently we stopped to admire a gracefully- 
modelled figure by one of the most eminent 
exhibitors. “A very fine piece of sculp- 
ture,” said my friend. 
“Scarcely that,” I replied. 
out of an appropriate material 
Paris.” 


“Tt’s made 
plaster of 


FIX. 


Paris!” he re 
nervous Start; 


“Plaster of 
plied, with a 
“how terrible !” 

“Why, what’s the matter?” I 
asked, with a laugh. 

“Ah!” he replied, “I dare 
say my exclamation seemed 
strange to you. But plaster of 
Paris has an awful meaning to 
my ears, as you would agree if 
you heard of an adventure from 
the effects of which I am only 
just recovering.” 

“Have you any objection to 

telling me ?” 
“Not the slightest. 
sit down over yonder, 


Come and 
and [I'll 


explain myself; then you'll see why 
I hate the name of plaster of Paris.” 


So we sat down and he began his 
story, which I repeat in his own words as 
far as possible. 


Jasper Keen and myself were chums 
during the year we were together at Oxford, 
and our friendship continued after he had 
gone down through the two years I remained. 
He was my senior—three or four years older 
than myself ; and, as is generally the case in 
strong friendships, my opposite in many 
respects. I was a reading man; Keen was 
more noted for the strength of his arm on 
the river, and as a desperate “forward” in 
the footer field. My temper was always one 
of the mildest; Keen would give vent to 
paroxysms of anger, and weeks of smothered, 
revengeful passion. He was a tall, magni 
ficently-built fellow, and the men often called 
us the “long and short of it,” so great was 
the contrast between us. 

I do not say that there was nothing intel 
lectual about Jasper Keen. On the con- 
trary, he was a genius; only, like most of 
his species, he worked by fits and starts. 
When he did work, however, it was to some 
purpose, as the examiners knew. And with 
all his great strength and passion for sport 
he had a very marked artistic temperament, 
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which showed itself in his love of sculpture 
and modelling. His rooms were a curiosity. 
Very few books—he always sold them the 
instant he had finished reading them—prize 
oars and “pots” in profusion, and a collec- 
tion of clay busts, modelled by himself. 
There was a row of college Dons on his 
mantelshelf, clever caricatures, his intimate 
friends—and his enemies. If he liked a 
man, he made an excellent little bust of him ; 
on the contrary, one who incurred his hatred 
was modelled in some eccentric or repulsive 
manner, but still with strict regard to a 
correct likeness so that it was impossible to 
mistake the man. 

When Jasper Keen left the ’Varsity he set 
up a studio in London. He was a man of 
fairly large private means, and did not care 
about earning money. He devoted himself 
still to sport during the intervals when he 
was not exercising his hobby, and lived a 
generally easy and comfortable life. 

In due time I also went to live in town, 
and plunged into the vortex of literary work, 
to which I had determined to devote my 
life. I constantly saw Keen, and our friend- 
ship was as great as ever, until 

Yes, “until”—you guess what I 
mean. There was a woman in it, as 
there always is, and she stepped in 
between us. Jasper Keen loved her 
madly, jealously. Over and over again 
he was repulsed, for Ivey Stirling 
never cared for him. He frightened 
her with the intensity of his devotion. 

One day he said to her :— 

“The truth is, you care for another 
man.” 

“ And what if I do?” said Ivey, boldly. 

“What if’ you do! Why, this. If I 
find the man, even if he were my 
greatest friend, I’d kill him rather 
than he should win you !” 

He was Keen’s greatest friend. 

The man who was accepted by 
Ivey Stirling was myself, and, in 
spite of all, I trust she will be 
my wife before the year is out. 

I may well say, “In spite of 
all.” When Keen heard of it, 
he was furious. I told him 
myself. I thought it best that 
he should hear the news first 
from the lips of his friend, and 
I hoped from the bottom of my 
heart that our friendship would 
not-be destroyed. So I went 
round to his studio and broke 
the news to him. 
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He stood for some moments with his 
whole frame quivering, his nostrils dilated, 
and his eyes starting forward, like some wild 
beast held in restraint by a chain. Then he 
turned to a pedestal on which stood a bust 
of myself, fashioned by him in the old 
Oxford days, and dashed it to the ground. 
The fragments of clay went rattling over the 
studio. 

“ Leonard Fendron,” he yelled, “as I have 
broken your bust, so will I break you. You 
false, traitorous hound, you think you have 
stolen from me the one object I have to live 
for. But not yet—do you hear? I could 
crush you as you stand—I could break every 
bone in your body with this hand of mine. 
But that would be too poor a revenge. I 
will wait—I will make you suffer such agony 
as you have given me. Go, I say, go, and 
may the worst of all curses light upon 
you—the curse of a friend you have 
wronged.” 

It was useless to explain, so I went. Ivey 
was much disturbed when I told her about 
this interview ; but to tell the truth, I thought 
little of it myself. I had seen Keen in a 


paroxysm of rage before, and I hoped that 


“HE DASHED IT TO THE GROUND,” 
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in time he would see things sensibly for the 
sake of our old friendship. 

For a year I never saw the man. His 
studio was shut up, and report said that he 
had gone abroad. Then I suddenly met 
him face to face in Fleet Street. I was 
going to pass him by at first, but he stopped 
me and shook hands. 

“ How d’ye do, Fendron?” he said. “ Last 
time I saw you I was in a bit of a temper. 
But that’s all over now, and I can afford to 
let the past be buried in the past—if you can 
too.” 

“Certainly,” I replied ; “I’m only too 
delighted to hear our friendship still exists.” 

“That’s right,” he said. “And now come 
and have some lunch with me. There’s a 
restaurant handy where we can talk.” 

So I went with him. He was most friendly 
and chatty. He told me he had been abroad, 
but that the last five months he had spent in 
England. 

“I’ve been living like a hermit,” he said. 
“ The fact is, I’m engaged on a master-piece 
of work. It will beat anything I’ve ever done. 
Oh, it’s a grand thing, I can tell you. I fitted 
up a studio in the country some months ago, 
and I’ve hardly stirred out of it since—simply 
worked and seen no one. But I’ve had an 
end in view, as you shall see for yourself. 
Now, I want you to pay me a visit, and you 
shall be the first to see my masterpiece. Will 
you come ?” 

“Certainly,” I said ; “what day will suit 
you ?” 

“Let me see—it’s the goth to-day. I 
want a clear fortnight on the work before I 
finish. Can you come on Friday, the 24th, 
and stay till Monday? I can easily put 
you up.” 

“With pleasure. That will suit me 
capitally. Only, you haven’t told me where 
to come to yet.” 

“]T hardly think you’d find it if I did,” he 
answered, thoughtfully ; “it’s not very far 
from town, but it’s a bit awkward to get at 
for a stranger. So suppose you meet me at 
Euston at half-past eight on that Friday 
evening, and I’ll take you down. It’s rather 
late, but you shall havea good supper as soon 
as you get there, I promise you.” 

To this arrangement I accordingly agreed, 
and on the 24th I met Keen at Euston. 
Telling me that he had purchased my ticket, 
he took me to a local train. We got out at 
Sudbury, the station near Wembley Park. 

“ There’s some little distance to walk,” he 
said, “so we’d better step it out briskly.” 

It must have been a tramp of over two 
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miles that finally brought us to a large house, 
standing quite alone a little way off the road, 
somewhere in the direction of Edgware. 
Although not many miles from London, the 
country about here is very lonely, and there 
was not a house near. It was about ten 
o’clock and quite dark when Keen opened the 
door with a latch-key. 

“Welcome!” he cried. “You must be 
tired and hungry. We'll have supper at once, 
it’s all ready.” 

And without further ado he led the way into 
a good-sized room, lit by a lamp, and revealed 
a table spread with cold viands. 

There was a change in his tone of voice 
that made me feel rather uneasy as he went 
on °-— 

“We're all to ourselves, Fendron. I’ve 
let the servants out for the evening. But 
everything’s ready for us, so sit down and 
begin. We must be our own butlers.” 

It was an excitable meal. The whole of 
the time Keen talked and laughed and joked. 
He ran on about old times and our college 
days; he laughed long and boisterously 
once I expostulated with him for his noise. 

“What does it matter?” he shouted. 
“There’s not a soul near. That’s the beauty 
of the country. You might yell yourself 
hoarse in this shanty of mine, and no one 
would hear you.” 

He even touched on my engagement. 
Leaning across the table, he insisted upon 
grasping my hand. 

“T’ve never congratulated you yet, old 
chap, you know. Last time we were on this 
subject I was in a huff. But it’s all right 
now. May you be happy—ha! ha! ha! 
as happy as you deserve !” 

Supper over, he took up the lamp. 

“Come,” he said, “we'll adjourn to the 
studio and smoke there. I’ve got to show 
you my great work. It will surprise you. 
Come along.” 

He led the way to the very top of the 
house, and we entered a large room which 
he had turned into a studio. Lumps of clay, 
pieces of stone, tools, and half-finished works 
were lying about in artistic confusion. Ona 
small table was a box of cigars, several 
decanters of wine and spirits, siphons and 
tumblers. In one corner of the room was a 
large bath, filled with a white powder, while 
a small shovel and a couple of pails of water 
stood by it. In the centre of the room was 
a very large, hollow wooden pedestal, shaped 
like a cylinder, and quite as high as my 
shoulders, such as is used sometimes for 
standing heavy busts upon. The top, how- 
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ever, had been removed from this cylinder, 
and there was nothing on it. The room was 
evidently only lighted by a skylight, and a 
thick curtain hung over the door, and 
stretched across what was apparently a 
recess at the farther end of the apartment 
was another curtain, hanging in_ black 
folds. 

Keen gave me a cigar and sat me down in 
a chair. 

“Well, what do you think of my work- 
shop ?” he asked. 

“T’ve hardly had time to look round, yet,” 
[ replied. “ What’s that huge pedestal for ?” 

“You'll see later on,” he said. 

Again that ominous change in 
his voice. 

“ And what’s in that bath?” 

“Oh! plaster of Paris,” he 
answered, with a laugh; “ but 
now, watch! I’m going to draw 
the curtain !” 

First lighting a couple more 
lamps, he drew the curtain aside 
with a sudden jerk. The result 
was electrical. 
There, standing on 
a small raised plat- 
form, life-size 
and most ex 
quisitely mod- 
elled, was a 
statue of Ivey 
Stirling, my 
betrothed. I 
sprang to my 
feet and utter- 
ed an excla 
mation of 
surprise. 

“Ves,” shout- 
ed Keen, 
“there stands 
the image of 
the woman you love 
and the woman I loved 
She whose image was 
graven upon my heart 
that I was able to mould this 
statue as you see it; to 
mould it for you, Leonard 
Fendron, who have won the prize. 
not tell you it was a master-piece ? ” 

“You did. And so it is,” I replied, with 
an indescribable feeling of terror creeping 
over me. My companion rushed to the 
table and filled two glasses. One of them 
he thrust into my hand. 

“A health!” he cried. 


once, 
sO 
MY 


“1 SPRANG TO 


Did I 


“ Drain it to 
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the dregs. A health to the fair Ivey, your 
betrothed! Drink it, Fendron!” 

“A health to the fair _Ivey—my future 
wife,” I said, mechanically, drinking the 
liquor and gazing at the statue. 

“ Your future wife!” echoed Keen, with a 
terrible voice. “ Never!” I turned and 
gazed at him. He was foaming with mad- 
ness and rage. At the same moment my 
head grew dizzy, and the room seemed twirling 
round. I made a wild rush for the door, 
but fell in a dead faint before I could reach it. 


When I came to my senses again there 
was an awful 
feeling of 
cramp all 
over me. My 
whole body 
with my legs 
and arms 
seemed to be 
held in a vice 
that was pres- 
sing upon me 
at every 
point. I open- 
ed my eyes. 
The first 
thing that 
met my gaze 
was the statue 
of Ivey placed 
opposite me. 
I was in an 
upright posi- 


tion, but I 
could. not 
move. I 


looked 
downwards, 
but not even 
then did I 
realize the 
horrible 
truth. I was 
a up to my 
shoulders in 
the hollow 
pedestal. 

** Halloa ! 
you've come to, have you?” said a mocking 
voice, and Jasper Keen stood in front of 
me, the grin of a lunatic on his face. 

“For God’s sake, what have you done?” I 
asked. 

“T’ll very soon tell you,” he replied, with a 
sneer ; “I’ve made a statue of you. Listen. 
You are up to your shoulders in plaster of 


AND_UTTERED AN EXCLAMATION OF 


SURPRISE.” 


FEET 
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Paris. Whilst you were insensible from the 
effects of that drugged wine you drank I 
placed you in the pedestal, mixed that bath- 
ful of plaster and water, and poured it in 
with you. It took me some time to do, and 
it’s now four o’clock in the morning. By this 
time it’s thoroughly set, and you cannot move 
hand or foot.” 

The terrible situation was dawning upon my 
mind. My tormentor went on: 

“ Did you’think, Leonard Fendron, that I 
had forgotten? Did you expect to get a 
forgiveness from Jasper Keen? You should 
have known me 
better, and not 
have walked so 
foolishly into the 
snare that I set for 
you. I told youl 
would have re- 
venge. I have 
waited and 
schemed a_ long 
time, but now the 
hour of my ven- 
geance has come. 

Here, before the 
image of the 
woman you love, 
you shall die, 
Leonard Fendron 

die a_ slow 
and an awful 
death. I shall 
leave you here, 
fixed, immov- 
able —a_ living 
statue. Don’t 
think to escape, 
for I have 
planned it well. 

My servants 
were dismissed 
two days ago; 
I told them I 
was going to vo 
leave the house 
for some months. You can shriek and howl 
as much as you please, but no one will hear 
you. I’ve tested that carefully. In short, 
unless an angel from Heaven comes to set 
you free, here you'll stay till you starve to 
death in cramp and agony.” 

“Have mercy Poe 
stopped me. 

*“* Mercy ? 


SHALL DIE 


began, but he 
As soon expect to find it at 
Satan’s hands! Here, I'll put this table with 
the liquor on it close to you. It will be 


more tantalizing. And now I must be off. 


A SLO 


w 
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I’ve planned my escape well. Good-bye, 
Leonard Fendron. 
bride of clay!” 

And the madman, for so he was, I am 
assured, at that moment struck me a heavy 
blow in the face, turned on his heel, slammed 
the door, and I heard his footsteps disappear 
down the stairs. I was alone and helpless. 

I cannot describe the torture as the long 
hours went by and the light of the lamps 
slowly faded as the day began to dawn. The 
cramp in my body and limbs was awful, my 
throat was parched, and my brain seemed on 

fire. I yelled and screamed 

at the top of my voice, listen- 

ing in anguish for an answer- 

ing call, but answers came 
there none. The 
villain had pre- 
pared his plot 
too well! In 
my madness I 
tried to lurch 
forward and 
hurl myself to 
the floor. In 
vain! The 
pedestal was 
fixed! And 
there, a few feet 
in front of me, 
stood the statue 
of Ivey, so life- 
like and beauti- 
ful that it 
seemed at times 
to my frenzied 
brain that she 
was smiling and 
speaking to me. 

Then came a 

time when all 
was dark. I 
had fainted. 
Too soon I re- 
turned to the 
fearful reality, 
and redoubled my screams. It was fruitless. 
I was in a mental and bodily agony that was 
too awful for words. How the hours passed 
I knew not. It seemed years that I had 
been fixed there. I seemed never to have 
lived at all, except in a world of terror. 

My God! I cannot describe the 
guish. . . 

Suddenly there came a sound... Yes... . 
I was not mistaken. . . . A heavy bang on 
the roof over-head. I listened with straining 
ears—ah—a footstep ! 


I wish you joy with your 


AND AWFUL DEATH. 


an 
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“For God’s sake, help—help!” I cried. 

Then there came a tap at the skylight 
over-head, and a voice spoke :— 

“ Excuse me, but may I come in?” 

“Come in!” I shrieked ; “ in Heaven’s 
name yes, come in!” 

“You seem in a mighty hurry,” replied 
the voice. “Suppose you open the sky- 
light for me.” 

“T can’t,” I answered; “smash it—do 
what you like—only be quick.” 

Crash! the glass came spattering down on 
the floor, a foot came through the window, 
then another, and in 
a few seconds the 
man himself stood 
before me. 

** Well, I’m blowed !” 
he exclaimed ; “ what 
on earth does this 
mean ?” 

“For God’s_ sake 
be quick and set me 
free,” I begged. “ It’s 
killing me. Give me 
something to drink 
first.” 

I eagerly drained 
the tumbler of soda- 
watéF he held to my 
lips. Then he set to 
work. He was a busi- 
nesslike man, and 
there were some 
stone-chisels and 
hammers about. In 
a very few minutes he 
had split the pedestal 
down, and was’ ham- 
mering and chipping 
away at the plaster, 
which, of course, 
by this time was 
quite hard, and 
came off in flakes 
and lumps. It 
seemed ages to me, 
but he afterwards 
told me it took 
him a very short time to get me free, 
though large lumps of plaster still stuck to 
my clothes. I was horribly cramped, and 
could not stir when it was over. He un- 
dressed me and gave me a tremendous 
rubbing, until at length the circulation 
became partially restored and the agony 
began to subside, and I was able to talk. 

“Well,” he exclaimed, “this is the rum- 
miest thing I’ve ever come across. Good- 


“A FOOT CAME THROUGH THE WINDOW.” 


ness only knows what would have happened 
to you if my parachute hadn’t gone wrong.” 

“ Your parachute ? ” 

“Yes—that’s how I came here. I’m a 
professional aeronaut, and I’ve been making 
a balloon ascent and a parachute descent at 
Wembley Park every Saturday afternoon for 
a couple of months past.” 

“And you landed on the roof?” I ex- 
claimed. 

“Exactly. Something went wrong, and I 
found myself coming down more quickly 
than I intended. The wind’s a bit high and 
blew me some dis- 
tance, and I thought 
I was going smash 
against this house, 
but, as luck had it, 
I just managed to 
tumble on the roof, 
which, luckily, is flat, 
and here I am. 
Lucky for you, wasn’t 
it?” 

Keen’s words had 
come very nearly true. 
He had said that 
only an angel from 
Heaven could rescue 
me ! 

Well, little remains 
to be told. I was 
very ill for weeks ; in 
fact, I am only just 
getting over it now. 
The only wonder is 
that I escaped as I 
did, but as Keen had 
put me in the pedestal 
with my clothes on, 
and had not pressed 

down the plaster, 
the pressure was 
slighter than it 
might have been, 
though that was 
bad enough. 
As for Keen 
himself, he got 
clean away. You see, he had over twelve 
hours’ start, for it was not until late on 
Saturday afternoon that the aeronaut found 
me. I don’t know, and I don’t much care, 
what has become of him. I only mean to 
take good care that he doesn’t have another 
chance of stopping our marriage. 

And now, perhaps, you will understand 
why I feel a little queer at the mention of 
plaster of Paris. 
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By CHARLES HERBERT. 


amet ROSSING the Alps _ by 

e: Balloon” does not appeal 

ry so strongly to the imagina- 

tion of the reader as trips to 

..| the North Pole or Klondike, 

AS yet a great deal of 

interest and romance attaches to such a 
project. 

During the late autumn of last year Captain 
Edward Spelterini, who has made over 500 
balloon ascents, determined to make an 
attempt to cross the high Alps of Switzerland 
in a balloon, a feat which no air-ship had 
ever before then accomplished. He had many 
reasons for wishing to undertake this voyage 
in the upper regions over the most magnifi- 
cent scenery in Europe. Himself keenly 
interested in meteorological and physical 
questions, he had succeeded in enlisting the 
sympathy of the Weather Bureau of Switzer- 
land, and, also of many Swiss scientific men 
of high standing. It was his intention to 
make a number of experiments and observa- 
tions on the physical conditions of the upper 
atmosphere, and to take a large series of 


photographs of the country over which he 


would travel. The point of view from which 
these photographs should be taken in order 
to be of the greatest use for cartography, 
geography, and geology, was carefully planned, 


and attempts were to be made to employ the 
science of photography in the study of the 
formation of vapour and cleuds in high 
Alpine altitudes. 

It was on October 3rd that Captain 
Spelterini, after waiting some days, made his 
ascent from Sion, in Canton Valais. The 
“Vega” passed over Montreux and Yver- 
don ; then, crossing the Jura, it went towards 
Pontarlier at a height of 2,500 métres. It 
eventually descended without mishap at 
Pratoy, between Langres and Dijon, in the 
Cote d’Or. 

The photographs of mountain scenery 
taken during this balloon trip over the Alps 
are of extraordinary interest and beauty, and 
are the only ones of the kind in existence, 
for no one else has ever photographed the 
mountains of Switzerland from a_ balloon 
before. They give us aspects of the rugged 
Alps such as no photographer or painter 
could obtain in the ordinary way. The cloud 
and snow effects are of great beauty, and the 
mountains, which we thought we knew so 
well, reveal themselves in a wonderfully novel 
and beautiful manner. 

Captain Spelterini’s photographs open up, 
in fine, a new field for the lover of Nature, 
and many disciples of this art will probably 
arise. There is a great deal of work to be 
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done in the way of balloon photography, and this, together with the photographs taken 
but the process is not by any means so easy on the occasion, will appear in an early 
as it looks, and one must be prepared for 
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repeated failures. The trip has everywhere aroused the 
Captain Spelterini has written an account greatest interest, and the German Emperor, 
of the voyage of the “ Vega” over the Alps, doubtless with an eye to the employment of 
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4-~~DESCENT IN THE VALLEY 


balloon photography in warfare, commanded 
Captain Spelterini to take his balloon and 
photographic apparatus to Wiesbaden, and to 
make an ascent before him there. 

The photographs Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 were 
taken by Captain Spelterini during a special 
ascent which he made from Vevey, on the 
Lake of Geneva. 

In No. 1 the balloon is leaving Vevey on 
a lovely summer morning, and a large con 
course of spectators have assembled in the 
Place du Marché 
to witness its 
parture, for Captain 
Spelterini has a 
great name an 
aeronaut, and has 
made more trips 
in Switzerland than 
anyone else. One 
of the occupants of 
the car is waving 
adieu, and his 
position looks ex 
tremely precarious. 
In the foreground 
is a photographer 
with his camera set 
up on its legs wait 
ing for a favour- 
able moment to 
“press the button.” 

No. 2 is a photo- 
graph taken from 
the balloon, which 
has risen to 
some little height 
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above Vevey. 
We are looking 
down on the 
Place du Marché, 
where the spec- 
tators look like 
little ants and 
the buildings 
like children’s 
toys. How 
bright the sun 
must have been 
is evident from 
the shadow cast 
by each indi- 
vidual and every 
object. The 
boats on the lake 
remind one of 
nothing so much 
as the little water 
skaters which 
skim to and fro over the surface of a pond. 

No. 3 was taken while the balloon was 
over Clarens, on the Lake of Geneva, the 
beautiful village three and a half miles from 
Vevey, immortalized by Rousseau. The 
villas and chateaux standing in their own 
grounds present a curious appearance. 

The last picture (No. 4) taken during the 
Vevey ascent shows the balloon at the finish 
of the journey in the Valley of the Rhone. 
Captain Spelterini may be seen standing on 
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6.—BALE—THE JOHANNITER BRIDGE. 


the right of the balloon. He wears a peaked 


cap, and his features are illuminated by a 
broad smile; so he had evidently effected a 
safe and satisfactory landing. 


Nos. 5, 6, 7, and 8 were all taken at 
one time or another by Captain Spelterini 
while _ ballooning 
over Bale, that 
great Swiss centre, 
the “Clapham 
Junction” of Swit- 
zerland, so well 
known to travel- 
lers on the Conti- 
nent. No. 5 isa 
very pretty pic- 
ture, and gives a 
bird’s-eye view of 
the town and the 
three bridges. In 
the foreground is 
the five - arched 
‘*Johanniter 
Briicke,’’ com- 
pleted in 1882; 
the centre one is 
the wooden “ Alte 
Briicke,” 165yds. 
in length, 16yds. 
in breadth, and 
partly supported 
by stone piers ; it 
was originally 
built in 1225. In 
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the middle of the 
bridge rises a 
chapel of the six- 
teenth century, and 
a column with a 
barometer and 
weathercock. 
Above this old 
bridge the river is 
crossed by the 
iron “ Wettstein 
Briicke,” com- 
pleted in 1879 with 
three spans 2ooft. 
in width. In No. 
6 we are looking 
right down on to 
the Johanneter 
Bridge, and on the 
people walking 
over it, who look 
like tiny insects. 
The swirl of the 
Rhine around the 
arches comes out 
very prettily; this photograph was taken 
in brilliant sunshine, and is a very clever 
example of balloon photography. No. 7 is 
curious, for the photographer has managed 
to get a picture showing the shadow of 
the balloon on the Rhine. The view was 
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No. 


above 


taken while over the outskirts of Bale. 


8 was taken while the balloon was 


the monument of St. Jacob to the south 
This monument, completed in 


east of Bale. 


1872, commemorates the heroism and death 
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of 1,300 confede- 
rates who opposed 
the Armagnac in- 
vaders under the 
Dauphin (afterwards 
Louis XI.) in 1444. 
No. 9 was taken 
while the balloon 
was over Arleshéim, 
a little hamlet near 
Bale: the white 
roads spreading out 
in all directions 
from the village are 
plainly visible. 
No. 10 is Winter- 
thur, on the Eulach, 
a wealthy and in- 
dustrial town and 
an important rail- 
way junction. 
From this photo- 
graph we get an 
idea of the breadth 
of the principal 
streets. Winterthur lies to the north-east of 
Zurich. No. 11 was taken by Captain 
Spelterini while above St. Gall, one of the 
highest lying of the larger towns of Europe: 


it is situated a few miles south of Lake 
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like rivers, and 

we might ima- 

gine we were 

looking down on 

a Venice. No. 

12 shows the 

ancient and 

thriving town of 

Bienne, on the 

Lake of Bienne, 

some thirty miles 

south of Bale. 

The view from 

Bienne is en- 

hanced in clear 

weather by the 

magnificent 

chain of .the 

Bernese Alps. 

Nos. 13 and 14 

represent Zurich, 

the beautiful 

Swiss town 

which will oe 

setvanretin. well known to 

most readers. In 

Constance. St. Gall is one of the chief No. 14 we get a view of the lake, whose 

industrial towns of Switzerland, embroidered beauty and charm are scarcely equalled by 
cotton goods being its staple product. The that of any other Swiss lake. 


broad roads in this photograph look almost We have already alluded to the fact that 
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— BIENNE, 


Captain Spelterini takes a keen interest in 
scientific matters. During his balloon ascents 


he frequently makes observations with the 


meteorological and _ physical instruments 
which he carries with him, and the results of 
his investigations in the upper regions of the 
atmosphere are greatly valued by the Swiss 
Weather Bureau and the savants of Switzer- 
land and Germany. 

“ Air travels,” writes Captain Spelterini, 
“have excited at all times the greatest interest 


among all classes of the population, and do 
so even to-day, when a balloon trip is no 
more considered a rare event. The landing 
of a balloon, whether it takes place in the 
neighbourhood of a large town or in the 
open country, is always an interesting occur- 
rence. Young and old come rushing from 
all sides, and are ready to lend a helping 
hand in assisting the aeronaut to pack up his 
balloon. Every day many people express 
the wish to be able to travel through the 
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14.—ZURICH—SHOWING THE LAKE. 


air in a balloon and to obtain a bird’s-eye 
view of the earth; few, however, are able 
to realize this wish. By photographs, 
however, it is possible to give an idea to 
anyone outside who cannot enjoy this sport 
how the earth looks from a bird’s-eye view. 
It is true that such photographs are com- 
paratively rare and difficult to obtain. The 
attempt of a well-known Berlin artistic estab- 
lishment to obtain such photographs of large 
towns, etc., from balloons for their periodical 
failed from the beginning. 

“The difficulties in taking such photographs 
are very great; a great deal of practice is 
required, and many failures will occur before 
something good is produced. I may mention 
that the reproduction of such photographs by 
blocks is defective, and cannot be compared 
with the picture observed on the negative 
plate through the lens. 

“The endeavour to obtain photographs from 
balloons is as old as photography itself. It 
is only recently, however, that pictures of any 
value have been obtained ; it was especially 
the invention of the dry plates and the im- 
provements inconnection therewith which con- 
tributed in developing balloon photography. 

“In most cases it is only possible to take 
instantaneous photographs, as even a captive 
balloon is nearly always in motion. Although 


the instantaneous shutter may act with the 
greatest possible speed, it is important also 
in instantaneous photography that the 
apparatus should be as nearly as possible in 
a state of repose at the moment that the 
photograph is being taken, namely, during 
the time of exposure. In consequence the 
camera is either let into the bottom of the 
car, or, if one wishes to economize space in 
the car, fixed to the outside of the latter by 
means of strong universal joints, which make 
it possible to focus the camera in all direc- 
tions. The use of a hand camera is of great 
advantage to an experienced aeronaut-photo- 
grapher, as it can be easily moved. The 
steadier the observer holds the apparatus the 
better of course the photographs will come out. 
As regards the camera itself, a firm connection 
of the board holding the lens with the back 
part is best. Cameras with bellows in the 
balloon are too easily damaged. As regards 
shutters, the Anschutz shutters offer the 
greatest advantages. With these not only 
can the time of exposure be best regulated, 
but they have also this in their favour, that 
the single portions of the sensitive film of the 
plate are lighted successively, whereby the 
shaking of the balloon cannot exercise such 
a disturbing influence upon the clearness of 
the photo.” 
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i was settling-day 
on the Melbourne 


the second 

week in January, 

1894, and at midday old 
Joe Kinnoms walked with uneven, 
rapid strides through his outer office 
and banged-to the door of his pri- 
vate room as he entered. Next 
moment his voice was heard, high 
rasping. 

“Tims !” he called. 

In response, his shorthand clerk, a cadav- 
erous, pale-cheeked youth, approached the 
door timidly. He returned in a few minutes 
looking even more bilious than usual. 

“The guv’nor’s got it ot! My word!” 
he ejaculated, as he propped himself against 
the desk. “I guess the slump in ‘ The Lone 
Star” has ‘it ’im a faicer. He ain’t in to any- 
one, he sez.” 

The clerks gaped at each other mournfully. 
Old Joe Kinnoms, with his burly, huge figure, 
his laughing, red face, staring eyes, and limp- 
ing leg, had been a friend to all of them 

His luck, till within the last six months, 
had been a byword of derision throughout 
Melbourne. ‘Then, suddenly, the tide had 
turned. His prospecting partner, Alec 
Johnson, had stumbled on “ The Lone Star” 
reef on the road to Coolgardie, had pegged 
out the whole claim, and in less than a 


and 


month Joe Kinnoms had been féted a 
hundred times, had opened a large office in 
Collins Street, and was in the full tide of that 
fortune which had so long lured and baulked 
him. With the statutory dummies to form a 
company, he and Johnson were sole pro- 
prietors of “The Lone Star,” and the shares 
went booming ever up. The Exchange ex 
perts had reported on it in glowing terms, 
and there was hardly a man in Collins Street 
who did not clap Kinnoms on his back, 
swear they had ever thought him a good 
*fellow, and craved the pleasure of drinking 
his health in a bumper-—at Joe’s expense. 

On the strength of “ The Lone Star,” Joe 
had plunged. His liabilities were heavy, 
but they didn’t total half the assets of his 
treasure-trove. Then on the New Year's 
Day his telegrams to his partner remained 
unanswered ; a whisper got abroad that the 
reef had suddenly panned out. The rumour 
was confirmed, and from twenty-seven pounds 
a ten-pound share “ The Lone Star” slumped 
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to threepence with no buyers, and “old Joe’s 
luck ” again became a proverb. 

He sat in his sanctum staring blindly at 
his private ledger. The figures spelt ruin— 
inevitable, overwhelming. As he thought of 
his long life-struggle, his late glorious hopes, 
his one daughter, Laura, a great groan burst 
from him. As if in sudden mockery of his 
thoughts the voice of his daughter rose in the 
outer office. 

“Daddy not in to me, Mr. Tims?” she 
was exclaiming. “I'll watch it! I'll see 
my daddy when I like, if the governor and 
his wife were with him! ” 

Next moment the private door was flung 
open and the girl rushed in. Just over the 
threshold she stopped short, her face blanch- 
ing suddenly at the sight of her father. 

About eighteen years of age, erect and 
springy as an ash sapling, she was a picture 
warm and lovely enough to light the eyes of 
the most fastidious of parents. Her face 
was startling almost in its brilliant fairness, 
its rose-leaf, crystal complexion, a fairness 
only enhanced by the scarlet curve of the full 
lips, the melting, sunny blue of her eyes, 
and the golden shimmering of the locks that 
nestled beneath the sailor-hat. She was 
dressed in a navy blue yachting costume, 
which suited her admirably, at once setting 
off in its contrast her blonde loveliness and 
suggesting the subtle, long curves of the 
youthful form. 

Her pause was only of a second’s duration. 
The next moment she had flung herself into 
her father’s arms, crying, “‘ Daddy, dear old 
dad, what is the matter?” 

Old Joe for the first time in his life re- 
pulsed her irritably, looked stupidly round 
fora moment, then lifting his hands to his 
head reeled into a chair. The clerks, fright- 
ened at the swift purpling of his face, 
gathered silently at the door. 

“Get a doctor, Mr. Tims,” said the girl, 
quietly, as she bent over her father, loosening 
his collar. “And you boys had better get 
to your business. Dad won't be too pleased 
to find you a-gaping there when he does 
come round.” 

Then, as her father stirred, she bent over 
him again, catching his thickly muttered 
words. 

“Too late, Lottie!” he said, using her 
child-name. “It’s the last settling - day. 
Stick to ‘The Lone Star,’ girlie. Johnson 
a rogue, or put away. Reef’s there all right. 

Lower tunnel... . 
Remember ! ” 


He swayed to and fro for a moment, made 
Vol xvii.—8§. 
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a convulsive grasp at his throat, then, with a 
heavy lurch forwards, slipped through his 
daughter’s arms on to the floor, dead ! 


It was about six weeks later that the camp 
at Riniwaloo, some hundred or so miles from 
Coolgardie, knocking off work at sundown, 
was gathered about the store canteen of 
Miles Hardy, watching with a somewhat list- 
less interest the blurred figure of a horseman 
creeping slowly down the long ridge that led 
to the camp. 

It was as wild a bit of scenery as Australia 
knows how to afford. Two great rolling, 
climbing stretches of mountain rising either 
side of a mournful, still gully, and towering 
away 3,00oft. up to the northern and southern 
skies. Far beneath the eternal silence of the 
gaunt gum trees, rude slabs of rock, cosy 
nooks of fern. The camp was on the 
northern side, within half a mile of the now 
deserted “ Lone Star Reef.” Having been 
built there in the first rush, there it stayed, 
though the miners were all occupied on the 
fairly rich reef that lay across the gully. 
About 800 men in all, they included already 
a banker, a parson, a storekeeping publican, 
police agents, and the usual riff-raff, scum, 
and honest workers of a year-old venture. 

The sun dipping down in a blaze of shim 
mering gold over the western purpled road 
made it difficult to the watchers outside the 
canteen to get a fair squint at the new-comer. 
As the golden orb sank. lower, however, the 
long shadows threw the approaching rider 
into distinct relief, bringing a score of steely 
eyes into a blind, concentrated gaze of 
astonishment. 

“ Bli’ me, if it ain’t a femayle !” stuttered 
Jos Leslie, ex-African trooper, at last, 
breaking the silence. 

The exclamation emptied the canteen in 
a moment. 

Comment ran high, and the elastic voca- 
bulary of the camp was taxed to the utter- 
most to supply adequate ejaculations. 

Save so far as memory was concerned, a 
woman had hitherto been an unknown quan- 
tity in Riniwaloo, and many a rough miner 
anxiously scanned the approaching form 
with dubious eye. Whose wife was it? 
Whose girl? And what the merry flames 
did she want, anyhow ? 

The reality took their breath away. For 
as the girl rode up, she reined in her horse 
in front of the silent and rather embarrassed 
crowd and regarded it critically. She did 
not seem in the least disconcerted, and many 
a one there, noting with swift, evasive glance 
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the small gloved hands, the perfectly cut 
habit, the delicate, wind-bronzed face with its 
glory of heavenly eyes and golden hair, felt 
strange tuggings at their hearts and lumpy 
sensations of home in their throats. 
Someone in the crowd muttered, “My 
eyes! Ain’t she a corker!” Then there 
was a swift rustle and the sound of a thud, 
and three men dragged an unconscious form 
into the canteen and stowed it carefully 











under a bench. 

The girl had looked on unmoved till the 
three men returned; then, with a nod and 
a smile, that somehow brought a smirk to 
every face there, she said, pleasantly : 

“ That’s just what daddy would have done. 
And now, boys, I’ve come to stay, and as I 
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to work it, boys, and I want partners. Down 
there in Melbourne the boys were very good 
—the creditors, I mean. They let me keep 
the £2,000 dad gave me before the crash 
came—that and all the Lone Star shares. 
Now, I want three working partners. Five 
pounds a week, and a third share between 
them. Those are my terms! Now, who’s 
on?” 

She stopped, smiling inquiry on the up- 
turned faces before her. There was not a 
man there who believed in “The Lone Star” 
—not one who wanted to touch the dead 
man’s luck. But there was any amount of 
reef - like chivalry beneath those rugged, 
tanned exteriors, and as the girl remained 
glancing from one to another of them, a 

rustle of sympathy moved the 
crowd. 


























“1'VE COME TO STAY. 


guess you're all dying to know who I am, 
I'll just tell you. You all know Joe Kinnoms 
by name, and how he had ‘ The Lone Star’ 
there. Well! daddy’s dead !” 

She paused a moment, and the red mouth 
quivered bravely, and the blue eyes shone 
through a mist of tears as she went on :— 

“ Daddy’s dead! and he told me, before 
the news of the reef panning out killed him, 
to work ‘The Lone Star.’ I’ve come here 


















Then Jos Leslie stepped out, 
somewhat. sheepishly for all his 
six-feet-one. He was a span, 
clean-shaven, hard - jawed man, 
with eyes blue and keen as a 
sword- blade, and no one had 
ever known him smile 
either in the mining 
camp or in the South 
African troopers, where 
he had served four 
years. 

“I’m on, miss! Jos 
Leslie the boys call 
me,” he said, shortly, 
“and ye can have my 
shanty in an hour—till 
you can suit yourself. 
I camped with your 
daddy in New Zealand 
once afore you was 
born, and he was a 
white man, every 
inch.” 

“That’s all right 
a then!” said the girl, 
and, slipping from her 
horse, she walked up 
to him and took his 
great hand in her two 
little ones and gave him a hearty grip. 

Jos’s face broke into a smile, so wintry, so 
fugitive, that it was gone before any but the 
girl could notice it. Yet its mournful light 
gave the girl a sense of security and home 
she had not felt since she looked last on her 
father’s face. 

“Then, Jos!” she said again, “ you shall 
be my steward. And as I reckon it's 
customary in these parts for strangers to pay 
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their footing, you'll please call for drinks 
round. Here’s my purse.” 

And in spite of the sudden torrent of ex- 
postulations the girl held her own. “ No,” 
she called, in her fresh young voice, “ I’m one 
of you now, boys. And if you won’t have a 
drink with me, why Jos’ll just have to ask 
you why.” 

That settled it, and they baptized the 
acquaintance in Mike’s best. And when Jos 
Leslie, having installed his senior partner in 
his shanty, returned to the canteen, he smote 
the bar with his fist till the dancing glasses 
secured him attention. 

Then his steely eyes roamed round for a 
while on the silent faces, and his thin, trap- 
like lips opened, and he remarked, senten- 
tiously and in the rhetoric most approved in 
Riniwaloo :— 

“Boys! I’m father to that girl. If any 
o’ you wants to dispute my claim, we’ll come 
right out now. And if any o’ you wants to 
be hangin’ round her skirts in the future, 
you'll do well to remember that Jos Leslie 
ain’t the one to stand any fooling. And now 
we'll drink to her ’ealth.” 


II. 


Lire in Riniwaloo for the four months follow- 
ing the arrival of Laura Kinnoms was as new 
an experience for the miners as for the girl. 
She did more moral evangelizing in a week 
than the parson had done in three months. 
Even the roughest of them, if they sneered 
behind her back, could not resist to her face 
the genial cordiality—the unaffected sense of 
comradeship the girl’s demeanour betrayed. 
The whole camp showed a higher moral level, 
a sense of self-respect betrayed in the sudden 
demand for white shirts, soap and razors, and 
in some cases, in the early days, evidenced 
by the black eyes and disfigured faces of 
persistent blasphemers. And as the weeks 
rolled on, pity lent to rugged chivalry a more 
tender force. For the “ Lone Star” was still 
barren. Shaft after shaft had been sunk. 
Every square yard more or less tapped 
yielded nothing but a promising quartz, whose 
glistening white and emerald points were as a 
will-o’-the-wisp luring to madness. Yet the 
girl never lost hope. In her memory ever 
rang those strange, blurred words her father 
had muttered: “ Lone Star! Lower tunnel! 
Remember!” And again, “ Johnson a rogue, 
or put away.” 

And of Johnson she had never been able 
to find trace. He had with’ two others 
quitted Riniwaloo on New Year's night, and 
had never since been heard of. The current 
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opinion of the camp was that he had sold his 
partner with false information, realized his 
shares, and cleared out when discovery 
became inevitable. Likely enough, the girl 
thought. Yet such a hypothesis did not 
explain away her father’s words, “lower 
tunnel.” It was that lower tunnel she was 
ever seeking. 

Yet the end of four months found her 
with only £50 left, and still no clue. »Her 
position was verging on the desperate. Be- 
tween ruin and herself only marriage loomed. 
Yet in her heart her father’s fibre was knitted 
—a spirit unbreakable, rising ever from dis- 
aster to new effort, spurning help—the stern, 
reckless spirit of the true colonist ! 

Only Jos Leslie remained her partner 
now. The other two, despairing, had at the 
end of two months sought further fields. In 
old Jos, however, was a strong thread of 
superstitious belief. ‘To him it seemed that 
“Joe Kinnom’s luck ” was bound to turn at 
his death, and the indomitable confidence of 
his fair partner inspired him with a boundless 
belief. 

He would have been almost scandalized 
had he been able to read the girl’s mind as 
she wandered one evening in early July from 
her shanty up towards the bluff where the 
camp hung over the gully. For Laura was 
beginning to despair, and the day’s events 
had accentuated her mood. In all the little 
community there was but one man who had 
been able to disturb her calm purpose. The 
bank manager, Jack Harrison, had from the 
first fallen in love with the girl’s lovely face, 
bright ways, and plucky, undaunted character. 
He was a son of a Melbourne lawyer, dark, 
with a rather stern, dominating face, a fierce, 
black moustache, but eyes whose black 
depths grew strangely glowing and tender as 
his gaze rested on Laura Kinnoms. He had 
proposed to her with firm regularity once a 
month since her arrival. And on _ this 
particular evening he had gone so far as to 
plead her own position with her. But the 
girl, in spite of the insistent clamour at her 
heart, had been adamant. 

“Till ‘The Lone Star,’” she said, “ pays 
a 10 per cent. dividend, I'll marry no man.” 

“ But, Laura,” he had argued, taking the 
little hands in his, and gathering comfort from 
the restful, clinging way they lay there, “ with 
me you will only take another partner, and a 
bit more capital.” 

“That’s just it, dear!” she had replied. 
“If it wasn’t for the little bit more capital 
I'd take the partner at once.” 

And Jack Harrison, for all his persuasive 
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eloquence, had to rest content with the 
answer, with its half promise concealed 
beneath the frankly blushing face and wholly 
fearless smile. 

Yet Laura herself was far from content. 
The spirit of blue devils had seized her; 
her footsteps wandered all unconsciously 
up the cliff goat-track she had descended 
with the bank manager that day. As the 
bank came in sight she recollected herself, 
and with a vivid blush dropped sitting on to 
a boulder. It was dark enough in all con- 
science to hide her blushes, and she need not 
have been afraid. But there was nevertheless 
the hammering of three little words at her 
heart that seemed to her to shout their vic- 
torious secret to the four winds: “I love 
him!” That was the simple refrain—old as 
the hills—as melodious, as stubborn! 

She could not hide it from herself. The 
fact was too exultant, knowing his love. Yet 
she had tried with all her soul to turn from 
it, knowing in her loyal young heart that, once 
she yielded herself to her lover, her father’s 
last trust would soon be surrendered to his 
business sense of possible gains. 

The scene was desolate enough. In 
front of her right 
across the great 
brooding blackness 
of the gully swam 
the dim outline of 
the Riniwaloo Reef 
range. At the back 
away on her left 
the camp clung, a 
blotch of blackness 
with grey tents 
staring out and 
flickering stars of 
oil-lamps. Away 
up on the ridge, 
hanging right on 
to the sky-line, was 
the bank, house 
and business pre- 
mises combined, 
not soft. away. It 
had been built 
that way for safety, 
the back running 
plumb with the 
sheer descent of 
the gully, the front 
facing the irregular 
line of shanties 
that formed the 
“ township.” 

It had been a - 
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“SHE LET HER BODY 
SLIP OVER THE EDGE.” 





dry “wet season,” save for a drenching 
shower the preceding night, but the sky was 
clouded, blotting out moon and stars, and 
lending the wild ruggedness around a degree 
of mournfulness that intensified the lonely 
silence. 

The girl had been sitting some time, her 
burning face buried in her hands, her 
thoughts in a feverish riot not even her 
straight habit of thinking could disentangle, 
when through her numbed consciousness 
there crept the sense of a persistent, recur- 
ring sound. At first she paid no heed to it. 
But little by little the “tap,” “tap,” “ tap,” 
bore in on her, drawing her from introspec- 
tion to an almost unconscious curiosity. 

“Tap!” “Tap!” “Skin—k!” 

The sound was unmistakable. Her expe- 
rience of four months’ mining was sufficient 
to indicate its source. Someone was mining 
a tunnel under her feet—there below the face 
of the cliff. The strangeness of the proceed- 
ing, intensified by the lateness of the hour, 
suddenly electrified the girl into a state of 
vivid interest. The boulder on which she 
was sitting was not roft. away from the 
edge of the shelving cliff. She crept silently 
forward, and, lying 
flat on her face, 
leant far over, 
listening. The 
sound came now 
quite distinctly. 
She could hear the 
tap of hammers, as 
of men timbering a 
tunnel. Now and 
then a hoarse 
whisper floated up, 
and now and then, 
too, a whirr of shale 
scudded down the 
smooth rock some 
2oft. in front of her. 

Her breath came 
and went fast. In- 
stinctively, she felt she 
was on the verge of a 
great discovery, and her 
father’s words raced 
madly through her 
brain—“ The lower tun- 
nel.” Her quick eyes, 
accustomed to the 
gloom, noticed that the 
cliff beneath her was 
honeycombed with great 
cracks and strewn with 
a wiry brushwood. On 




















LAURA. 


the hot impulse of the moment, she writhed 
round and let her body slip slowly over the 
edge, clinging fiercely with her small, strong 
hands to the wisps of win-grass. She had 
lowered herself about roft. when she saw a 
little to her right a kind of cave hollowed 
out, through which the shale was ever and 
again thrown. Resting on a ledge she 
glanced backward to her left. An added 
blackness in the face of the cliff showed her 
almost instantly just such another opening. 

With infinite care, her eyes blazing, her 
lips set firm, she hauled herself from tuft to 
tuft, her eyes and feet seeking wildly the 
irregular foothold of the broken cliff, till her 
bent face looked full into a round hole. For 
a moment she hesitated, fear of the inside 
holding her breath suspended. But again 
the memory of those words, “the lower 
tunnel,” came on her. Inside was a faint 
flicker of light. But the voices were more 
blurred, the tapping almost muffled. She 
set her teeth together and squeezed boldly 
through the hole, finding herself on hands 
and knees inside a narrow tunnel. The first 
things her hands became aware of were that 
she was kneeling between a pair of rails. 
“ Truck rails, my word!” she murmured, 
under her breath, as she rose softly to her 
feet and strove to pierce the darkness in the 
direction of that flickering light in front. 

After a little pause, she collected her 
energies and courage and advanced tip-toe 
towards the ight. Suddenly her foot struck 
the metals, the light vanished, and her out- 
stretched hands found the damp cliff. She 
followed the trend of it, her heart in her 
mouth, and in a moment, with a swift move- 
ment, sank huddled to the ground. For as 
she rounded the curve, she came into full 
view of three men. A lantern on the 
ground threw a coppery, dull glow on to 
their faces, and in the light she saw as ina 
flash of lightning the face of her father’s 
quondam partner—Johnson. The recogni- 
tion staggered her, and her breath came in 
short catches. It was true then, she thought, 
after all, and Johnson was a rogue. As she 
shivered huddled up against the wall, . the 
conversation left no room for doubt. 

“We'll never get it finished to-night, 
skipper,” said one of the men. 

Alec Johnson turned on him savagely, one 
hand supporting a large plank, which he was 
driving against the wall by a long wooden 


peg. 

“Who asked your d——d advice, Jacobs?” 
he said. “It’s a case of must. The escort 
comes to-morrow, and all the bullion goes 
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down in the afternoon. There’s £60,000 
in the safe to-night. And get it we must.” 

“If it hadn’t been for that deluge last 
night,” rejoined the other of the three, “ we'd 
be all safe. But I don’t see the use, no more 
than Jacobs, in all this timbering.” 

“Don’t you?” sneered Johnson, fiercely. 
“You'd look smart, wouldn’t you, if when 
we had the safe in the trolley the sides caved 
in? Very jolly spree for us all! My colonial ! 
Do you think,” he went on, with rising ire, 
“that I’ve planned and watched, worked and 
lived in a blamed cave for six months for 
this, to have it spoilt in the last moment? 
When I let old Joe Kinnoms in—not that I 
ever thought he’d kick the bucket over it—I 
meant to grab the lot. As you boys know, 
there’s a million of money lying down in the 
mine below there. Once we’ve got the bank 
safe down and blown the tunnel away, who 
the blazes is to find us? There’s sixty thou 
in that safe, and I guess that’s enough 
to buy out old Joe’s chit and run ‘The Lone 
Star’ as it ought to be run. So that safe’s 
got to be run to-night. There ain’t more 
than two or three planks between it and the 
trolley, and by. midnight it will be, in the 
lower tunnel. And now you buck to, my 
boys, or quit.” 

The eyes of the girl lying huddled behind 
the wet rock would have startled her lover. 
There was something of the same steel-like 
glint in them that made Jos Leslie a feared 
man in camp. Inch by inch she drew her- 
self backward towards the hole by which she 
had entered. No doubt was in her mind. 
The fearless spirit of old Joe Kinnoms was 
on her, and its wealth, too, of resource. Even 
in the moment of revelation she had formed 
her plan. No word to the bank manager! 
She would seek out her partner, Jos! The 
two of them would trail the gang to the 
‘lower tunnel,” would vindicate her father’s 
memory, and hold up the ruffians in the 
very moment of their success. 

As she crawled out of the hole and wriggled 
up the slope she had no more consciousness 
of the deadly depths beneath her than a 
mountain goat. Once on the top she wound 
her skirts up over her arm and ran, ran like 
a wallaby, leaping from point to point till 
she gained Jos Leslie’s hut. She gave a gasp 
of joy to find oid Jos, steely-eyed and stolidly 
inquisitive as to her errand in such haste. 

“T’ve found it, Jos!” she gasped. “ The 
lower tunnel. They’re going to hold up the 
bank, and we are going to hold them up. 
Don’t sit staring there. Put all the revolvers 
you have in your pocket and come along.” 
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If the girl’s eager, flushed face roused 
Jos’s suspicions as to her sanity, a glance 
into the hard, shining eyes undeceived him. 
He rose solemnly and 
loaded three revolvers. 
Then just as solemnly 
he unloaded one and 
handed it to the girl, 
stuffing the other two 
into his pockets. 

“You won't kill me 
with that,” he said, 
gravely, with uncon- 
scious irony. “ And 
now come 
along, my 
pretty, and you 
shall tell me 
all about it on 
the road.” 
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other reward than her satisfaction. He had 
the elemental clearness of the savage in his 
perception of emotions, and the present 
occasion filled 
him with joy. 
There was 
man’s work in 
front of him, 
and he meant 
to fulfil it, 
cheerfully, 
completely. 
He would 
not allow the 
girl to lead the 
way to the hole, 
but, leaning far 
over, swung her 
to and fro by 
his wiry arms, 


* pon'T SIT STARING THERE.” 


III. 
It was a good hour’s climb from Jos Leslie’s 
shanty to the spot where Laura had escaladed 
the cliff, and by the time they reached the 
place, a nasty drizzle had set in, and Jos had 
been told the full account of what had 
happened. Laura, gazing at him now and 
then through the darkness, felt her breath 
catching between a breath and a sob at the 
rigid outlines of his face and the grey glowing 
of his eyes. Jos had loved old Joe Kinnoms 
as mates in a breast-high stream sometimes 
learn to love a man compounded of cheerful 
unselfishness and unvarying pluck. He loved 
the daughter, too—in a different way, as the 
wild natures of rock and riot and bush life 
love the glint of a particular star—in silence 
rendered very dear and holy by a reverence 
strange to their lives, a reverence incarnating 
all the unbidden, haunting, smothered 


impulses of lives cast in alien ways. 

Laura’s hopes, her fears, her love, and 
especially her vengeance—were his. Body 
and soul he knew no other aim, sought no 


till her feet found footing beneath it. A 
minute afterwards he had joined her inside 
the tunnel. The sound of a sudden clang, 
and a muttered oath, warned them they were 
only just in time. A few strides brought 
them to the corner where Laura had shel- 
tered, and, crouching low, they listened to 
the faint hum and groaning of wheels rapidly 
approaching. 

“Get right behind me, my pretty,” said 
Jos, in a whisper, as the light of a lantern 
swung to the corner. In each hand he 
had a revolver, and as the girl crouched 
behind him she whispered, “ Don’t shoot ! 
Remember the tunnel.” 

Jos’s head just moved in response. Next 
moment a trolley, with a lantern swung on 
front, rolled softly past them, casting a thin, 
shadowy light down the glistening rails. On 
the trolley was a huge safe, and sitting on 
the safe was Alec Johnson, his face flushed 
and eager, and in his hand the handle of the 
brake. 

“Softly boys,” he whispered, turning to 
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“ Softly 


the two men pushing at the back. 
Hold 


does it round the corners. Whoa! 
her! So! 

“ Now, Jim,” he went on, addressing one 
of the men, “ you go back and fire the mine. 
Me and Jacobs will take on the trolley and 
wait for you round the next turn.” 

The two in the corner, the man and the 
girl, crouched lower and lower in the shadows. 
The lamp cast its light away from them, the 
great safe enveloping all the rearward 
in black shadow. They could barely 
distinguish the form of the man “Jim” 
as he returned slowly, and by the 
diminishing flicker and sudden dis- 
appearance of the light, they knew the 
trolley had turned the next corner. 

“Sit like a mouse, pretty,” whis- 
pered Jos, as the returning figure 
approached. Then, before Laura 
could breathe a word, he had glided 
away to the corner. Next moment 
there was a muffled groan, a stumble, 
and then Jos returned dragging 
after him the form of a man, 
one huge hand on his throat, 
the other on his mouth. 

“ Quick, miss!” he whis- 
pered. “Your hat or scarf, or ° 
anything for a gag.” 

In a moment Laura had 
unpinned her Tam-o’Shanter, 
and as Jos removed his hand, 
before the man could recover 
his breath she had crammed 
the soft woollen thing into his 
mouth. Within two minutes 
Jos had him tied hand and 
foot and knees, tight, in- 
capable. 

“Take my advice, sonny,” 
the ex-trooper whispered, as he 
was about to depart. “ Lie 
still, and we'll collect you for Queen’s 
evidence.” ‘Then taking Laura by the hand, 
the two crept cautiously along, following the 
feel of the rails by their feet. 

For a full half-hour 


the two strode 


onwards, ever down by a gentle descent. * 


The place was in densest darkness, and they 
dared not strike a light. Suddenly, however, 
the tunnel took a swift turn, and next 
moment Laura and her partner stood in a 
subdued flood of light. 

The scene before them was an extra- 
ordinary one. ‘They were in a small natural 
cave, and their trained eyes could see at a 
glance that one of its sides was seamed with 
a dusky red scar, the hall-mark of reef gold. 
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In the centre of the cave the trolley stood 
with the safe still untouched, and the lantern 
flashing its flickering light on the sullen, 
wealthy walls. By the side of the trolley the 
two men, Alec Johnson and Jacobs, were 
wrestling in deadly combat, each with knife 
in hand, hard gripped and writhing in the 
other’s clasp. The effect was almost instan- 
taneous, for even as Jos and Laura entered, 
the two struggling men fell with a crash, 

















TWO MEN WERE WRESTLING IN DEADLY COMBAT.” 


Johnson uppermost, Jacobs lying helplessly 
entangled and strangely still between the 
wheels, where a thin red pool began to grow. 

Johnson’s knife was held on high, and he 
snarled savagely. 

“Did you think I'd chuck old Joe to 
share with such a white-livered——” then 
he paused, his eyes catching the growing 
pool of red, his sense numbly conscious of 
the other’s clay-like inertness. He shrank 
back, hastily rising to his feet, and furtively 
shoving his knife into his belt. Then with 
a swift, fearful glance he turned round—and 
looked straight into the barrels of Jos 
Leslie’s revolvers. 

“Hands up, Alec Johnson!” said Jos’s 
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crisp, snarling tones. “No palaver! Hands 
up ! ”» 

Johnson obeyed, mechanically, stupidly, 
his eyes fixed on the strange apparition at 
Leslie’s side. The girl’s face, white, rigid, 
avenging, her great blazing eyes, the thin scar- 
let thread of her compressed lips, paralyzed 
him. He found no room for thought, much 
less resistance. And as in obedience to Jos’s 
bidding her empty revolver covered him, he 
suffered himself to be bound to the trolley 
by Jos’s trusty knots. 

Jos’s task was scarcely completed when a 
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telephoned the police, at once hitting on the 
plan of the thieves. They had followed the 
way of the safe, struck the trolley lines, and 
arrived as has been shown, all unconscious of 
the deadly peril that, save for Jos’s little bit of 
garroting, had sent them all on another path. 

As the agents took off Johnson and the 
still unconscious Jacobs, Harrison lingered a 
moment behind with the girl. 

“ Won't you say ‘ yes’ even now, Laura ?” 
he begged, as his arm stole around her -vaist. 

Laura looked at him, a roguish smile about 
her lips and demurely veiled eyes. 





“HE SUFFERED HIMSELF TO BE BOUND TO THE TROLLEY.” 


rush of feet was heard, and next moment the 
cave was flooded with light and men, con- 
spicuous among whom was Jack Harrison’s 
towering figure and excited face. 

“You!” he gasped, falling back at the 
sight of Laura, as the police agents rushed 
on Leslie and secured him. “You!” 
“Yes, Jack!” she answered, simply. “I 


struck this trail to-night, and Jos and I 


followed them.” 

Explanations were speedily exchanged, and 
as the police agents heard how the girl and 
man had held up the gang, their first sus- 
picions changed into hearty congratulations. 
Nor was their content diminished when they 
heard of the scheme of the mine. For the 
bank manager, having been by chance in his 
office at the moment when the safe had dis- 
appeared bodily from his view, had promptly 


“Do you think,” she answered, pointing 
to the dull glowing of the reef gold, “do you 
think it will paya dividend of ro per cent. ?” 

Then with a sudden twist releasing herself, 
she turned to Jos, standing stiffly by. 


“What do you think, dear old Jos? = Wii/ 
it pay 10 per cent. ?” 
“ There’s never no knowing,” he said, 


gruffly, “how them kind of dividends run. 
It may be ten, or fifty, or a hundred, and 
agen it may be nothing—or wuss. But | 
guess it might be worth trying.” 

And if as he walked up the tunnel again 
there was a strange moisture about his eyes, 
there was a still stranger smile about his lips, 
in which no cynicism mingled, and it was in 
Jack Harrison’s hand that Laura’s rested as 
they walked down the mountain path to her 
“ shanty.” 





























A Peep into ‘ Punch.” 


By J. Hott SCHOOLING. 


[The Proprietors of “‘ Punch” have given special permission to reproduce the accompanying illustrations. This 
is the first occasion when a periodical has been enabled to present a selection from Mr. Punch’s famous pages.) 


Part VI.—1870 To 1874. 


of the passengers huddling together 
inside the ’bus, on the box- seat 
of which is a half-frozen grumpy 
man by the side of the driver, who 
wants a “ Welsh rabbit,” while a fat- 
faced and artful conductor con- 
ciliates the éwside passengers, at any 
rate, by his emphatic assertion that 
they are “all Respectable, ‘Igh- 
minded, Well-to-Do People,” who 
“Wouldn’t ‘ave no Objection, I’m 
sure,” to the delay caused by com- 
pliance with the driver’s wish to 
have a “ Rabbit.” 

Look, in No. 2, at the expression 
on the gentleman’s face who is 














THE Last ‘Bus.— Landlord. “ What are yer Goin’ to "ave, Gen'lemen - 
Driver (shivering). ‘* Well—Bless'd if I ain't Famished! I should Like j i 5 -C 
—Is there Time for a ‘ Rabbit’? Who ‘ave yer got Inside, Bob?” doing a discreet throat cough on to 
“Oh, 'Igh-minded, Well-to-Do the top of his hat, as, with eyes 


Conductor (aloud). all —_y 
People! Wouldn't ‘ave no Objection, I'm sure !!” . . a tr : ~ 
[Who could be“ disagreeable” after this?) cast down, he tries to look uncon- 
I.—BY CHARLES KEENF, 1870. 





HAT a very clever drawing Charles , 
| Keene’s picture in No. 1 is! 
Although in this small facsimile 
2%) the effect is not so good as in the 

much larger Punch-drawing, it is 
really wonderful to see, even here, how this 
picture actually tells us of the exact sur- 
roundings of this journey by “the last 
bus” into a London suburb. The nip of 
the night air is felt as one looks at this 
picture, and the cold darkness ahead of 
the cheery inn is as real as the attitudes 











A DUEL TO THE DEATH. 
Puce “PRAT STAND BACK, MADAM OU MAAN WELL, BUT THIS IS AN OLD FAMILY QUARAEL. 
AND WE MUST freer I? ovr’ 
3-—BRITANNIA S ATTEMPT TO PREVENT THE FRANCO-GERMAN 
WAR. BY SIR JOHN TENNIEL, JULY 23, 1870. 














scious of the appalling wish just uttered by 
= a er e. the sweet child to her Aunt Lizzie, the 
Little Ada, “1 wish I'd got Teeth like yours, Aunt Lizzie, it gentleman’s hostess—Charles Keene again 
would be so Nice to Take ’em out to Play with !” aS al -. 3 5 

—-inimitable, is it not? 


: .. 2o—BY CHARLES KEENE, 1870. 
Vol. xvii.—86. 
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Then in Nos. 3 
and 4 are two finely- 
conceived cartoons 
drawn by Sir John 
Tenniel, who has 
never failed to do 
full justice to a good 
cartoon-idea, whether 
the conception come 
from himself or from 
the combined forces 
of the Punch-table, 
at which once a week 
the forthcoming car- 
toon is discussed and 
arranged. These two 
cartoons touch the 
Franco-German War 
of 1870: in No. 3, 
published July 23, 
1870, Britannia tries 
to prevent the duel 
between Napoleon 
III. and the German 




















THE DUEL DECIDED. 











‘Wes Kon “TOU SVS FOUGHT GALLANTLT, SIR Mat | HOT BEAR TOU Gat TOU A478 EvoNTE?~ 


Emperor declared 
war against Prussia. 

In July, France’s 
shout was “a Berlin! 
a Berlin!” but so 
delusory were the 
French official 
accounts to Napo- 
leon III. of the 
might of his bat- 
talions, that at once 
France had to act 
on the defensive 
against the sturdy, 
well - handled Prus- 
sians, who tramped, 
tramped, tramped 
across into France 
and drove the 
Frenchmen back at 
all points. In less 
than two months 
after Tenniel drew 
No. 3, he was called 











Emperor William I. [ee emm=1.aava suse oecuvap sor ur srusnors. 1 S48 MO OBONOR” (mda upon to show in car- 
(then merely King of 4-—BY SIK JOHN TENNIEL, SEPTEMBER 10, 1870. 








Prussia), but the 

Frenchman pujfs Britannia back with the words, 
“Pray stand back, Madam. You mean well, but 
this is an old family quarrel, and we must fight it 
out!” Napoleon III. simply forced this war on 
Prussia, upon a frivolous pretext, and by so doing 
delivered himself and his country into the hands 
of his enemy—stiff- backed Bismarck must have 
smiled a grim smile on the other side of the Khine 
when, on July 16, 1870, the deluded French 
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A Decenerate DauGutrer. —Shuddering Wife of Charlie's bosom. 
“ Promise me, Charlie, dear, O promise me, that yeu // never go and let your- 
self be Organised into a Soldier! and that if ever the Enemy wants to come 
and take England, you and I and Maud and Baly will Fly to other Climes, 
and Let Him!!!” 

His Mother-in-Law. ‘‘ Don't Talk such Unwomanly Nonsense, Matilda ! 
Why, if ever the Foreign Invader dared to set his Foot on British Ground, it 
would be some Compensation, at least, to me, to Know that #ty Husband was 
among the very first to Confront the Foe !” 
5.—-BY DU MAURIER, 1870. 















Curistmas Over THE Borpver. — Southerner 
| (forgetting that Christmas Day falls on Sunday 
this year). ‘*Good morning, Mr. Scarebairn. A 
ferry Christmas.” 

The Rev. Mr. S. “E—h, Mon! That's nae a 
fittix’ Ae'jective to pit afore the Sabbath !!” 
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6.—BY CHARLES KEENE, 1870. 


toon No. 4 (published September 
10, 1870) the result of the duel 
between the two men. The date 
inserted in the corner of No. 4, 
“2nd September, 1870,” refers to 
the surrender on that day of the 
Emperor Napoleon with his army 
of 100,000 men, at Sedan. We 
see in this cartoon the beaten 
Frenchman staggering against the 
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Desrerate Case!—M. A. (endeavouring to 
instil Euclid into the mind of Private Pupil going 
into the Army). “* Now, if the Three Sides of this 
Triangle are all Equal, what will Ha 

Pupil (confidently). “ Well, Sir, I should Say the 


Fourth would be Equal, too! !” 


7.—PUBLISHED IN 1871. 


tree as he groans out, “I have been 
deceived about my strength! I 
have no choice,” in reply to the 
King of Prussia’s words, “ You 
have fought gallantly, Sir. May I 
not hear you say you shave 
enough he 

An amusing echo of the then 
prevalent war-feeling is given by 
Du Maurier in No. 5. Charles 
Keene illustrates a good Scots joke 
in No. 6, and, glancing at No. 7, 
we see in No. 8 an _ interesting 
example of Mr. Linley Sambourne’s 
early style, very different from the 
Sambourne - drawings of to - day, 
which have for so long a while 
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GUNS vrersvs TARGETS. 


8.—BY LINLEY SAMBOURNE, 1871. 








been one of the best-liked features of Punch. This 
early -Sambourne drawing illustrates the rivalry in 
1871 (and more recently than then) between the 
smashing-force of big guns and the resistive-power 
of armour-plates. The gun seen here has just 

















Brutum Fuimen [A Harmiess THunperso.it]).—Old Gentleman. 
“* Now you Children, I'll tell you what it is: if you make any more Noise 
in Front of my House, I'll Speak to that Policeman.” 

Chorus of Juveniles (much tickled). “That P'liseman! Lor’ we ain't 
Afeerd of '/m! Why, that’s Father!” 

9-—BY DU MAURIER, 1870. 


beaten the armour -plated target, and is receiving 
with a pleased grin the congratulations of the 
artillery officer who shakes the “hand” of the 
victorious big gun. 

Pictures 9, 10, and 11 bring us to a very funny 
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4A lho heatyy, pth ddd, pay * 
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mys 1, 18S 


STS 1 GOOV Fem TTT? 


“WHILE BREATHING CHANTERR PROUDLY SWELL.”—soorr. 
Mr. McSkirliguy (be- € & —(| Mr. Southdown (travelline north 


guiling the time with 
some cheerful pibrochs 
on his national in- 
strument.) 


with his Family by the Night 
| Mail). “Dear, dear, dear! What 
a Shame they don't Grease the 
| Wheels of these Carriages! I can't 
| get a Wink of Sleep! (Ars. S. 


10.—BY CHARLES KEENE, 1871 | groans in sympathy.) 1 declare I'll 








Complain to the Directors.” 


joke in No. 12, and after the next two, Nos. 13 
and 14, we see a powerful cartoon by Tenniel 
entitled “Suspense.” This No. 15, in which 
Britannia holds her breath in suspense as she 
gazes at the closed door of a sick room, relates to 
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the struggle for / 
life of the Prince 
of Wales when 
in December, 
1871, he was 
attacked by 
typhoid fever. 
At the date of 
this cartoon, 
December 23, 
1871, the Prince’s 
life was almost 
despaired of. 
But the Prince 


l 








lived », a nd on Benino THe Scenes (the bachelor friends of Benedick have just taken 





grin of the 
beach - minstrel 
and by his stri- 
dent “threat ”— 
“O let me Kiss 
him for his 
Mother!” No. 
17 is rather 
funny, and in 
No. 18 the old 
gentleman is very 
cleverly drawn, 
concerning 
whom startled 
Tommy asks his 





March 2, 1872, their departure).—Benedick (whe has married Money, and still smarts mother: ‘“ Does 


under some of the consequences). “ 


" . I say, Mary Ann, I wish to . 
Tenniel gave us, Goodness you wouldn't Pet me in Public. I don't so much Mind it— that Old Genkle- 


in Punch, another 


when we're Alone, but before a Lot of Fellows, hang it all, you Know!” ‘te 
Mary Ann (who is up in Mr. Anthony Trollope). “ And why not, man dite, Mam 


sequel-cartoon, a my Pheebus? Should not a Woman Glory in her Love? ma?” 


Renedick. **O, Bother !— 


great double- 11.—BY DU MAURIER, 1871. 














CommerctaL Instinct. — Dugald. “ Did ye 
hear that Sawney McNab was ta’en up for 
Stealin’ a Coo?” 

Donald. “ Hoot, toot, the Stipit Bodie | Could 
he no Bocht it an’ no Paid for't? 

12.—BY W. RALSTON, 1871. 


There is a lot 




















page one of 
happy omen, 
showing the 
“ Thanksgiving ” 
at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral on 
February 27, 
1872. 

Pictures 16, 
17, and 18 are 
all by George Du 
Maurier. The 
little boy in No. 
16 rushes to his 








RATHER INCONSIDERATE !—Policeman (suddenly, 
to Street Performer). “ Now, then! just you Move 
on, will yer?” 13.—BY DU MAURIER, 1871. 


of good sense, 
as well as much 
fine artistry, in 
Sir John Ten- 
niel’s cartoon 
No. 19 — “The 
Real Cap of 
Liberty.” The 
British Lion, 
holding a crown 
in one hand, 
with the other 
knocks a repub- 
lican cap from 





mother _ terrified A Generar Sacute.—Caftain Dyngwell, 1st R.V. (sotto voce). “* Now, the head of an 


by the frightful 





what the Dooce can these Sympson Gals mean by Looking in that ridiculous 
Manner?’ 14.—BY W. RALSTON, 1871. 


artisan depicted 
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SUSPENSE. 








15.--WHEN THE PRINCE OF WALES WAS HOVERING BETWEEN 


LIFE AND DEATH. BY TENNIEL, DECEMBER 23, 1871. 

as a donkey, exclaiming : “‘ What can that cap 
promise, that my crown doesn’t perform ? 
Eh, stoopid?” Punch is always so sensible : 
a bit “robust,” sometimes, in his plain 
words, as, for example, when, a few months 


ago, he boldly gave vent to the feelings of ninety- 
nine men out of a hundred, and by his literal 
expression of public feeling had a dissentient 
gentleman’s umbrella struck through the glass of 


his famous window at 85, Fleet Street. 


You will see in No. 19 that the “donkey” 
holds a paper in his right hand labelled, “Great 
Being not quite 
clear as to the meaning of this paper, I asked 


***** [Hole in the Wall.” 
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Sir John Tenniel to explain this point, which 
only the lapse of years has rendered in- 
distinct. Sir John wrote: “I fancy that 
the paper in the ass’s hand merely indicates 
a ‘great’ meeting to be held at ‘The Hole 

















A Vavuaste AcouisiTion.—Duatiful Nephew. “O, Uncle, 
I thought you wouldn't Mind my bringing my friend Grigg 
from our Office. He ain’t much to Look at, and he cant 
Dance, and he don't Talk, and he won't Play Cards—but he's 
such a Mimic!! To- Morrow he'll Imitate you and Aunt 
Betsy in a way that'll make all the Fellows Roar!!!” 
17.—BY DU MAURIER, 1872. 


in the Wall,’ a low typical public - house, 
frequented by a particular class of ‘repub- 
lican’ agitators.” 














A Voice From tHe Sea.— 
16.—BY DU MAURIER, 1872. 








“O let me Kiss him for his Mother sa 2 








~  e 55, 








ZooLocicaL.—Little Tommy Trout (who has 
never seen a Respirator before). “ Does that Old 
Genkleman Site, Mamma?” 

18.—BY DU MAURIER, 1872. 


These words by Sir John explain 
the paper in the ass’s hand, and 
the general motif of the cartoon 
is, of course, a thoroughly sensible 
statement, based on the silly repub- 
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lican fads which 
from time to 
time crop up, 
even in this 
country. 

The drawing 
of this cartoon is 
very fine. 

The bit of 
social satire in 
No. 20 is by Du 
Maurier, and he 
also drew No. 
21, where the 
little girl, who 
has for the first 
time discovered 
that even a 
kitten’s paws are 
not always the 
velvet they seem 
to be, exclaims, 
in some dismay 
“Q dear me! 
Has Tittens dot 
Pins in their 
Toes, I vunder!” 








pipe “loaded ” 
to the tune of 
£ 200,000,000 
damages said to 
have been caused 
to the interests 
of the Northern 
States of America 
during the war in 
1863-65 with the 
Southern States 
by our action in 
letting the war- 
ship Alabama 
and other South- 
ern cruisers leave 
British dock- 
yards and ports 
to inflict damage 
upon the ship- 
ping, etc., of the 
Northerners. But 
Wil-yum - ew-art 
doesn’t see it : he 
won't take that 
Peace - pipe: he 
says, indeed, 








The cartoon THE REAL CAP OF LIBERTY. “That is no 
in No. 22 is Barren Low.“ WHAT CAN THAT C4P PROMISE, THAT MY CROWN DORSWT PERFORM? EH, STOOPID?™ Peace-pipe ! Thy 
very pithy. Mr. 19-—BY TENNIEL, 1871. Cousin cannot 














oow — 


Ceremony.—-“ Well, good-bye, dear Mrs. Jones. I hope you will Excuse 
my not having Called—the Distance, you know! Perhaps you will kindly 
take this as a /"isit? 

“O, certainly! And perhaps you will kindly take this as a Visit 
Returned! ! 20.—BY DU MAURIER, 1872. 


Punch, Mr. Gladstone, and Cousin Jonathan 
squat, as North American Indians, round a fire, 
and they are trying to smoke the Pipe of Peace, 
and so to arrange the dispute between us and 
the United States that years ago dragged on over 
the A/aéama claims for compensation made upon 
us by the United States. 

But Jo-na-than (Zhe Downy Bird) is offering 
to Wil-yum-ew-art (Zhe Cheerful Rock) a Peace- 


smoke (¢hat/” 

And then Roo-ti-tooit (Punch on 

the right) chips in with the sug- 

gestion: “Hath not our Cousin, 

‘The Downy Bird,’ been at the 
fire-water of the Pale Faces?” 

This claim for 4 200,000,000 was 




















Exrertentia Docet. —“O dear me! Has 
Tittens dot Pins in their Toes, I vunder ! 
21.—UY DU MAURIER, 1872. 
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“Come, ny Cousin! Let us smoke the Peace-pipe ! 


Wil-yum-ew-art (Zhe Cheerful Rock). “That is no Peace-pipe! 


Thy Cousin cannot smoke fhat /” 


Roo-ti-tooit (The Wise Buffalo). ‘‘ Hath not our Cousin ‘The 


Downy Bird ’ been at the fire-water of the Pale Faces? 
22.—A REFERENCE TO THE EXORBITANT 
BY TENNIEL, 1872. 


of course utterly preposterous, and passing the 
Punch pictures Nos. 23, 24, 25, and 26, we 
see in No. 27 a very pleasing cartoon by 





SMOKING THE “ CaLumet.” — Jo-na-than (The Downy Bird). 


‘* ALABAMA " CLAIMS; 


tive of the United States, whence 
have come to these islands during 
the years which now separate us 
from the year of this cartoon, 1872, 
so many other charming female 
representatives of the United States, 
to make their homes with us. 

Nos. 28 and 29 give us a Scotch 
and an Irish joke drawn by Keene ; 
No. 30 is one of Du Maurier’s 
“socials,” and No. 31 is an amusing 
English joke by Keene. 

The Punch-period at which we 
are now peeping—the years 1870— 
1874—is rich in cartoons of much 























GENTLE PATERNAL SATIRE.—/rate Parent. ““O! 
Yer don’t want to go into Business, don't yer! O! 
Yer want to be a Clerk in the Post-Horfice, do yer! 
Post-Horfice, indeed! Why, all you're fit for is to 
Stand Outside with your Tongue hout, for People 
to Wet their Stamps against ! 

23.—BY DU MAURIER, 1872. 


lenniel, entitled “ The Loving Cup,” 
with the words: Jn this we bury all 
nkindness / 
This cartoon relates to the settle- 


ment of the A/aéama claims for 
the relatively small amount. of 
4,3,100,000, the figures written 


round the edge of the cup which 
John Bull is very genially handing 
to the charming female representa- 











“Honesty 1s THE Best Poticy.” — Host (really in 
agony about his polished inlaid floor). ‘‘ Hadn't you better 
come on the Carpet, Old Fellow? I'm so afraid you might 
Slip, you know.” 

Guest. “QO, it's all right, Old Fellow—Thanks! 
Nail at the End, you know!” 

24.—PUBLISHED IN 1873. 


There's a 


interest, a few of which I am able to show 
here, while many others must be omitted. 

















A WARNING TO ENAMOURED CuraTes.— Young Lady. “ And so Adam 
was very Happy! Now, can you Tell me what great Sorrow fell on him?” 


Scholar. “ Please, Miss, he got a Wife!” 


25.—BY DU MAURIER, 1872. 
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But there is one cartoon which must be 
mentioned on account of its unique interest, 
although I have no space to show it. 

On July 29, 1871, Punch published a 
cartoon by Tenniel entitled “ Ajax Defying 
the Lightning,” which relates to a remarkable 
instance of the Royal Warrant being made 
use of, at. Mr. Gladstone’s instigation, to 
checkmate the House of Lords upon an im- 
portant measure abolishing the purchase of 
commissions in the Army. In the cartoon, 
Gladstone is depicted as Ajax who grasps in 
his hand a roll labelled “ No Purchase,” and 
defies the forked lightning issuing from a 














* BLoop ts Tucker THan Warter.”—‘‘ What is the Matter, 
De Mowbray? You seem Sad and Depressed !” 

“ How can I Help it, my dear Fellow? It's the Anniversary 
of a cad Event in our Family. Young Aubrey de Mowbray (a 
Younger Son, but a true De Mowbray) fell this Day, by the 
Hand of a low-born Saxon, at the Battle of Hastings!" [De 
Mowbray weeps.) 26.—-BY DU MAURIER, 1873. 


group of angry Lords, as he supports himself 
on a great rock labelled “ Royal Warrant.” 
The explanation of this famous departure 
from usual Parliamentary procedure is as 
follows :-— 
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THE LOVING CUP. 














—__" 15 THIS WE BURY Ail CNKINDNESS | "— Shabepeers 
27.~-THE SETTLEMENT OF THE “‘ALABAMA™ CLAIMS WITHA THE 
UNITED STATES. BY TENNIEL, SEPTEMBER 28, 1572. 





in the Army was the creation of Royal regu- 
lation, he had advised the Queen to cancel 
the Royal Warrant which made purchase of 
commissions legal! This smart move by 
Gladstone was carried into effect, and the 
Lords were completely sold. 

But smart and successful as was this move 
of Gladstone’s, Mr. Justin McCarthy, who 
has a long account of this measure in his 
“ History,” records that “‘the hearts of many 
sincere Liberals sank within them as they 





Gladstone on his accession to 
power in 1868 resolved to include 
in his list of reforms the abolition 
of the purchase of commissions -in™ 
the Army, a system which prior to 
that date had been pronounced ‘n- 
jurious by various Liberal politicians. 
On July 3, 1871, the Bill passed 
its third reading in the House of 
Commons, and then the Conserva- 
tive peers in the Lords determined to, 
oppose the scheme of abolition—and 
they of course had a majority in the 
Lords. 

Suddenly, and while the Lords 
were preparing to upset the Bill, 
Gladstone announced that as the 
system of purchasing commissions 











Likes His Money's Wortn.—Znglish Passenger (by the Night Mail 
North). ‘* Confounded Tedious Journey, this !” 

Scotch Passenger. ‘‘Tejious! Sae it ought to be! (With a Groan.) 
Two Pun’ Twalve and Saxpence, Second Class—Maunstr's ! ! " 
28.—BY CHARLES KEENE, 1872. 
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wooden paling, slowly turns his 
head towards the Rector with the 
reply to the Rector’s praise of his 
fine pig: “ Ah, yes, Sir, if we was only, 
all of us, as Fit to Die as him, Sir!” 

The cartoon by Tenniel in No. 
33, a delightful piece of drawing, 
represents Germany carrying - off 
from France the war indemnity of 

»200,000,000. The verses which, 
in Punch, accompany this cartoon 
are headed :— 

VERDUN EVACUATED. 

Invaders’ tread is off thy svil, fair France. 

Thou, scowling with just hate, behold’st 





“* RELAPSE." —Sguire. ‘‘ Why, Pat, what are you duing, St: nding by the them go, 


Wall of the Public-House? I thought you were a Teetotaller ! 
Pat. “Yes, yer Honnor. I'm Just listenin’ to them Impenitent Boys 
29.——BY CHARLES KEENE, 


Drinking inside !" 


Indignant at unmerited mischance, 


1873. Which brought on thee unutterable woe. 


Etc., etc., etc. 





heard the an- 
nouncement of 
the triumph.” 
The dodge of 
using the Royal 
Prerogative to 
help the Minis- 
try out of a hole 
was considered 
even by some of 
Gladstone’s own 
adherents to be 
an unwise step, 
for as the poor, 
baffled Lords 














Now she retires, 
and leaves thee 
to repair 

Thy ruins, and 
thy shattered 
strength re- 
store ; 

To brood upon re- 
venge: or to 
beware 

Thy neighbours 
of assailing 
any wore. 


Verdun, a 
town of France, 
is also a_first- 
class fortress, 








themselves An ExtTiIncutsHEer.— Forward and Loquacious Youth. “ Py Jove, you one of those 

s od i . know, upon my Word, now—if I were to See a Ghost, you know, I should hick h 

stated in their be a Chattering Idiot for the Rest of my Life!” forts which the 

resolution pass- Ingenuous Maiden (dreamily). “* Have you Seen a Ghost?” Germans occu- 
30.—BY DU MAURIER, 1873. 


ing the unwel- 


pied ‘with their 


come Bill, the Government had succeeded troops after the end of the war as security 
“by the exercise of the prerogative and for the payment of the big indemnity which, 


without the aid of Parliament”—a 
risky thing for any Ministry to do, 
thus in serious legislation to put 
the Royal Prerogative above the 
procedure of Parliament. 

Thus, the important measure 
abolishing the purchase of com- 
missions in the Army was obtained 
by the exercise of the Royal Pre- 
rogative, not by ordinary Parlia- 
mentary procedure ; and, strangely 
enough, this abnormal course was 
taken by a Liberal Premier, who, 
moreover, was not a special favourite 
of the Lady who held —and holds— 
the Royal Prerogative. 

Picture 32 is by Charles Keene. 
How wonderfully true is the facial 
expression of the ** Contemplative 


Villager” who, as he leans on the 
Vol. xvii.—87. 





why 
; | 
¥, 
a 


7 = 


a) 








“Horst Wir Tuer Own Parano." "— Stern Examiner. “ For 
Instance, Sir, I should like to héar a Text from you. 

Cheeky Commoner. “ Well, fact is I haven't loaded my Memory with 
Texts. But in the Apocry; pha (sic) there’s mention that ‘ round about were 
four great Beasts '—— | Plucked. 

31.—BY CHARLES KEENE, 1373. 
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A Rustic Morauist.—Rector (going his Rounds). *‘ An uncommonly 


fine Pig, Mr. Dibbles, I declare ! 


Contemplative Villager. “ Ah, yes, Sir, if we was only, all of us, as Fit 


to Die as him, Sir!!’ 32.—BY CHARLES KEENE, 1873. 
in our cartoon, Germany is carrying away in 
a bag, and which France got together in a 
marvellously short time. 

I have italicized the concluding words of 
the verse just quoted: friendly as we were to 











“AU REVOIR!” 


Gumasr, “ FAREWELL, MADAME 45D —" 
Peom ~ a) _WE alt BRE et 
33.-—-THE PAYMENT TO GERMANY BY FRANCE OF THE WAR 








INDEMNITY OF £200,000,000. BY TENNIEL, SEPTEMBER 27, 1873. Y 


France when she was getting the worse of the 
fight, we yet did not lose sight of the fact 
that it was France who sought the war, not 
Germany. How significant these italicized 
words of the year 1873 read to us of the 
present day! Will the internal troubles of 





France, which were largely respon- 
sible for that rash war, cause Punch 
in the twentieth century to. repeat 
those words so pregnant of meaning 
to France—Beware thy neighbours 
of assailing any- more ? 

Pictures 34, 35, and 36 are by 
Du Maurier, and No. 37.is by 
Charles Keene. «The cunning artist, 
who here shows to us a portly old 

















A Temeptinc InpucsMENT. — Cheerful Agent for Lift 
Assurance a . “The Advantage of our Company 1s, 
that you do not Forfeit your Policy either by being Hanged or 
by committing Suicide! /ray take a Prospectus !” 

34-—BY DU MAURIER, 1874. 








gentleman struck with wonderment at the 
idea that he was originally a “ Primordial 
Atomic Globule,” has deftly suggested by 
the shape and the development of the old 


























Tue Line MUST se Drawn SOMEWHERE! — 16 
Lady. “ And why did you Leave your last Situation? 
Sensittve Being. “ Well, my Lady, I ‘adn't been in the Ouse 
*ardly a Month when I hascertained as the Ladies of the Family 
‘ad never even been Presented at Court!” 
35.—BY DU MAURIER, 1873. 
























Vinous Locic.—Respectable Pawnbroker (roused 
trom his Slumbers at 3 a.m. by repeated Knockings 
at his Door). “ Well! Whatits it?” 

Ebriosus. “‘ Whatsh the Time ?” 

Respectable Pawnbroker.“*‘ What! Do you mean 
to Say you've got me out of Bed at this Time o’ 
Night to ask me such a Fool's Question as that ?— 
Police! Police |!” 

Ebriosus. “ Well, hang it, 
you've got my Watch !” 

36.—BY DU 


Governor — (hic — 


MAURIER, 1874. 


gentleman’s tummy that he _ has 


otherwise— probably otherwise. 





less than twenty his 


become actual fact. 


years 
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indeed 


evolved from a globular ancestry, atomic or 


In No. 38 Keene playfully suggests a 
bicycle corps for the army, little thinking 
when, in 1874, he drew this picture, that in 
idea would 














” Swell (on 
Is it poss’ble ! 
(throws down the Review)—that I should have been 


“MATTER !” Portly Ola Old 

7 Tyndall s Speech). “‘ Dear me! 
nary ! 
riginally a fy” 


1874. 


‘ Primordial Atomic Globule’ 
37.-—- BY CHARLES KEENE, 





reading Professor 
Most ‘xtr'ord’- 
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Du Maurier satirizes in No. 39 the esthetic craze 
of twenty-five years ago. Absurd as was this 
craze, yet when its extravagances had died away, 
the movement did useful work in bringing to our 
persons, homes, and furniture a condition of rational 
estheticism that had been wanting for too long. 
Moreover, even if the esthetic craze did nothing 


_ else, we have to thank it for one of the most 


delightful of the Savoy operas. 





Derg 
aS OS 


More Economy. —A hint to “‘ Goverment.” 
Dragoons ! 38.—BY CHARLES KEENE, 











A cheap remount for Light 
1874. 


The excellent joke in No. 40 would not appeal 
to us if we had phonetic spelling, for the point of 
it is in the different spelling of two same- 
sounding words — Zaw and Zor —a trivial 
difference in spelling which gives great point 
to this very clever drawing by Keene. 

In the last year of this Punch-period, 
1874, was published on February 14 a 
Tenniel cartoon entitled “ Degenerate Days.” 
This cartoon relates to a very famous reform 

















Husband. 
Margery! 
had it to yourself all the Morning, you know!” 

39-—-BY DU MAURIER, 1874. 


“TI think you 
You've 


Tue Passion ror Otp Cutna. 
might det me Nurse that Teapot a little now, 
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carried by Gladstone in 1872—The Vote by 
Ballot at Parliamentary Elections. In the 
cartoon (not included here) an enraged pub- 
lican says to a bleary “ Free and Indepen- 
dent Voter” who 
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pletely the balance of power. Ina few days 
the Liberal majority was gone.” 

In connection with the cartoon just alluded 
to, I lately came across a curious example of 
the extraordi- 
nary ignorance 





is in his bar — 
“Call this a 
General Elec- 
tion? Why, it’s 
all over in about 
a fortnight, and 

—”.... “And 
not a fi-pun-note 
among ’em,” 
adds the _half- 
drunk voter. 

This general 
election early in 
1874 was the 
first to take 
place under the 
new Vote-by- 
Ballot Act, pre- 
viously carried 
by Gladstone, who in January, 1874, suddenly 
decided to dissolve Parliament, and to seek 
for a restoration of the waning Liberal power 
in the Commons. 

“Mr. Gladstone had surprised the con- 
stituencies,” writes Mr. Justin McCarthy. 





Wish would be Law to you. 
Matilda. “ Lor!” 


? 











_ A Baroary.—“ I say, Bobby, just give us a Shove with this 
‘ere Parcel on to this ‘ere Truck, and next ‘Time yer Runs me 
in, Jd go Quiet! 41.—BY DU MAURIER, 1874. 


“We do not know whether the constituencies 
surprised Mr. Gladstone. They certainly 
surprised most persons, including themselves. 
The result of the election was to upset com- 


Mappentnc.—//usband. “If, as 1 said before, Matilda, you still 
cherished that Feeling of Affection for me which you once Professed, my 
I repeat it, Matilda—Law !” . 
40.—BY CHARLES KEENE, 1874. it, 


of French people 
about us and 
our ways. In 
January, 1899, 
a Parisian 
newspaper, Ze 
Patriote, said: 
“In England, 
where the vote 
is frankly put up 
to auction, the 
voter receives a 
certain sum from 
the pocket of 
the candidate, 
goes and drinks 
and _there’s 
an end of the 
matter; but in France »” etc., etc. 

This extraordinary statement was written 
in January of this year, mind you, not prior 
to the “ Degenerate Days” of the Punch 
cartoon where the voter by ballot is saying : 
“ And not a fi-pun-note among ’em.” 




















Tue Provincia, Drama.—The Marguis (in the Play). 
“*’Aven't I give’ yer the Edgication of a Gen'leman? ” 
Lord Adolphus (Spendthrift Heir). “ You'ave!!” 
42.—PUBLISHED IN 1874. 


Pictures 41 and 42 end the series of peeps, 
for the years 1870—1874, into ten volumes 
of Punch, which are perhaps the most interest- 
ing we have yet looked at. 


(Zo be continued.) 





Hilda 





Wade. 


By GRANT ALLEN. 


IV.—THE EPISODE OF THE MAN WHO WOULD NOT COMMIT SUICIDE. 


FTER my poor friend Le 
Geyt had murdered his wife, 
in a sudden access of un- 
controllable anger, under the 
deepest provocation, the police 
= naturally began to inquire for 
him. It is a way they have: the police are 
no respecters of persons ; neither do they 
pry into the question of motives. They are 
but poor casuists. A murder is for them a 
murder, and a murderer a murderer: it is 
not their habit to divide and distinguish 
between case and case with Hilda Wade’s 
analytical accuracy. 

As soon as my duties at St. Nathaniel’s 
permitted me, on the evening of the dis- 
covery, I rushed round to Mrs. Mallet’s, Le 
Geyt’s sister. I had been detained at the 
hospital for some hours, however, watching a 
critical case: and by the time I reached 
Great Stanhope Street I found Hilda Wade, 
in her nurse’s 








dress, there be- 
fore me. Sebas- 
tian, it seemed, 
had given.her 
leave out for 
the evening: 
she was a 
supernumerary 
nurse, attached 
to his own 
observation -cots 
special at- 
tendant for 
scientific pur- 
poses, and she 
could generally 
get an hour or 
so whenever she 
required it. 
Mrs. Mallet 
had been in the 
breakfast-room 
with Hilda be- 
fore I arrived: 
but as I reached 
the house she 
rushed upstairs 
to wash her red 
and com- 
herself a 


as 


eyes 
pe se 


“ @ILLED, BRAVELY FIGHTING.” 


little before the strain of meeting me: so I 
had the opportunity for a few words alone 
first with my prophetic companion. 

“You said just now at Natltaniel’s,” I 
burst out, “that Le Geyt would not be 
hanged: he would commit suicide. What 
did you mean by that? What reason had 
you for thinking so ?” 

Hilda Wade sank into a chair by the open 
window, pulled a flower abstractedly from 
the vase at her side, and began picking it to 
pieces, floret after floret, with twitching 
fingers. She was deeply moved. “ Well, 
consider his family history,” she burst out at 
last, looking up at me with her large brown 
eyes as she reached the last petal. “ Heredity 
counts. .... And after such a disaster ! ” 

She said “ disaster,” not “crime”: I noted 
mentally the reservation implied in the word. 

“Heredity counts,” I answered. “Oh, 
yes. It counts much. But what about Le 
Geyt’s family history?” I 
could not recall any instance 
of suicide among his forebears. 

“ Well—his mother’s father 
was General .Faskally, you 

know,” she re- 
plied, after a 
pause, in her 
strange, oblique 
manner. “ Mr. 
Le Geyt is 
General Fas- 
kally’s eldest 
grandson.” 

“ Exactly,” I 
broke in, with a 
man’s desire for 
solid fact in 
place of vague 
intuition. “But I 
fail to see quite 
what that has to 
do with it.” 

“ The General 
was killed in 
India during the 
Mutiny.” 

“T remember, 

of course 
killed, bravely 
fighting.” 


<4 
/y 


| 
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“Yes ; but it was on a forlorn hope, for 
which he volunteered, and in the course of 
which he is said to have walked straight into 
an almost obvious ambuscade of the 
enemy’s.” 

“Now, my dear Miss Wade”—I always 
dropped the title of “Nurse” by request, 
when once we were well clear of Nathaniel’s 

“T have every confidence, you are aware, 
in your memory and your insight ; but I do 
confess [I fail to see what bearing this 
incident can have on poor Hugo’s chances 
of being hanged or committing suicide.” 

She picked a second flower, and once more 
pulled out petal after petal. As she reached 
the last again, she answered, slowly, “ You 
must have forgotten the circumstances. It 
was no mere accident. General Faskally had 
made a serious strategical blunder at Jhansi. 
He had sacrificed the lives of his subordinates 
needlessly. He could not bear to face the 
survivors. In the course of the retreat, he 
volunteered to go on this forlorn hope, which 
might equally well have been led by an officer 
of lower rank: and he was permitted to do 
so by Sir Colin in command, as a means of 
retrieving his lost military character. He 
carried his point: but he carried it recklessly : 
taking care to be shot through the heart him- 
self in the first onslaught. That was virtual 
suicide—honourable suicide to avoid disgrace, 
at a moment of supreme remorse and horror.” 

“You are right,” I admitted, after a 
minute’s consideration. “I see it now— 
though I should never have thought of it.” 

“That is the use of being a woman,” she 
answered. 

I waited a second once more, and mused. 
“Still, that is only one doubtful case,” I 
objected. 

“There was another, you must remember : 
his uncle Alfred.” 

“ Alfred Le Geyt?” 

“No ; 4e died in his bed, quietly. 
Faskally.” 

“What a memory you have!” I cried, 
astonished. “Why, that was before our 
time—in the days of the Chartist riots ! ” 

She smiled a certain curious sibylline smile 
of hers. Her earnest face looked prettier 
than ever. “I told you I could remember 
many things that happened before I was 
born,” answered. “ Zhis is one of 
them.” 

“ You remember it directly ?” 

“How impossible! Have I not often 
explained to you that I am no diviner? I 
read no book of fate: I call no spirits from 
the vasty deep. I simply remember with 


Alfred 


she 
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exceptional clearness what I read and hear. 
And I have many times heard the story 
about Alfred Faskally.” 

“So have I—but, I forget it.” 

* Unfortunately, 1 can’s forget. That isa 
sort of disease with me. . . . He was a special! 
constable in the Chartist riots: and being 
a very strong and powerful man, like his 
nephew Hugo, he used his truncheon—his 
special constable’s éd¢on or whatever you call 
it—with excessive force upon a starveling 
London tailor in the mob near Charing 
Cross. The man was hit on the forehead 
badly hit, so that he died almost immediately 
of concussion of the brain. A woman rushed 
out of the crowd, at once, seized the dying 
man, laid his head on her lap, and shrieked 
out in a wildly despairing voice that he was 
her husband and the father of thirteen 
children. Alfred Faskally, who never meant 
to kill the man, or even to hurt hin, 
but who was laying about him roundly 
without realizing the terrific force of his 
blows, was so horrified at what he had 
done when he heard the woman’s cry, that 
he rushed off straight to Waterloo Bridge in 
an agony of remorse and—flung himself 
over. He was drowned instantly.” 

“TI recall the story now,” I answered: 


“but, do you know, as it was told me, I 
think they said the mob ¢Arew Faskally over 
in their desire for vengeance.” 

“That is the official account, as told by 
the Le Geyts and the Faskallys: they like to 
have it believed their kinsman was murdered, 


not that he committed suicide. But my 
grandfather ”—I started: during the twelve 
months that I had been brought into daily 
relations with Hilda Wade that was the first 
time I had heard her mention any member 
of her own family, except once her mother 
“my grandfather, who knew him. well, and 
who was present in the crowd at the time, 
assured me many times that Alfred Faskally 
really jumped over of his own accord, sof 
pursued by the mob, and that his last 
horrified words as he leaped were, ‘I never 
meant it! I never meant it!’ However, 
the family have always had luck in their 
suicides. The jury believed the throwing 
over story, and found a verdict of ‘ wilful 
murder’ against some person or persons 
unknown.” 

“Luck in their suicides ! 
phrase! And you say, a/ways. 
other cases, then?” 

“ Constructively, yes: one of the Le Geyts, 
you must recollect, went down with his ship 
(just like his uncle, the General, in India) 


What a curious 
Were there 
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when he might have quitted her: it is be- 
lieved he had given a mistaken order. You 
remember, of course, he was navigating 
lieutenant. Another, Marcus, was said to 
have shot himself by accident while cleaning 
his gun—after a quarrel with his wife. But 
you have heard all about it. ‘The wrong 
was on my side,’ he moaned, you know, when 
they picked him up, dying, in the gun-room. 
And one of the 
Faskally girls, his 
. cousins, of whom 
his wife was jealous 

that beautiful 
Linda—became a 
Catholic and went 
into a convent at 
once on Marcus’s 
death: which, after 
all, in such cases, 
is merely a re- 
ligious and moral 
way of committing 
suicide —I mean, 
for a woman who 
takes the veil just 
to cut herself off 
from the world, 
and who has no 
vocation, as I hear 
she had not.” 

She filled me 
with amazement. 
“That is true,” I 
exclaimed, ‘“ when 
one comes to think 
of it. It shows the 
same temperament 
in fibre.... But, 
I should never 
have thought of it.” 

“No? Well, I 
believe it is true 
for all that. In 
every case, one 
they choose 
much the same 
way of meeting a 
reverse, a blunder, 
an unpremeditated crime. The brave way 
is, to go through with it, and face the music, 
letting what will come: the cowardly way is, 
to hide one’s head incontinently in a river, a 
noose, or a convent cell.” 

‘Le Geyt is not a coward,” I interposed, 
with warmth. 

“No, not a coward —a manly-spirited, 
creat-hearted gentleman—but still, not quite 
of the bravest type. He lacks one element. 


sees 


“FLUNG HIMSELF OVER.” 
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The Le Geyts have physical courage—enough 
and to spare—but their moral. courage fails 
them ata pinch. They rush into suicide or 
its equivalent at critical moments, out of pure 
boyish impulsiveness.” 

A few minutes later Mrs. Mallet came in. 
She was not broken down—on the contrary, 
she was calm—stoically, tragically, pitiably 
calm, with that ghastly calmness which is 
more terrible by 
far than the most 
demonstrative 
grief. Her face, 
though deadly 
white, did not 
move a muscle. 
Not a tear was in 
her eyes. Even her 
bloodless hands 
hardly twitched at 
the folds of her 
hastily-assumed 
black gown. She 
clenched them 
after aminute,when 
she had grasped 
mine silently: 
I could see that 
the nails dug deep 
into the palms in 
her painful resolve 
to keep herself 
from collapsing. 

Hilda Wade, 
with infinite sisterly 
tenderness, led her 
over toa chair by 
the window in the 
summer _ twilight, 
and took one 
quivering hand in 
hers. “I have 
been telling Dr. 
Cumberledge, 
Lina, about what 
I most fear for 
your dear brother, 
darling: and 


I think 





... he agrees with me.” 

Mrs. Mallet turned to me, with hollow 
eyes, still preserving her tragic calm. “I 
am afraid of it too,” she said, her drawn lips 


“Dr. Cumberledge, we must 
back! We must induce him to 


tremulous. 
get him 
face it!” 
“And yet,” I answered, slowly, turning it 
over in my own mind, “he has run away at 
first. Why should he do that if he means— 
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to commit suicide?” I hated to utter the 
words before that broken soul; but there 
was no way out of it. 

Hilda interrupted me with a quiet sugges- 
tion. “ How do you know he has run away ?” 
she asked. “Are you not taking it for granted 
that, if he meant suicide, he would blow his 
brains out in his own house? But surely 
that would not be the Le Geyt way. ‘They 
are gentle-natured folk: they would never 
blow their brains out or cut their throats. 
For all we know, he may have made straight 
for Waterloo Bridge,” she framed her lips to 
the unspoken words, unseen by Mrs. Mallet, 
“like his uncle Alfred.” 

“ That is true,” | answered, lip-reading. “I 
never thought of that either.” 

“Still, Ido not attach importance to this 
idea,” she went on. “I have some reason 
for thinking he has run away... else- 
where ; and if so, our first task must be to 
entice him back again.” 

“What are your reasons?” I asked, 
humbly. Whatever they might be, I knew 
enough of Hilda Wade by this time to know 
that she had probably good grounds for 
accepting them. 

“Oh, they may wait for the present,” she 
answered. “ Other things are more pressing. 


First, let Lina tell you what she thinks of 
most moment.” 
Mrs. Mallet braced herself up visibly to a 


distressing effort. ‘ You have seen the body, 
Dr. Cumberledge ?” she faltered. 

“No, dear Mrs. Mallet, I have not. I 
came straight from Nathaniel’s. I have had 
no time to see it.” 

“ Dr. Sebastian has viewed it by my wish 

he has been so kind—and he will be 
present as representing the family at the post- 
mortem. He notes that the wound was 
inflicted with a dagger—a small ornamental 
Norwegian dagger, which always lay, as I 
know, on the little what-not by the blue sofa.” 

I nodded assent. “Exactly, I have seen 
it there.” 

“It was blunt and rusty—a mere toy 
knife—not at all the sort of weapon a 
man would make use of who designed to 
commit a deliberate murder. The crime, if 
there was a crime (which we do not admit), 
must therefore have been wholly unpre- 
meditated.” 

I bowed my head. “For us who knew 
Hugo, that goes without saying.” 

She lent forward eagerly. ‘“ Dr. Sebastian 
has pointed out to me a line of defence which 
would probably succeed—if we could only 
induce poor Hugo to adopt it. He has ex- 
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amined the blade and scabbard, and finds 
that the dagger fits its sheath very tight, so 
that it can only be withdrawn with consider- 
able violence. The blade sticks.” (I 
nodded again.) “It needs a hard pull to 
wrench it out.. He has also in- 
spected the wound, and assures me its 
character is such that it might have been 
self-inflicted.” She paused now and again, 
and brought out her words with difficulty. 
“ Self-inflicted, he suggests: therefore, that 
this may have happened. It is admitted 
will be admitted—the servants overheard 
it—we can make no reservation there 
a difference of opinion, an _ altercation 
even, took place between Hugo and Clara 
that evening”—she started suddenly 
“why, it was only last night—it seems like 
ages—an altercation about the children’s 
schooling. Clara held strong views on the 
subject of the children”—her eyes blinked 
hard—‘“ which Hugo did not share. We 
throw out the hint, then, that Clara, during 
the course of the dispute—-we must call it a 
dispute—accidentally took up this dagger 
and toyed with it. You know her habit of 
toying, when she had no knitting or needle- 
work. In the course of playing with it (we 
suggest) she tried to pull the knife out of its 
sheath : failed: held it up, so, point upward : 
pulled again: pulled harder—with a jerk, at 
last, the sheath came off: the dagger sprang 
up: it wounded Clara fatally. Hugo, know- 
ing that they had disagreed, knowing that 
the servants had heard, and seeing her fall 
suddenly dead before him, was seized with 
horror—the Le Geyt impulsiveness !—lost 
his head: rushed out: fancied the accident 
would be mistaken for murder. But why? 
A Q.C., don’t you know! Recently married ! 
Most attached to his wife. It is plausible, 
isn’t it?” 

“So plausible,” I answered, looking it 
straight in the face, “that . . . it has but one 
weak point. We might make a coroner's 
jury or even a common jury accept it, 
on Sebastian’s expert evidence: Sebastian 
can work wonders; but we could never 
make——” 

Hilda Wade finished the sentence for me 
as I paused: “ Hugo Le Geyt consent to 
advance it.” 

I lowered my head. 
I answered. 

“Not for the children’s sake?” 
Mallet cried, with clasped hands. 

“Not for the children’s sake even,” | 
answered. “Consider for a moment, Mrs. 
Mallet: zs it true? Do you yourself dedieve it ?” 


“ You have said it,” 


Mrs. 
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She threw herself back in her chair with a 
dejected face. “Oh, as for that,” she cried, 
wearily, crossing her hands, “ before you and 
Hilda, who know all, what need to prevari- 
cate? How can I believe it? We understand 
how it came about. That woman! That 
woman !” 

“The real wonder is,” Hilda murmured, 
soothing her white hand, “that he contained 
himself so long!” 

“Well, we all know Hugo,” I went on, as 
quietly as I was able; “and, knowing Hugo, 
we know that he might be urged to commit 
this wild act in a fierce moment of indignation 
—trighteous indignation on behalf of his 
motherless girls, under tremendous provoca- 
tion. But we also know that, having once 
committed it, he would never stoop to 
disown it by a subterfuge.” 

The heart-broken sister let her head drop 
faintly. “So Hilda told me,” she mur- 
mured, “and what Hilda says in these 
matters is almost always final.” 

We debated the question for some minutes 
more: then Mrs. Mallet cried at last, “ At 
any rate, he has fled for the moment, and 
his flight alone brings the worst suspicion 
upon him. That is our chief point. We 
must find out where he is, and if he has 
gone right away, we must bring him back to 
London.” 

“Where do you think he has taken 
refuge ?” 

“ The police, Dr. Sebastian has ascertained, 
are watching the railway stations, and the 
ports for the Continent.” 

“Very like the police!” Hilda exclaimed, 
with more than a touch of contempt in her 
voice. “As if a clever man-of-the-world like 
Hugo Le Geyt would run away by rail, or 
start off to the Continent! Every English- 
man is noticeable on the Continent. It 
would be sheer madness.” 

“ You think he has not gone there, then ?” 
I cried, deeply interested. 

“Of course not. That is the point I 
hinted at just now. He has defended many 
persons accused of murder, and he often 
spoke to me of their incredible folly, when 
trying to escape, in going by rail, or in setting 
out from England for Paris. An Englishman, 
he used to say, is least observed in his own 
country. In this case, I think I Anxow where 
he has gone, and how he went there.” 

“ Where, then ?” 

“Where comes last : 
question of inference.” 

“Explain. We know your powers.” 

“ Well, I take it for granted that he killed 

Vol. xvii.—88. 
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her—we must not mince matters—about 
twelve o'clock: for after that hour, the 
servants told Lina, there was quiet in the 
drawing-room. Next, I conjecture, he went 
upstairs to change his clothes ; he could not 
go forth on the world in an evening suit : 
and the housemaid says his black coat and 
trousers were lying as usual on a chair in his 
dressing -room : which shows at least that he 
was not unduly flurried. After that, he put 
on another suit, no doubt—zwAa?# suit I hope 
the police will not discover too soon: for I 
suppose you must just accept the situation 
that we are conspiring to defeat the ends of 
justice.” 

“No, no,” Mrs. Mallet cried. “To bring 
him back voluntarily, that he may face his 
trial like a man !” 

“Yes, dear. That is quite right. How- 
ever, the next thing, of course, would be that 
he would shave in whole or in part. His big 
black beard was so very conspicuous: he 
would certainly get rid of that before attempt- 
ing to escape. The servants being in bed, 
he was not pressed for time: he had the 
whole night before him. So, of course, he 
shaved. On the other hand, the police, you 
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may be sure, will circulate his photograph— 
we must not shirk these points ”—for Mrs. 
Mallet winced again—“ will circulate his 
photograph, deard and all; and that will 
really be one of our great safeguards: for 
the bushy beard so masks the face that, with- 
out it, Hugo would be scarcely recognisable. 
I conclude, therefore, that he must have 
shorn himself defore leaving home, though 
naturally I did not make the police a present 
of the hint by getting Lina to ask any 
questions in that direction of the housemaid.” 

“You are probably right,” I answered. 
“ But, would he have a razor ?” 

“I was coming to that: no: certainly he 
would not. He had not shaved for years. 
And they kept no men-servants : which makes 
it difficult for him to borrow one from a 
sleeping man. So what he would do would 
doubtless be to cut off his beard, or part of 
it, quite close, with a pair of 
scissors, and then get himself 
properly shaved next morning in 
the first country town hecameto.” 

“The first country town ?” 

“Certainly. That leads up to 
the next point. We must try to 
be cool and collected.” She was 
quivering with suppressed emo- 
tion herself as she said it, but 
her soothing hand still lay on 
Mrs. Mallet’s. ‘The next thing 
is—he would leave London.” 

“ But not by rail, you say ?” 

“He is an intelligent man, 
and in the course of defending 
others has thought about this 
matter. Why expose himself to 
the needless risk and observa- 
tion of a railway station? No: 
I saw at once what he would 
do: beyond doubt, he would 
cycle. He always wondered it 
was not done oftener under 
similar circumstances.” 

*“‘ But has his bicycle gone?” 

“Lina looked. It has not. I 
should have expected as much. 
I told her to note that point very 
unobtrusively, so as to avoid 
giving the police the clue. She 
saw the machine in the outer 
hall as usual.” 

“ He is too good a criminal lawyer to have 
dreamt of taking his own,” Mrs. Mallet inter- 
posed, with another effort. 

“ But where could he have hired or bought 
one at that time of night?” I exclaimed. 

“ Nowhere—without exciting the gravest 
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suspicion. Therefore, I conclude, he stopped 
in London for the night, sleeping at an hotel, 
without luggage, and paying for his room in 
advance: it is frequently done, and if he 
arrived late, very little notice would be taken 
of him. Big hotels about the Strand, I am 
told, have always a dozen such casual 
bachelor guests every evening.” 

“ And then ?” 

“ And then, this morning, he would buy a 
new bicycle—a different make from his own, 
at the nearest shop ; would rig himself out, 
at some ready-made tailors, with a fresh 
tourist suit — probably an _ ostentatiously 
tweedy bicycling suit ; and with that in his 
luggage carrier, would make straight on his 
machine for the country. He could change 
in some copse, and bury his own clothes, 
avoiding the blunders he has seen in others. 
Perhaps he might ride for the first twenty 


‘HE COULD CHANGE IN SOME COPSE.” 


or thirty miles out of London to some minor 
side-station, and then go on by train towards 
his destination, quitting the rail again at 
some unimportant point where the main 
west road crosses the Great Western or the 
South-Western line.” 
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“Great Western or South-Western? Why 
those two in particular? Then you have 
settled in your own mind which direction he 
has taken?” 

“ Pretty well. I judge by analogy. Lina, 
your brother was brought up in the West 
Country, was he not?” 

Mrs. Mallet gave a weary nod. “In 
North Devon,” she answered : “on the wild 
stretch of moor about Hartland and 
Clovelly.” 

Hilda -Wade seemed to collect herself. 
“Now, Mr. Le Geyt is essentially a Celt—a 
Celt in temperament,” she went on: “he 
comes by origin and ancestry from a rough, 
heather-clad country: he belongs to the 
moorland. In other words, his type is the 
mountaineer’s. But a mountaineer’s instinct 
in similar circumstances is—what ? Why, to 
fly straight to his native mountains. In an 
agony of terror, in an access of despair, when 
all else fails, he strikes a bee-line for the hills 
he loves: rationally or irrationally, he seems 
to think he can hide there. Hugo Le Geyt, 
with his: frank boyish nature, his great 
Devonian frame, is sure to have done so. I 
know his mood. He has made for the West 
Country !” 

“You -are right, 
exclaimed, with conviction. 


Hilda,” Mrs. Mallet 
“T’m quite sure 


from what I know of Hugo that to go to the 
west would be his first impulse.” 

“And the Le Geyts are always governed 
by first impulses,” my character-reader added. 


She was quite correct. From the time we 
two were at Oxford together—I as an under- 
graduate, he as a don—I had always noticed 
that marked trait in my dear old friend’s 
temperament. 

After a short pause, Hilda broke the 
silence again. “The sea, again; the sea! 
The Le Geyts love the water. Was there 
any place on the sea where he went much as 
a boy—any lonely place, I mean, in that 
North Devon district ? ” 

Mrs. Mallet reflected a moment. “ Yes, 
there was a little bay—a mere gap in high 
cliffs, with some fishermen’s huts and a few 
yards of beach—where he used to spend 
much of his holidays. It was a weird-looking 
break in a grim sea-wall of dark-red rocks, 
where the tide rose high, rolling in from the 
Atlantic.” 

“The very thing ! 
he grew up?” 

“To my knowledge, never.” 

Hilda’s voice had a ring of certainty. 
“Then ¢hat is where we shall find him, 
dear! We must look there first. He is 


Has he visited it since 
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sure to revisit just such a solitary spot by 
the sea when trouble overtakes him.” 

Later in the evening, as we were walking 
home towards Nathaniel’s together, I asked 
Hilda why she had spoken throughout with 
such unwavering confidence. “Oh, it was 
simple enough,” she answered. “There 
were two things that helped me through, 
which I didn’t like to mention in detail 
before Lina. One was this: the Le Geyts 
have all of them an instinctive horror of the 
sight of blood: therefore, they almost ‘never 
commit suicide by shooting themselves or 
cutting their throats. Marcus, who shot 
himself in the gun-room, was an exception 
to both rules: he never minded blood: he 
could cut up a deer. But Hugo refused to 
be a doctor, because he could not stand the 
sight of an operation: and even, as a sports- 
man, he never liked to pick up or handle 
the game he had shot himself: he said it 
sickened him. He rushed from that room 
last night, I feel sure, in a physical horror 
at the deed he had done: and by now 
he is as far as he can get from London. 
The sight of his act drove him away, 
not craven fear of an arrest. If the 
Le Geyts kill themselves —a_ seafaring 
race on the whole—their impulse is—to 
trust to water.” 

“ And the other thing ?” 

“Well, that was about the mountaineer’s 
homing instinct. I have often noticed it. I 
could give you fifty instances, only I didn’t 
like to speak of them before Lina. There 
was Williams, for example, the Dolgelly man 
who killed a gamekeeper at Petworth in a 
poaching affray: he was taken on Cader 
Idris, skulking among rocks, a week later. 
Then there was that unhappy young fellow 
Mackinnon, who shot his sweetheart at 
Leicester: he made, straight as the crow 
flies, for his home in the Isle of Skye, and 
there drowned himself in familiar waters. 
Lindner, the Tyrolese, again, who stabbed 
the American swindler at Monte Carlo, was 
tracked after a few days to his native place, 
St. Valentin in the Zillerthal. It is always 
so. Mountaineers in distress fly to their 
mountains. It is a part of their nostalgia. I 
know it from within, too: if Z were in poor 
Hugo Le Geyt’s place, what do you think I 
would do? —why, hide myself at once in the 
greenest recesses of our Carnarvonshire 
mountains.” 

“What an extraordinary insight into 
character you have!” I cried. “You seem 
to divine what everybody’s action will be 
under given circumstances.” 
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She paused and held her parasol half 
poised in her hand. “Character determines 
action,” she said, slowly at last. “ That is 
the secret of the great novelists. They 
put themselves behind and within their 
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She herself proposed to set out quietly for 
Bideford, where she would be within easy 
reach of me, in order to hear of my success 
or failure ; while Hilda Wade, whose summer 
vacation was to have begun in two days’ 
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characters, and so make us feel that every 
act of their personages is not only natural 
but even, given the conditions, inevitable. 
We recognise that their story is the sole 
logical outcome of the interaction of their 
dramatis persone. Now, J am not a great 
novelist: I cannot create and imagine 
characters and situations. But I have some- 
thing of the novelist’s gift : I apply the same 
method to the real life of the people around 
me. I try to throw myself into the person 
of others, and to feel how their character will 
compel them to act in each set of circum- 
stances to which they may expose themselves.” 

“In one word,” I said, “you are a 
psychologist.” 

“A psychologist,” she assented: “I 
suppose so: and the police—well, the police 
are not: they are at best. but bungling 
materialists. They require a clue. What 
need of a ¢/we if you can interpret character ?” 

So certain was Hilda Wade of her con- 
clusions, indeed, that Mrs. Mallet begged me 
next day to take my holiday at once—which 
I could easily do—and go down to the little 
bay in the Hartland district of which she 
had spoken, in search of Hugo. I consented. 


time, offered to ask for an extra Gay’s leave 
so as to accompany her. The broken-hearted 
sister accepted the offer: and, secrecy being 
above all things necessary, we set off by 
different routes : the two women by Waterloo, 
myself by Paddington. 

We stopped that night at different hotels 
in Bideford ; but next morning, Hilda rode 
out on her bicycle, and accompanied me on 
mine for a mile or two along the tortuous 
way towards Hartland. “Take nothing for 
granted,” she said, as we parted; “and be 
prepared to find poor Hugo Le Geyt’s 
appearance greatly changed. He has eluded 
the police and their ‘clues’ so far ; therefore, 
I imagine he must have largely altered his 
dress and exterior.” 

“T will find him,” I answered, “if he is 
anywhere within twenty miles of Hartland.” 

She waved her hand to me in farewell. I 
rode on after she left me towards the high 
promontory in front, the wildest and least- 
visited part of North Devon. ‘Torrents of 
rain had fallen during the night: the slimy 
cart-ruts and cattle-tracks on the moor wer« 
brimming with water. It was a lowering 
day. ‘The clouds drifted low. Black peat- 
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bogs filled the hollows: grey stone home- 
steads, lonely and forbidding, stood out here 
and there against the curved sky-line. Even 
the high road was uneven, and in places 
flooded. For an hour I passed hardly a 
soul: at last, near a cross-road, with a 
defaced finger-post, I descended from my 
machine and consulted my ordnance map, 
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on which Mrs. Mallet had marked ominously, 
with a cross of red ink, the exact position of 
the little fishing hamlet where Hugo used to 
spend his holidays. I took the turning 
which seemed to me most likely to lead to 
it: but the tracks were so confused and the 
run of the lanes so uncertain—let alone the 
map being some years out of date—that I 
soon felt I had lost my bearings. By a little 
wayside inn, half hidden in a deep combe, 
with bog on every side, I descended and 
asked for a bottle of ginger-beer ; for the 
day was hot and close, in spite of the packed 
clouds. As they were opening the bottle, I 
inquired casually the way to the Red Gap 
bathing-place. 

The landlord gave me directions which 
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confused me worse than ever, ending at last 
with the’ concise remark, “ An’ then, zur, two 
or dree more turns to the right an’ to the 
left ‘ull bring ’ee right up alongzide o’ ut.” 

I despaired of finding the way by these 
unintelligible sailing-orders: but just at that 
moment, as luck would have it, another 
cyclist flew past—the first soul I had seen on 
the road that morning. He was a man with the 
loose-knit air of a shop-assistant, badly got up 
in a rather loud and obtrusive tourist suit of 

brown homespun, with baggy 
knickerbockers and thin thread 
stockings. I judged him a gentle- 
man on the cheap at sight: 
“Very Stylish; this Suit Com- 
plete, only thirty-seven and _ six- 
pence!” The landlady glanced 
out at him with a friendly nod. 
He turned and smiled at her, but 
did not see me: for I stood in 
the shade behind the half-open 
door. He had a short, black 
moustache, and a not unpleasing, 
careless face. His features, I 
thought, were better than his 
garments. 

However, the stranger did not 
interest me just then: I was far 
too full of more important matters. 


“Why don’t ’ee taaike an’ vollow 
thik ther gen’leman, zur?” the 
landlady said, pointing one large 


red hand after him. “ Ur do go 

down to Urd Gap to zwim every 

marnin’. Mr. Jan Smith, o’ Ox- 

ford, they do call un. ’Ee can’t 

go wrong if ’ee do vollow un to 
the Gap. Ur’s lodgin’ up to wold Varmer 
Moore’s, an’ ur’s that vond o’ the zay, the 
vishermen do tell me, as wasn’t never any 
gen’leman like un.” 

I tossed off my ginger-beer, jumped on to 
my machine, and followed the retreating 
brown back of Mr. John Smith, of Oxford 
—surely a most non-committing name— 
round sharp corners and over rutty lanes, 
tyre-deep in mud, across the rusty-red moor, 
till, all at once at a turn, a gap of stormy sea 
appeared wedge-shape between two shelving 
rock-walls. 

It was a lonely spot. 
it in: big breakers walled it. The sou’- 
wester roared through the gap. I rode down 
among loose stones and water-worn channels 
in the solid grit very carefully. But the man 
in brown had torn over the wild path with 
reckless haste, zig-zagging madly, and was 
now on the little three-cornered patch of 


Rocks hemmed 
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beach, undressing himself with a sort of care- 
less glee, and flinging his clothes down 
anyhow on the shingle beside him. Some- 
thing about the action caught my eye. That 
movement of the arm! It was not—it could 
not be—no, no, not Hugo ! 

A very ordinary person : and Le Geyt bore 
the stamp of a born gentleman. 

He stood up bare at last. He flung out 
his arms as if to welcome the boisterous 
wind to his naked bosom. Then, with a 
sudden burst of recognition, the man stood 
revealed. We had bathed together a 
hundred times in London and elsewhere. 


The face, the clad figure, the dress, all were 
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cork: but like a cork he rose again. He was 
swimming now, arm over arm, straight out 
seaward. I saw the lifted hands between 
the crest and the trough. For a moment I 
hesitated whether I ought to strip and follow 
him. Was he doing as so many other of his 
house had done—courting death from the 
water ? 

But some strange hand restrained me. 
Who was I that I should stand between 
Hugo Le Geyt and the ways of Providence? 


“HE FLUNG OUT HIS ARMS.” 


different. But the body—the actual frame 
and make of the man—the well-knit limbs, 
the splendid trunk—no disguise could alter. 
It was Le Geyt himself — big, powerful, 
vigorous. 

That ill-made suit, those baggy knicker- 
bockers, the slouched cap, the thin thread 
stockings, had only distorted and hidden his 
figure : now that I saw him as he was, he came 
out the same bold and manly form as ever. 

He did not notice me. He rushed down 
with a certain wild joy into the turbulent 
water, and plunging in with a loud cry, 
buffeted the huge waves with those strong 
curving arms of his. ‘The sou’-wester was 
rising. Each breaker as it reared caught 
him on its crest and tumbled him over like a 


The Le Geyts loved ever the ordeal by 
water. 

Presently, he turned again. Before he 
turne , I had taken the opportunity to look 
hastily at his clothes. Hilda Wade had sur- 
mised aright once more. The outer suit was 
a cheap affair from a big ready-made tailor’s 
in St. Martin’s Lane—turned out by the 
thousand: the underclothing, on the other 
hand, was new and unmarked, but fine in 
quality—bought, no doubt, at Bideford. An 
eerie sense of doom stole over me. I felt 
the end was near. I withdrew behind a big 
rock, and waited there unseen till Hugo had 
landed. He began to dress again, without 
troubling to dry himself. I drew a deep 
breath of relief. Then this was not suicide ! 





HILDA 


By the time he had pulled on his vest and 
drawers, I came out suddenly from my 
ambush and faced him. A fresh shock 
awaited me. I could hardly believe my 
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defence—the plausibility of the explanation 
—the whole long story. He gazed at me 
moodily. Yet it was not Hugo! 

“No, no,” he said, shortly; and as he 


““THE MAN ROSE WITH A LITTLE CRY AND ADVANCED.” 


; It was not Le Geyt—no, nor anything 
like him ! 

Nevertheless, the man rose with a little 
cry and advanced, half crouching, towards 


eyes. 


me. “ Yow are not hunting me down—with 
the police?” he exclaimed, his neck held 
low and his forehead wrinkling. 

The voice—the voice was Le Geyt’s. It 
was an unspeakable mystery. “Hugo,” I 
cried, “dear Hugo—hunting you down ?— 
could you imagine it?” 

He raised his head, strode forward, and 
grasped my hand. “ Forgive me, Cumber- 
ledge,” he cried. “But a proscribed and 
hounded man! If you knew what a relief 
it is to me to get out on the water!” 

“You forget all there ?” 

“T forget IT—the red horror !’ 

“You meant just now to drown yourself?” 

“No! If I had meant it I would have 
done it. . . . Hubert, for my children’s sake, 
I wil? not commit suicide ! ” 

_ “Then listen!” I cried. I told him in a 
few words his sister’s scheme—Sebastian’s 


? 


spoke it was Ae. “I have done it; I have 
killed her; I will not owe my life to a 
falsehood.” 

“ Not for the children’s sake ? ” 

He dashed his hand down impatiently. 
“T have a better way for the children. I 
will save them still. . . . Hubert, you are 
not afraid to speak to a murderer ? ” 

* Dear Hugo—I know all: and to know 
all is to forgive all.” 

He grasped my hand once more. “Know 
all!” he cried, with a despairing gesture. 
“Oh, no: no one knows a// but myself: not 
even the children. But the children know 
much: ¢hey will forgive me. Lina knows 
something: she will forgive me. You know 
a little: you forgive me. The world can 
never know. It will brand my darlings as a 
murderer’s children.” 

“Tt was the act of a minute,” I interposed. 
“ And—though she is dead, poor lady, and 
one must speak no ill of her—we can at 
least gather dimly, for your children’s sake, 
how deep was the provocation.” 
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He gazed at me fixedly. His voice was like 
lead. “For the children’s sake—yes,” he 
answered, as in a dream. “It was all for 
the children! I have killed her—murdered 
her—she has paid her penalty ; and, poor 
dead soul, I will utter no word against her— 
the woman I have murdered! But one 
thing I will say: If omniscient justice sends 
me for this to eternal punishment, I can 
endure it gladly, like a man, knowing that 
so I have redeemed my Marian’s motherless 
girls from a deadly tyranny.” 

It was the only sentence in which he ever 
alluded to her. 

I sat down by his side and watched him 
close. Mechanically, methodically, he went 
on with his dressing. The more he dressed, 
the less could I believe it was Hugo. I had 
expected to find him close-shaven: so did 
the police, by their printed notices. In- 
stead of that, he had shaved his beard and 
whiskers, but only trimmed his moustache, 
trimmed it quite short, so as to reveal the 
boyish corners of the mouth—a trick which 
entirely altered his rugged expression. But 
that was not all: what puzzled me most was 
the eyes—they were not Hugo’s. At first I 
could not imagine why: by degrees, the 
truth dawned upon me. His eyebrows were 
naturally thick and shaggy—great overhang- 
ing growth, interspersed with many of those 
stiff long hairs to which Darwin called atten- 
tion in certain men as surviving traits from a 
monkey-like ancestor. In order to disguise 
himself, Hugo had pulled out all these coarser 
hairs, leaving nothing on his brows but the 
soft and closely-pressed coat of down which 
underlies the longer bristles in all such cases. 
This had wholly altered the expression of the 
eyes, which no longer looked out keenly from 
their cavernous penthouse, but being deprived 
of their relief, had acquired a much more 
ordinary and less individual aspect. From a 
good-natured but shaggy giant my old friend 
was transformed by his shaving and his 
costume into a well-fed and well-grown, but not 
very colossal, commercial gentleman. Hugo 
was scarcely six feet high, indeed, though 
by his broad shoulders and bushy beard he 
had always impressed one with such a sense 
of size: and now that the hirsuteness had 
been got rid of, and the dress altered, he 
hardly struck one as taller or bigger than the 
average of his fellows. 

We sat for some minutes and talked. Le 
Geyt would not speak of Clara: and when I 
asked him his intentions, he shook his head 
moodily. “I shall act for the best,” he 
said—“ what of best is left—to guard the 
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dear children. It was a terrible price to pay 
for their redemption ; but it was the only one 
possible : and, in a moment of wrath, I paid 
it. Now, I have to pay, in turn, myself. | 
do not shirk it.” 

“You will come back to London, then, 
and stand your trial ?” I asked, eagerly. 

“Come back # London?” he cried, with 
a face of white panic. Hitherto he had 
seemed to me rather relieved in expression 
than otherwise : his countenance had lost its 
worn and anxious look: he was no longer 
watching each moment over his children’s 
safety. “Come back... fo London.... 
and face my trial! Why, did you think, 
Hubert, ’twas the court or the hanging I was 
shirking? No, no, not that; but IT—the 
red horror! I must get away from 7 to the 
sea—to the water—to wash away the stain 
as far from ##—that red pool—as possible !” 

I answered nothing. I left him to face his 
own remorse in silence. 

At last he rose to go, and held one foot 
undecided on his bicycle. 

“T leave myself in Heaven’s hands,” he 
said, as he lingered. “ /# will requite . . 
The ordeal is by water.” 

“So I judged,” I answered. 

“Tell Lina this from me,” he went on, 
still loitering: “that if she will trust me, I 
will strive to do the best that remains for my 
darlings. I will do it, Heaven helping. She 
will know wha?, to-morrow.” 

He mounted his machine and sailed off. 
My eyes followed him up the path with sad 
forebodings. 

All day long I loitered about the Gap. It 
consisted of two bays—the one I had 
already seen, and another, divided from it by 
a saw-edge of rock. In the further cove 
crouched a few low, stone cottages. A 
broad-bottomed sailing-boat lay there, pulled 
up aigh on the beach. About three o'clock, 
as I sat and watched, two men began to 
launch it. The sea ran high: tide coming 
in: the sou’-wester still increasing in force to 
a gale: at the signal-staff on the cliff, the 
danger-cone hoisted. White spray danced in 
air. Big black clouds rolled up seething 
from windward: low thunder rumbling: a 
storm threatened. 

One of the men was Le Geyt: the other, a 
fisherman. 

He jumped in and put off through the 
surf with an air of triumph. He was a 
splendid sailor. His boat leapt through the 
breakers and flew before the wind with a 
mere rag of canvas. “Dangerous weather 


to be out!” I exclaimed to the fisherman, 
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who stood with hands buried in his pockets, 
watching him. 

“ Ay, that ur be, zur!” the man answered. 
“Doan’t like the look. o’ ut. But thik there 
gen’elman,’’e’s one o’ Oxford, ’e do tell me: 
and‘ they ’m’a main venturesome lot, they 
college volk.: ’E’s ‘off’ by’ ’isself droo the 
starm, all so var as Lundy !” 

“Will he’ reach it?” I asked, anxiously, 
having my own idea on the subject. j 

“Poan’t seem ‘like ut, zur, do ut? Ur 
must, an’ ur mustn’t, an’ yit again ur must. 
Powerful ’ard place ur be to maike in a 
starm, to be zure,. Lundy.’ Zaid the Lord 
‘ould dezide. - But ur ’ouldn’t be warned, ur 
‘ouldn’t ; an’ voolhardy volk,.as the zayin’ is, 
must go their own voohardy waiay to perdi- 
tion !” 

It was the last I saw of Le Geyt alive. 
Next morning the lifeless body of “the man 
who was wanted for the Campden Hill 
mystery” was cast up by the waves on the 
shore of Lundy. The Lord had decided. 
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missive verdict of “Death by misadven- 
ture.” The coroner thought it a most proper 
finding. Mrs. Mallet had made the most of 
the innate Le Geyt horror of blood: the 
newspapers charitably surmised that the un- 
happy husband, crazed by the instantaneous 
unexpectedness of his loss, had wandered away 
like a madman to the scenes of his childhood, 
and had there been drowned by accident 
while trying to cross a stormy sea to Lundy, 
under some wild impression that he would 
find his dead wife alive on the island. No- 
body whispered murder. Everybody dwelt 
on the utter absence of motive—a model 
husband !—such a charming young wife and 
such a devoted stepmother. We three alone 
knew—we three, and the children. 

On the day when the jury brought in their 
verdict at the adjourned inquest on Mrs. 
Le Geyt, Hilda Wade stood in the room 
trembling and white-faced, awaiting their 
decision. When the foreman uttered the 
words, “ Death by misadventure,” she burst 





“THE LORD HAD DECIDED.” 


Hugo had not miscalculated. “Luck in 
their suicides,” Hilda Wade said: and, 
strange to say, the fuck of the Le Geyts 
stood him in good stead still. By a miracle 
of fate, his children were not branded as 
au murderer’s daughters. Sebastian gave 
evidence at the inquest on the wife’s body : 


“ self-inflicted—a _recoil—accidental—I am 
sure of it.” His specialist knowledge—his 
assertive certainty, combined with that 


arrogant, masterful manner of his, and his 
keen, eagle eye, overbore the jury. Awed by 
the great man’s look, they brought in a sub 


Vol. xvii.—89 


into tears of relief. “He did well!” she 
cried to me, passionately. “He did well, 
that poor father! He placed his life in the 
hands of his Maker, asking only for mercy 
to his innocent children. And mercy has 
been shown to him, and to them. He was 
taken gently in the way he wished. It would 
have broken my heart for those two poor 
girls if the verdict had gone otherwise. He 
knew how terrible a lot it is to be called a 
murderer’s daughter.” 

I did not realize at the time with what 
profound depth of personal feeling she said it. 











which makes the little town of 
Epsom the centre of attrac- 
tion from one end of the world 
to the other for a short time in 
the year, by the time these 
lines appear in print will have joined hands 
with the oné hundred and nineteen Derbys 
that have gone before. It is perfectly safe 
to say that, wherever Englishmen congregate, 
there the Derby and the candidates for the 





“ Blue Ribbon of the Turf” have been 
amongst the chief items of discussion. 


Indeed, such an interest is taken in the result 
of the premier classic race, that within an hour 
of its finish the result is known throughout the 
four quarters of the globe. 

The inception of the first Derby is an oft- 
told tale, so that nothing more siall be said 
here about it beyond that it was run on 
Thursday, May 4th, 1780, and was won by 
Diomed for Sir Charles Bunbury. Of its 
history much might be written, whilst many 
stories of old-time trainers and jockeys 
might be told; but, interesting though it 
would be to trace the history and tell the 
tales, it is apart from the purpose of this 
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Rearing a Derby Winner. 


EARLY DAYs. 


Rather is it our desire to 
record by pen and picture the progress of the 
racehorse from his dam’s side, through his 


article to do so. 


early youth, until his proud owner leads 
him in the honoured winner of the “ Blue 
-Ribbon of the Turf” on the eventful Wed- 
nesday afternoon which shall send down 
his name to posterity. 

We will first take a stroll round the stud- 
paddock, where the friendly breedér has told 
us his favourite foal can be seen. There he 
is by his dam’s side, with disproportionately 
long legs and big head, to all appearance as 
unlikely as possible to develop into a shapely 
three-year-old fit to run in and win the Derby. 
But an observant and capable critic sees 
many promising points that either escape the 
layman’s attention or of which he is ignorant. 
The professional is certain, not only from his 
knowledge of the colt’s parents, but from a 
sight of the youngster himself, that his career 
is not likely to end ingloriously, and is loud 
in his praises of the promising youngster. 
Here it may be well to mention that the 
age of a colt is reckoned from the first of 
January ; thus, if he is born in December 
he becomes a yearling in the following 
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month. For this reason breeders prefer that 
their foals should be born early in the year 
rather than towards its close. Various 
opinions are held as to the best month, but 
to take the view of the majority, late Febru- 
ary or early March is reckoned the best time. 
The importance of the date of the foal’s 
birth will be realized when it is explained 
that if he is obliged to compete with a horse 
who is both nominally and actually two years 
old, when he himself is little more than twelve 
months of age—although nominally a two- 
year-old—there is little chance of success 
attending, at any rate, his early career. 

After leaving his dam’s side the youngster 
generally goes to the great September 
sales, where he is hancied and criticised 
from every standpoint. As in the stud- 
paddock, so in the sale-ring his points and 
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pedigree are discussed at length, and as Mr. 
Tattersall encourages the bidders, heads 
keep nodding until the brown colt by Jew’s 
Harp out of Accordion is knocked down at a 
heavy figure to one who hopes both to recoup 
himself and to have the honour of leading 
in a Derby winner. Just about now the 
serious work of the thoroughbred usually has 
commenced. Some breeders of stock believe 
in beginning the preliminary education of 
the young horse earlier than this, but on the 
whole it is after the sale that the real schooling 
of the future would-be winner of the Derby 
commences. As with human beings, so with 
horses—and for that matter all animals—the 
effect of good or bad education is never 
eradicated. The fault most frequently found 
with racehorses is that they are disposed to 
be bad-tempered. Without allowing this for 
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a moment, it can be emphatically stated 
that bad tempered horses are seldom born, 
but often made by wrong treatment and 
careless breaking. 

One of the first and most important of the 
horse’s early lessons, after being shod and 
handled in the stable, is to learn to bear the 
bit. From this he proceeds to more active 
schooling, and has breaking tackle put on him, 
in which he is led about daily and “ lunged ” 
on a specially-selected soft piece of ground. 
This exercise removes much of the super- 
fluous fat which has accumulated during the 
colt’s lazy foal life. The next step is to 
accustom the youngster to the weight of a 
saddle. From this the pupil goes on to learn 
that he must bear the weight of a rider, who 
generally takes his first mount inside the 
stable. When the yearling gets used to a 
moving body on his back, he is led out into 
the yard or paddock and made to follow with 
others behind a steady old horse. This he 
will in most cases readily do, although some- 
times lengthy trouble ensues ; but firmness is 
exercised until it is fully understood that the 
rider is master. The initial training of the 
young racehorse is now nearly complete, for 
he speedily begins to understand what is 
required of him, and soon learns to walk, trot, 
or canter as may be desired. 

From now his day’s work begins to lengthen 
out, till from two to three hours are given to 
walking and trotting exercise, with perhaps a 
few short canters interspersed. ‘These are 
gradually extended, until half a. mile can be 
covered easily. Then the youngster joins the 
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main string, is schooled by an older horse, and 
may be said to be thoroughly “ in training.” 
His gallops are made faster, and he is 
sent for spins with tried horses, until the 
trainer is able to judge with fair accuracy 
whether the name of the aspirant is likely to 
be added to the “deed-roll of fame.” If 
there is promise of future greatness the coit’s 
career is watched with anxious interest by 
the man in whose care he has been placed. 
With much truth has it been written, “ U neasy 
lies the head that wears a trainer’s crown.’ 

Sleepless nights are frequently his lot. While 
he sits on his hack, as the string gallop past, 


watching the future Derby candidate, mis- 
givings often arise. Perhaps suspicions 
have been aroused as to the sound- 
ness of his charge. Possibly his employer 
has been over-critical, whilst the Press— 


that hungry monster which swallows and 
enlarges every item of news—has insinuated 
that his methods are not altogether above- 
board. 

The first day of the New Year draws near, 
and at its birth the yearling becomes a two- 
year-old, and before many months have 
passed will make his first appearance on a 
racecourse. This is possibly at Ascot in 
June, but the form shown then and in the 
Middle Park Plate in October does not 
always truly forecast the future. It is as a 


three-year-old at the Newmarket First Spring 
Meeting in the Two Thousand Guineas that 
a more correct estimate can be made of the 
comparative merits of the future candidates 
for the Derby. 
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From a Photo. by) TAKING A HALF-SPEED GALLOP, 
Should the horse, whose history we are 
tracing, either pass the post first or show 
signs of speed, he is narrowly watched on the 
training ground, and gallops and trials are 
regularly reported in the sporting Press. 
Frequently this is just what the owner and 
trainer wish kept dark, and different schemes 
are devised to thwart the inquisitive tout. 
An amusing story is told of a prominent 
trainer, whose secrets from some source or 
another were con- 
tinuallyleaking out. ==» rr 
Suspecting a cer- 
tain stable-lad, he 
let drop in the 
lad’s hearing that 
the horse whose 
performances he 
wished to keep to 
himself would be 
tried against a cer- 
tain other horse at 
an early hour next 
morning. As the 
trainer surmised, 
this information 
was duly conveyed 
to the right quarter. 
But the trap was 
set. In the early 
morning, before 
the named hour, 
another horse, 
whose legs had 
been whitened to 
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inged legs of the 
Derby candidate, 
was sent to the 
arranged spot, and 
gave the watching 
tout an altogether 
wrong idea of the 
Derby candidate’s 
powers. Whilst this 
was going on, the 
true trial was taking 
place elsewhere. 
Needless to say, the 
result of this trial 
was unknown to 
the tout, and the 
trainer lost a stable- 
lad. 

But the eventful 
Wednesday draws 
near, and the 
owner’s and train- 
er’s anxieties are 
gathered into a focus. The morning breaks, 
and the course is lined with a condensed, 
excited, and moving mass. The fateful hour 
is close at hand. Most of the candidates are 
in the paddock being saddled, and are, 
naturally, undergoing considerable criticism. 
As each is stripped the beautiful, shapely form 
shows up to perfection. The number-board 
indicates the runners, and then comes the 
preliminary parade. As the field parades 
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past the stands and then canters to the post 
the eyes of all centre, first upon some par- 
ticular favourite, and then move from one to 
another of the others. All the vast multitude 
is at a tension of excitement. The only cool 
and undisturbed persons present are the gaily- 
clad jockeys, whose looks of unconcern at 
such a supreme moment are to be envied. 
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The post is reached at last, and the starter 
has his field at command—nearly. First one 
fidgety and almost unmanageabie candidate 
will break away, then another, startled at a 
sudden noise, will leave the line. But, after 


GOING TO THE POST FOR THE DERBY. 


GETTING IN LINE FOR THE START. 
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much vexatious delay, the advance flagman 
signals a proper start, and “ They’re off!” is 
the cry, but not all exactly in line, though 
the ground so lost is speedily made good. 
The great struggle has commenced. First 
one takes up the running, then another ; but 
as the horses pass the City and Suburban 
starting-post the second favourite forges 
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ahead, only to be challenged. He meets the 
effort bravely, and before entering the furzes 
proves himself capable of keeping at the head 
of affairs for the time, although only a bare 
gap separates him from another competitor 
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who has gradually crept nearer. At the mile 
post more than one has closed up, and there 
are now several ina bunch. At the top of the 
hill the leader has to give way, but in turn, at 
the descent, his successor is displaced, and 
half-way down the chestnut recovers his 
position. ‘Tattenham Corner is rounded in a 


very short while, and then again there is an 


alteration in the order of running. <A quarter 
of a mile from home several of the candidates 
seem to be in hopeless difficulty, and the issue 
resolves itself into a match between the first 
and second favourites. With rare patience the 
jockey of the former has waited his opportu- 


CLIMBING THE HILL. 


Photograph. 


nity. Inside the distance he sets his steed 
going in dead earnest, and a hundred yards 
from home obtains a real advantage over the 
chestnut, whose speed is almost exhausted, 
which is maintained until the finish, when he 
passes the judge’s box a couple of lengths to 
the good. Shout after shout goes up, hats 
are thrown in the air, joy at the result is in 
the face of many, whilst disgust shows itself 
in others. 

Meanwhile the proud, fortunate, and envied 
owner, who with the trainer has gone to meet 
his successful jockey, leads in the winner of 
the coveted “Blue Ribbon” amidst the ac- 
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clamations and congratulations of a host of 


friends and well-wishers. 

The weighing-in inclosure is speedily 
reached, and the hero of the hour is 
unsaddled. ‘The weight of his rider with 
the saddle is checked 





THE FINISH OF THE DERBY. 


by the clerk of 
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the scales, who announces the expected— 
but none the less welcome—information that 
everything is in order, and the names of the 
winner, his owner, and jockéy go to swell the 
long list of those who have won the Derby 
and immortal fame at the same moment. 
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Wanted—a Bicycle. 


By BERNARD CaPEs. 


I. 
AD Mr. John Tremills dared 
to express an independent 
opinion upon anything in the 
Fy, . » © 
: Ne, wide world, rational .dress for 
\ IVA women would have been its 
mre 5 om . : 
ee motif. To all ordinary social 





questions he was a sensitive plant—a very 
mimosa of retiredness. He would subscribe 
to any fashion or condition the most abhor- 
rent to his instincts, rather than run the risk 
of being cross-examined as to his objections. 
Thus, like all shy men, he was seldom true 
to himself ; and, thus coerced by timidity, he 
was often driven to play a part, like a weep- 
ing monkey on an organ. 

But he had one firm moral line of demar- 
cation ; and that was “rational dress.” On 
this subject he could wax fluent and self- 
assertive, even until he would come to picture 
himself a very unassailable champion of the 
rights of man—a cause usually overcrowded 
by that of the wrongs of women. 

“What is all this pother?” he would, for 
instance, cry to some intimate friend after 
fish and the second glass of sherry. ‘Skirts 
are the prerogative of women, not on any 
grounds of morality, but because for the 
most part women have knock-knees.” 

Mr. John Tremills favoured few of those 
higher exercises his independent position 
might permit him. He was neither “ sport- 
ing” nor sportive ; but he rode a pneumatic 
tyre, and did it well, too. 

He lived in a low, embowered, old- 
fashioned house on Streatham Common, and 
thence it was a common custom with him to 
make long excursions by road to places of 
interest near or far, as whim suggested. 
Sometimes he would be away for a day or 
two at a time ; and such trips he was in the 
habit of alluding to as holiday ones—as if 
his life were not all one extended holiday. 
But wealth salves its conscience with many 
such little misapplications of terms. 

Now, one October afternoon Mr. Tremills 
Was journeying homewards from Dorking, 
the glow of memory reflecting upon his face 
a certain smug happiness resulting from a 
convivial evening spent at the White Horse 
Inn in that town. 


He had chanced to meet a most agreeable 
Vol. xvii.—90. 





companion at the coffee-room dinner table ; 
and had slid into converse with him on a 
variety of subjects, the most enthralling of 
which had undoubtedly been rational dress 
for women. On this the stranger had had 
much to say, and to say after a rather tem- 
pestuous fashion. 

“ Hang the women!” 
(he went as far as that). 


he had remarked 
* Rational dress 


for a sex that doesn’t understand reason! 
Great Scot! She prides herself upon her 
intuition. It'll all go with trousers—a house 


divided against itself. If she jumps to con- 
clusions, she'll come a cropper. But I don’t 
believe in the movement. It’s a mere fashion. 
She’s just riding a hobby-horse for the time 
that’s it, and virtually the skirt’s over her legs 
still, and will ever be, for all the dummy 
shanks set astride of the saddle.” 

This was not polite, but it pleased Mr. 
Tremills, who felt very strongly in. the 
matter. So he made up in his shy way to 
the stranger, and, later in the evening, lost 
fifteen shillings to him at billiards. 

He would have liked to resume the con- 
versation with him the next morning ; but 
so it appeared—he had already departed, 
and without paying his bill—an item of in- 
formation retailed by the waitress which was 
like a cold douche to the sensitive gentleman. 

“Bless you, sir,” said the girl, “the 
fairer-spoke such rubbish is, the better to be 
on one’s guard. We experience a many of 
them gentry in the inn business, and I never 
knew one of them but could have wheedled 
a lord justice out of his wig.” 

There seemed an allusion so pointed in 
this to his own timid credulity, that Mr. 
Tremills dropped the subject and ordered 
cold chicken and an omelette. 

But, later in the day, on his journey home- 
wards, the humour of the experience struck 
him, and he laughed to think how he had 
subscribed on moral grounds to the opinions 
of a swindler. 

On a lonely stretch of road he was carol- 
ling in pure lightness of heart, when he 
became aware, with a bashful shock, that he 
had sped past a seated female figure, so 
hidden in the long grass and growth of the 
roadside that he had not observed until close 
upon it. 








“HE WAS CAROLLING IN PURE 
LIGHTNESS OF HEART.” 


‘Tinglingly conscious that his voice had 
risen at the moment into a jubilant caricature 
of itself—at the best a particularly tuneless 
organ—he was putting on speed to run from 
the embarrassment, when he was informed 
by a faint cry behind him that someone was 
hailing him to stop. 

He slowed, looked round, and swung him- 
self from his machine. It was the very 
figure he had passed that now stood up and 
beckoned to him with imploring action, it 
seemed, though full fifty yards separated 
them. 

What should he do? He had all the 
instincts of knight errantry but self-confidence ; 
and, lacking that, to what compromising 
situations might he not commit himself? 
Perhaps this was a sort of Lamia, who made 
it her business to waylay travellers with the 
ultimate object of blackmailing them. 
Perhaps she was a decoy, and had con- 
federates hidden behind the hedge. 

He stood still where he had alighted. 
The figure beckoned to him again—this time 
imperiously, he could see. 

He bethought himself that at any rate he 
had his bicycle, and could flee at a moment's 
notice. He started slowly walking towards 
the figure ; and at that it came out into the 
road and moved towards him. 

Great heavens! What did he see? 
creature was in rational bicycling dress ! 

He paused, and his brow went into one 
line of indignation. Also, his face fell very 
grave and ngid. 

But when at last the figure approached 
him near enough for criticism, it gave him 


The 


some embarrassed concern, in the midst of 


his wrath, to notice that it was that of a pale 
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young woman, who 
had evidently been 
violently crying. 

She came slowly 
up to him, rubbing 
her wet eyes with 
a handkerchief, and 
he suffered some 
amelioration of con- 
tempt upon observ- 
ing that she was a 
very well-formed 
young person in- 
deed, and that her 
knees —so far as 
they were outlined- 
were straight and a reasonable distance apart, 

He caught himself away sharply, however, 
from this little sentimental concession ; and 
only bowed stiffly and waited for her to 
speak. 

This she seemed to find some difficulty in 
doing : whether from a discomfortable con- 
viction that, judged apart from her bicycle 
which was nowhere in evidence—she was an 
incongruous apparition, a sort of dea ex 
machina—neither fish, flesh, nor good red 
herring ; or that she yet swam in the back- 
water of tears, must be uncertain. But it 
remains to add that in the short interval of 
silence Mr. Tremills discovered himself 
wondering what was so essentially opposed 
to decency in a Zouave jacket—really a 
becoming garment in itself—inan Astrakhan 
cap, with a dainty quill stuck in its side, and 
in roomy pantaloons of a sombre hue. 

He dared not look lower: it seemed taking 
ungentlemanly advantage of an accidental 
situation ; but he straightened himself once 
more and coughed—and then the apparition 
spoke. 

“T thought you would hurry when I 
called,” she said, in a voice a little fretful but 
remarkably melodious. 

“ I came——” he was beginning, surprised ; 
but she took him up at the word. 

“You didn’t. If you had, you migh have 
caught him by now.” 

Evidently this was a young woman accus- 
tomed to dictate. 

“T really didn’t know what you wanted,” 
said Mr. Tremills, lamely. 

“ Naturally,” she replied, “unless you are 
a te—tedium or me—medium, or whatever 
the thing’s called ”. and, to his constef- 
nation, she showed signs of crying again. 

“Don't do that,” he said, in great trepida- 
tion. “ Please to tell me what’s the matter. | 
He was interested in spite of himself. 
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There was a bloom on the young lady’s 
cheeks, as if they had been rubbed with 
scarlet geranium petals, and there was un- 
doubtedly something gratifying in being thus 
taken into the confidence, as it were, of so 
pathetic and engaging a stranger. 

“] was resting by the roadside,” she said, 
in a voice with an occasional moving catch 
in it, “when a man came along and rode off 
on my machine.” 

“Your machine ?” 

“He did, indeed ; and a very presentable 
and good-looking young man, too. He just 
mounted it and rode off. I called and 
shrieked, but it was no good; and he got 
clear away. It was not a minute before you 
came up, and if you had hurried at once you 
might have caught him.” 

“ But, my dear madam 

“It wasn’t kind of you, was it? 
have lost my bicycle in consequence.” 

“ How could I possibly guess the cause of 
your trouble ? ” 

“I didn’t want you to guess. Is any 
appeal from a woman in distress a riddle to 
you?” 

It was on the tip of Mr. Tremill’s tongue 
to retort with “from a woman in trousers, 
you mean,” but he had no heart for the 
sarcasm, even mentally ; for he felt himself 
at once to be a timorous nincompoop with- 
out the excuse of a skirt. 

“T am very sorry,” he said, humbly, with- 
out further attempt to justify his laxity. “I 
will go now,” and he actually made as if to 
remount his machine. 

‘Do you mean to go away and leave me 
to my fate?” said the pretty bloomer. 





And I 


“Only to chase the thief,” said Mr. 
Tremills. 
“That is absurd, of course. You can’t 


catch him now, possibly. He has twenty 


minutes’ start of you.” 


“But you said———” 
“Oh, please don’t quote me _ against 
myself. It’s natural to be wrong a minute or 


two when one is agitated. Besides, do you 
suppose he would have dared to venture it 
if he hadn’t been an expert rider?” 

“Well, I am a fair one, if I may say 
SO. 

He tingled with a shame-faced pleasure in 
prolonging the conversation, particularly as 
every moment lost lessened the chance of 
his being bidden to the pursuit, for which, 
indeed, he had small stomach. Commis- 
erating the beautiful distressed was one 
thing ; tackling a bloodthirsty rogue on her 
behalf, quite another. 
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Suddenly she backed from him, and fell 
to the most pathetic whimpering. 

“Oh, what shall I do.?” she moaned; “I 
can’t walk the rest of the distance in this 
dress, and there isn’t a station near.” 

Mr. Tremills hardened perceptibly. 

“If you can ride in that dress,” he said, 
grimly, “ why can’t you walk in it?” 

“Oh! I should die of shame,” she said. 

He accepted this, for his conscience, as 
a compromise. Certainly, the girl was as 
pretty as a carnation, with just that whole- 
some touch of olive in her complexion which 
the sun works on a fair skin—like the 
heavenly salamander he is. 


“Can I—can I be of any assistance?” 
he said, “in seeing you safely to your 
5 - P 


destination ?” 

“T live at Streatham,” she answered, look- 
ing up with a pained brow. 

Mr. Tremills glowed. Was an impish 
fate taking up the single strand of his 
destiny, and beginning to interweave it rogu- 


ishly with another? The thought _ first 
frightened then exalted him. He had 


never seen any face quite so expressive as 
this one. 

“ «Sweetest eyes, how sweet in flowings ! 
he murmured, entranced, to himself. 

“T beg your pardon,” said the young lady. 

“Nothing,” he answered, blushing. “I 
live at Streatham, too. It is quite a long 
distance to it yet; and you must really let 
me see you safely home.” 

“Tf you would,” she said. ‘The company 
of your bicycle would make me look less of 
an absurdity.” 

So here was the explanation. The gentle- 
man mounted the high horse (not his machine) 
at a leap. 

“ Perhaps you would like to ride it?” he 
said, with great asperity. 

She went back a step or two, and her eyes 
opened at him. 

“Oh!” she cried. 
would rather be alone.” 

He could have bitten his tongue in two. 
Were all his theories of the demoralizing 
effect of trousers so much windy prejudice ? 
He really must judge the sex from a different 
standpoint of morality. Perhaps, after all, 
utility entered into its principles of emanci- 
pation as well as indelicacy—possibly without 
thought of the latter, even. He flushed to 
the very roots of his hair. 


,” 


“Go on, please! I 


“Oh, do forgive me!” he cried, im- 
pulsively. “I’m not a cad, upon my word, 
I’m not. I only said it in a joke.” 


The young lady seemed to hesitate, look- 
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ing at him intently. Then a bright little 
twitch of a smile made her mouth desirable. 
“* Well,” she said, “I think I'll trust my- 
self to you. Shall we go on?” 
His heart leaped and sang in his breast 
like a grasshopper. He walked by her side 
in an enchanted dream, giving no thought at 



































“SHE CAME SLOWLY UP TO HIM.” 


all to the sweet irony of circumstance that 
implied him an apostate to his creed. 

“I hope you will recover your bicycle,” he 
said. “ Was it a new one?” 

“ Almost, and it suited me so well. I had 
saved up to buy it, and I sha’n’t be able to 
afford another one for years.” 

Positively, to Mr. Tremills this seemed 
one of the most pathetic speeches he had 
ever heard. He cast about in his mind for 
any possible means of supplying the loss to 
her anonymously. As he reflected, she sud- 
denly gave a gasp, stopped, and looked at 
him with horrified eyes. 


“What’s the matter?” he said, quite 
startled. 

“Oh!” she murmured, in a strangled 
voice—“T had forgotten. The letter—the 


letter in the satchel !” 

“ Was there one there?” 

“T wouldn't have it go astray for the 
world. What shall I do? Oh, what—what 
shall I do?” 

She broke down again, sobbing, with her 
hands up to her face. He seemed, in a 
measure, to have the right to soothe and 
comfort her now, and he took some bashful 
advantage of it. But when she clasped her 
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fingers together and looked up at him with 
an eager, woful, tear-stained expression of 
sorrow, the heart in his bosom melted in one 
explosion of sympathy—like a candle shot 
out of a pistol—and he swore, for him, a 
great oath. 

“Don’t be distressed!” he cried. “ Was 
it of such importance? I'll get it back for 
you—TI swear I will. I'll ransack the country 


T'll leave no stone unturned. 
Your bicycle shall be restored 
to you.” 


She shook her head. 

“It is hopeless. I feel that it is.” 

He would allow her no cause for un- 
happiness. Uplifted on the wings of ecstasy, 
he was jubilant and all flushed with self- 
confidence. 

“You don’t know my resources,” he said, 
gaily. “You must elect me your champion 
in this cause. I am partly responsible for 
the calamity, you know. You said so.” 

“That was nonsense,” she answered, 
quickly. “I was over-excited. But will you 
really try to get it back for me?” 

He would have sworn it on the Bible. 
She caught a little of his confidence, and 
dried her eyes and walked by his side, talk- 
ing to him fitfully in a gentle, low voice that 
fluttered the dove-cots of his sensibilities 
consumedly. 

She was tired by the time they reached the 
outskirts of Streatham, and dragged her feet 
a little. But when they reached her home 
—a semi-detached villa in a park of new 
houses, and, comparatively, a poor shrine for 
such a divinity—-she would insist upon his 
coming in to receive the thanks of her 
mother. 

He protested faintly, and succumbed, of 
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He was already wilfully forging the 


course. 
links of his thraldom. 

She ushered him into a pleasant drawing- 
room, and left him, with apologies, to seek 
her parent. 

When alone, he noticed with pleasure that 
a certain delicate fancy was observable in the 


choice and arrangement of the furniture. 
He attributed all this to his breeched 
goddess ; and thought, traitorously, “I leave 
it to sterner reactionists to pronounce her 
tasteless who is the queen of taste.” 

By-and-by a stout, placid woman slid into 
the room, along one oiled groove, as it 
seemed. She was quite expressionless, in 
a kindly way, and he felt no more fear of her 
than he would have of an Aunt Sally. 

“My daughter tells me,” said this new- 
in. comfortable, confidential 


comer, tones, 
“that you have been most kind to her, 
Mr.—— 2 

“My name is Tremills. I live not far 
away. I came across Miss——- Miss— 


She did not fill in the blank for him ; and 
that for no reason but that she was a blank 
herself. It is the first principle of an imper- 
turbable nature never to attempt to close one 
hole with another. 

“T came across her,” went on Mr. Tremills, 
blushing hotly and after an awkward—to 
him—-pause, “in distress. Some scoundrel 
had stolen her machine. She was not—was 
not attired for walking, s , 

“You put her on your bicycle, I suppose, 
and wheeled her home? That was most 





kind.” 

The gentleman gasped. 

“No,” he said, stiffly; “ Miss—Miss— 
Dash!” he exclaimed, desperately, for the 


woman wouldn’t help him. 

“Ah!” she said, pleasantly. ‘“ That’s 
what they wrote in the old story books when 
they were hard up for a name.” 

“ And that’s just what I am, ma’am.” 

“Do you write stories? You are an 
author, then? I will sell you a good one 
‘Starkey Bunch.’” 

Was the old lady touched? Mr. Tremills 
twittered and drew back. At that moment, 
however, his divinity walked into the room, 
transformed, clothed after the custom of her 
sex, a gracious and graceful Hebe. 

“Janet,” said her mother—(good ; that 
was a point gained)—“thank Mr. Tremills 
for his kindness to you.” 

“T’ve done so, mother, of course. 
can you be so ridiculous ?” 

She looked very kindly and a little rosily 
on her knight. He had tea with them, and 


How 
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sat ina simmer of Souchong and enchant- 
ment all the time. 

“She has appeared to me like Diana to 
Endymion,” he thought, and we must accept 
his sudden infatuation as excuse for this 
somewhat startling parallel. 

He was wise not to outstay his welcome. 
Sweet Janet accompanied him into the hall. 

“ May I come and report upon my 
success ?” he asked. 

“Qh, please.” 

Her brightness took a tone of extreme 
pathos. 

“You don’t know what it means to me to 
get that letter back. It is of far more im- 
portance than the machine.” 

“You shall have both, I hope. Now, how 
am I to know your bicycle if I come across 
it?” 

“Tt is a ‘Clinker,’ and my name is 
stamped in ink under the flap of the saddle.” 

“ And the name is 

“Don’t you know? Of course not—how 
stupid of me. Well, it is Janet Medway.” 


II. 


Mr. JOHN TREMILLS walked home on air. 
He was as one who had supped with the 
gods, and in whose veins the nectar that 
brings no headache richly courses. At that 
moment, it must be confessed, he was 
prepared to take oath that, not only had 
rational bicycling dress a complete raison 
@étre, but that any woman who flouted it 
was a frump, and any man who found 
suggestiveness in it a blackguard and a 
decadent. 

This state of exaltation was for long very 
impervious to practical impressions ; and it 

was not until a warning nip of indigestion, 
following a dinner somewhat hastily swal- 
lowed, and moistened with an extra ruddy 
toast or so to his divinity, brought him to 
earth, that he began at all to contemplate the 
nature of the task he had undertaken. Then 
—it is not to be wondered at—jubilance 
withdrew, and depression set in. 

To find any particular bicycle in that 
stupendous service of iron and indiarubber 
that criss-crossed the whole round earth with 
tracks like the countless strands of a net! 
It was a thing beyond the compass of any 
but a clairvoyant or Saint Anthony. 

Stay—a clairvoyant! There was some- 
thing in the thought. Would it be possible 
to hire one and to put him on the scent? 
That might mean a long and costly business ; 
and every minute was precious. No; the 
clairvoyant would not do. 
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He 


drowned 


took another glass of wine, and 
his brain in a deeper puddle of 
speculation. ‘Till near midnight he struggled 
and fought for a solution—a plan. At last 
he fancied he saw his way out of the mess. 
He would compound a felony—would adver- 
tise, somewhat after the following fashion : 

“Will the gentleman who accidentally 
appropriated a lady's biycle on the Car- 
shalton Road, on such and such a date, kindly 
communicate with So-and-so? A substantial 
reward will be given, and no questions asked.” 

Fain to accept this forlorn inspiration as 
his only way out of the difficulty, Mr. 
Tremills rose, 
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He had always entertained an easy convic- 
tion that his house was destined for burglars 
to enter. All along the front were French 
windows footing it almost flush with th 
ground. But, after the fashion of human 
nature, he had grown accustomed to look 
upon himself as exempt from the perils that 
beset ordinary humankind. I have neve: 
met aman yet who did not consider his being 
summoned upon a jury an outrage upon his 
self-invested privacy. 

By-and-by a desperate heat of manliness 
woke to quiet his shiverings. This was as it 
should be. To lasso and to drive one’s own 
courage by the 
leg is to be really 





shook himself, 


groaned, and 
after a brief in- 
terval went to 
bed. For an 
hour his weary 
head strove to 
piece puzzles 
that would by 
no means fit ; 


then a delicious 
drowsiness over- 
crept him, and 
his trouble 
melted into an 
ecstatic dream 
of love. 

He woke sud- 
denly, with the 
feeling that his 
sleeping heart 
had taken alarm 
at some intangi- 
ble fear. A very 
faint, grey light 
was on the blind 

that first essay 
of the coming 
dawn that is like 
the dying breath 
of night on a . 
mirror, and that 
seems to men- 
ace the watcher with 
coveries in its broadening. 

He sat up in bed, breathing quickly, and 
presently was conscious—he could swear it— 
of a stealthy, unaccustomed sound somewhere 
within the dark-locked house. 

In a moment panic had him by the throat 

panic blind, unreasoning. He slid trem- 
bling to the floor and stood listening. 

The sound had ceased on the instant 
confirmation irrefragable. 





unspeakable — dis- 








“SHE LOOKED AT HIM WITH HORRIFIED EYES.” 


brave. 

He kept 
loaded revolver 
and a dark lan- 
tern in a cup- 
board in his 
room. These he 
fetched out, and 
softly striking a 
match kindled 
the latter. The 
very glow of the 
kindly round 
disc comforted 
him, as though 
it were a watch- 
ful eye fixed 
steadily upon 
his interests. 

He would give 
himself no time 
for thought, but, 
in his nightshirt 
as he was, went 
swiftly to the 
door, opened it, 
and stepped out 
into the passage. 

All was deathly 

| still. It was 
obvious he must 
seek further for 
solution of the mystery. With a great effort, 
he went from the open door of his bedroom 
his ark of refuge, it seemed—and descended 
the stairs, actually sweating with terror at 
thought of what might be pursuing him softly 
from above while he was intent upon his 
front. I wonder, does ever the stalked burglar 
suffer one tithe of the agony his stalker does ? 

Mr. Tremills, however, came down un- 
scathed, and put foot with a shudder on the 
cold oil-cloth of the hall. 
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“T’m covering you,” said a low voice in 
the hollow of the dark. “If you point your 
weapon, I fire.” 

The blood went back upon the poor 
gentleman’s heart. He would have liked to 
drop down and die, and end all the fear 
there and then. 

The silence of a long swoon seemed to 
succeed. Then he managed to quaver out, 
in quite a funny little falsetto: “ Where are 
you? I ean’t see.” 

A faint trickle of laughter came back. 

“I’m snug enough,” murmured the voice. 
“Wish I could say the same for you.” 

“ Are you going to shoot ?” 

“That depends. Will you put down your 
tool and come forward ? ” 

“On what condition ?” 

“If you'll do it, honour bright, and give 
me your parole you won’t take it up again, 
I’ not touch you.” 

Mr. Tremills stooped and laid his weapon 
on the stairs. 

“ All right,” he said. “I give it.” 

“Now come forward a pace or two and 
stand,” said the voice. 

Mr. Tremills obeyed in horrible trepida- 
tion. 

There was a rustle, the sputter of a match, 
and light leapt up in the hall from a gas- 
bracket. A moment the blaze blinded him ; 
then he gave a gasp of utter astonishment. 

A tall, gentlemanly young man faced him. 
His features were cut to an agreeable pattern ; 
a faint smile hovered about the corners of 
his mouth. In his hand a long barrel 
gleamed. 

“ You /” exclaimed Mr. Tremills. 

“Quite so,” said the stranger, in a musical 
voice. “I decided to take you en route. 
Your description last night of the insecurity 
of your abode tempted me, I confess, out of 
my path. Still, I regret having disturbed 
you. It was unintentional, believe me.” 

“You are a—a burglar, then?” 

“A gentleman of fortune, sir. Are we 
not all, in our way? Does it surprise you?” 

“No; I can’t say it does, after my hearing 
— had left the inn without paying your 
nll.” 

“A mere oversight, of course. 
send the money by post.” 

He gave a smile of rich meaning. So 
pleasant and conversational was his manner, 
indeed, that his hearer’s veins began to tingle 
with a warm glow of confidence; and he 
even felt a little shame over the inconsequent 
nature of his own attire as compared with 
the other’s particular exterior. 


I shall 
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“Did you walk from Dorking?” he said. 
He might have been greeting a long-expected 
guest. 

“T walked,” said the stranger, “part of 
the way. The rest—well, it was one of those 
happy chances that almost embarrass the 
favourites of Fortune—I rode on a bicycle. 
A lady I chanced across lent me hers, and— 
is anything the matter with you ?” 

The barrel in his hand was gleaming 
horizontally in the direction of Mr. Tremills’s 
breast. 


“No, no!” almost shrieked that gentle- 


man. “I have given youmyword. I’m not 
going to break it.” 

“ But really—your household ! ” 

“I’m only answerable to myself. I enter- 


tain friends, often enough and late enough. 
You needn’t be afraid.” 

He danced, positively, on the chilly floor, 
and up to the smiling stranger. ‘The latter 
was quite courteous, but excusably tickled by 
the entertainment afforded him. 

“The bicycle!” clucked Mr. Tremills, 
gasping and subduing his voice all in one. 
“The bicycle! You stole it!” 

“Tut, tut! A brutal misinterpretation of 
motive. Excuse me—really. I borrowed it, 
my good sir, for a few miles ; only for a few 
miles. It has lain stabled all the evening 
near a Croydon tavern, while I played 
billiards. I must give you your revenge 
some day, by-the-bye.” 

“ But—where did you find it? What was 
the lady like? Had it a name under the 
saddle ?” 

The stranger laughed outright, but softly. 

“What is exciting you ?” he murmured, 
pleasantly. “Upon my word, you ask more 
than I can answer. But the machine is out- 
side at this moment. You can look for your- 
self, if you wish it.” 

“I do. If it is the one I hope it to be, I 
will buy it of you—buy it, and let you walk 
off here and now without the slightest further 
molestation.” 

The stranger laughed again. 

“Well,” he said, “ you're a queer character. 
But I confess to a liking for you, and I’m 
not easily pleased. Call it done, then, at 
fifty pounds.” 

“ For a bicycle!” 

“ Cheap,” said the stranger, coolly, “ under 
the circumstances ”—and he a little ostenta- 
tiously swung the weapon in his hand. 

“ T’'ll give it!” said Mr. Tremills, hurriedly, 
“if it’s the one I want. Will you bring it in 
here ?” and he made for the hall door. 

“Pardon me,” said the kindly house- 
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breaker, intercepting him. “I don’t think 
we'll affright the neighbourhood with the 
drawing of bolts. It lies amongst the shrubs 
on the lawn.” 

He took his self-constituted host by the 


hand, and led him courteously into the 
drawing-room. Here a ghostlier mist of 
dawn came through one of the French 


windows, the hasp of which, together with 
the shutter-bar, had been deftly manipulated 
by a practised hand. 

“ Please accompany me outside,” said the 
stranger. 

“ But the wet grass—-my bare feet !” 
** Wait not to find thy slippers, 
But come with thy naked feet ; 
We shall have to pass through the dewy grass 


gurgled the polite man, with a little hiccough 
come. 


of merriment. “You must really 
Supposing I went 
alone, and you were 
to shut me out ?” 

“T won't, upon my 
honour.” 

“Honour 
amongst thieves, 
You’re 
compounding a 
felony. Come 
along !’ 

He had to go, 
conscious that 
he cut a_ suffi- 
ciently  ridicu- 
lous figure. 

“Oh, Janet!’ 
he murmured to 
himself, as he 
hopped over the 
lawn; ‘‘ what 
am I not suffer- 
ing for your 
sweet sake !” 

Perhaps it was 
a mistaken sacri- 
fice ; for woman 
is SO sensitive to 
the ungraceful that, 
does a man save his 
heart’s desire from 
drowning and appear 
before her draggled, 
he is like enough to find that his snares have 
caught him nothing but a cold. But anyhow, 
Mr. Tremills had his present reward. 

“A match!” he gasped. “Light one!” 
when the stranger had stooped into a par- 
ticular shrub, and brought forth what they 
sought. 


sir? 


“IF YOU POINT VOUR 
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He tremblingly leaned down, pulled uw 
the flap of the saddle, and, by the light ot 
the little taper, held by the other, softly laug! 
ing, read thereunder the name he most 
desired to find. Then he rose with a breath 
ing sigh of exultation. 

“Ts it the one?” asked the amused young 
man. ; 

“Kt:.ies 

“TI congratulate you—and myself upon 
having been the humble means of procuring 
you such happiness. The machine is yours 
Shall we go indoors and complete the trans 
action ?” 

Mr. Tremills nodded. Reverently hy 
wheeled the machine over the grass, his eyes 
shining, the tails of his nightshirt playfully 
flapping in the morning breeze. 

He deposited his treasure in a corner, and 

* Now,” he 
“if you will wait while 
I fetch my keys, I will 
give you the draft.” 

“No foxing,” 
said the stranger ; 
“or it will prove 
a black draught 


? 


said, 


to you.” 
‘¢Sir,” said 
Mr. Tremills, 


with dignity, 
“ kindly learn to 
credit with som¢ 
value my nam 
of gentleman.” 

“T do—on a 
cheque,” said 
the young man. 

Five minutes 
later he held it 
in his hand. 

‘“‘ Now,” he 
said, “I intend 
to cash this th 
moment th: 
bank opens. | 
trust to you! 
‘name of gentl 
man’ not to molest 
me in any way.” 

“You have had my 
assurance, sir.” 

The other buttoned up the draft in an 
inner pocket. ‘“ Well,” he said, “I must 
really be going. What an unconscionable 
time I’ve kept you. I can only repeat I didn’t 
wish to<disturb you in the first instance.” 

He laughed, walked towards the door, and 
came back again. 
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“ By the way,” he said, “you may as well 
have my pistol. Keep it as an example of 
the force of moral persuasion. It belongs to 
the machine, and is, in fact, nothing more 
harmful than an air-pump.” And he laid 
the gleaming barrel on the table. 


III. 


Mr. TREMILLS wheeled a lady’s bicycle into 
the little front garden of the Medways’ house, 
stood it up against a plinth of the steps 
leading to the door, and, mounting the latter, 
rang the bell and asked for Miss Medway. 
He was shown, somewhat to his embarrass- 
ment, straight into the drawing-room, where 
his divinity sat at afternoon tea with her 
mother and a very surly-looking young 
gentleman who appeared to be a visitor. 

Miss Medway greeted him very graciously, 
and at this the surly young gentleman 
seemed to glower; and Mrs. Medway 
knocked over a tea-cup, but did not evince 
the slightest concern when she had done it. 

“ Nothing disturbs mamma,” said mamma’s 
daughter, ringing to have the pieces cleared 
away. “She would sit like that if the 
chimney were on fire and the wind blew the 
soot all over her face.” 

It was then that Mr. Tremills discovered 
that mamma cherished a creed of preordina- 
tion, and had grown fat on letting things 
look after themselves. 

“ My dear,” she said, “the cup was made 
for me to break. But it can be. pieced 
again. Polytechnic cement will mend even 
a broken heart, I’m told.” 

“Fish glue’s the thing,” said the surly 
young gentleman, looking at Mr. Tremills as 
if he dared him to contradict him. 

That innocent person unconsciously took 
up the challenge. 

“Tt would melt in hot water, I expect,” 
said he. 

“T suppose I know what I’m talking 
about,” said the surly young gentleman, 
whose name, it presently appeared, was 
Rooks. 

“George,” said Miss Medway, “if you 
can’t be commonly polite, you’d better go.” 

Mr. Rooks rose from his seat at once. 
The process seemed like taking a boiling 
saucepan off the fire, for he went to a simmer 
and sat down again. 

_ A pang of discomfiture passed for the first 
time through Mr. Tremills’s heart. Who 
was this baleful youth with whom the young 
lady appeared so intimate? For all his 
natural self-depreciation, he had given no 


thought hitherto to the possible existence of 
Vol. xvii.—91. 
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a rival. But—now he came to think of it— 
was it likely that a damsel of such obvious 
attractions would rest content with fewer 
than a score of knights in her train? It was 
even within bounds that the satchel — the 
return of which into her hands she so greatly 
desired —contained some letter of a tender 
or compromising nature. 

On the thought his last rag of prudence 
flew to the winds. Jealousy—the sting 
behind the honey-bag of love, the bee—was 
sticking in his side, and already he felt the 
poison in his veins. Desperate to assure 
himself a foremost position amongst the 
imaginary stormers of that fair fortress, he 
jumped into the breach of silence following 
the last little assault, and, of course—-shy 
man that he was—overshot his mark and 
fell into the hands of the enemy. 

“Miss Medway,” he said, blushingly turn- 
ing to that radiant creature, and most un- 
blushingly giving the lie to his petest of 
theories, “may I presume to congratulate 
you on your courage in giving practical 
expression to a movement amongst your sex 
the wisdom of which no sane man can 
dispute ?” 

“T beg your pardon?” said the lady, 
looking considerably astonished. 

“T allude — I mean,” stammered Mr. 
Tremills, at once getting very hot and con- 
fused—‘ to trou— to rational dress.” 

Miss Medway said, “Oh!” and drew 
herself up immensely stiffly. Then she 
added, to his complete amazement: “ You 
are quite mistaken. I utterly disapprove 
of it.” 

“ But——” gasped Mr. Tremills. 

“Oh! I know what you will say; that, 
because you saw me « 

“T consider the man,” broke in Mr. Rooks, 
in a violent, squabbling voice, “a cad and a 
bounder who doesn’t call it beastly !” 

Miss Janet immediately turned her back 
on the irate young gentleman, and addressed 
a rather set face to her adorer. 

“T feel,” she said, “that some explanation 
is due in justice to myself. You found me 
in a complication of situations.” 

“They were provided for in the beginning,” 
murmured Mrs. Medway in the background. 

“Then, mamma, they were very badly 
provided for ; for they turned out remarkably 
poor ones. The day before yesterday, Mr. 
Tremills, I rode over into the country to 
spend the night with an elderly lady—a friend 
of ours. It rained, and on the way I got 
soaked. My wet clothes were left by a care- 
less servant too close to a roaring kitchen 
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fire during the night, and the next morning 
they were scorched all over and rendered 
quite useless. What was I to do? I was in 
despair. It was necessary for me to start on 
my return journey almost immediately: and 
my only way out of the difficulty was to 
borrow and ride home in the—the dress you 
saw, which belonged to, and had been left 
behind by, a rather lively niece of the lady, 
my hostess. The latter, by the way, was, I may 
mention, extremely stout. This explains my 
appearance. It is all a matter of taste, of 
course ; and you are quite welcome to your 
opinion. But I confess that I never felt so 
ashamed in my life as when I was driven, 
in that garb, to appeal for help to a stranger.” 

“No explanation was necess »” began 
the unhappy Mr. Tremills, and choked before 
he could get further. How justly was he 
punished for that traitorous denial of his 
convictions. And here he had the misery, 
without possibility of relief, of appearing to 
champion a cause the condemnation of 
which from the lips of his beloved his whole 
heart indorsed. 

He rose, after a few further commonplace 
remarks, with a sort of suspended awkward 
bow. His discomfiture seemed to make 
impossible all that pro- 
spective enthusiasm and 
gratitude that he had flat- 
tered himself was to be 
his rich reward when he 
came to make his gift of 
restoration. 

Here, however, he was 
to be favoured beyond his 
expectation. 

“T have to tell you,” he 
said, in a depressed voice, 





“that I have been suc- 
cessful in finding your 
bicycle ! ” / 


Miss Medway rose, with 
a cry of real joy. 

“You have found it! 
Oh, where ?—how ? I can’t 
tell you how delighted I 
am.” 

He caught the thrill of 
excitement, and hoped 
again. 

“It was a strange ex- 
perience — too long to 
relate now. Anyhow, I  dis- 
covered the thief and made him 
disgorge.” 

“Oh, how can I ever thank 
you enough? It was most kind 
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and clever of you. Is it intact? Where 
is it? I am wild to see it.” 

“T brought it with me. 
against the steps outside.” 

“ Mamma! George!” cried Miss Medway, 
turning round radiantly. “Do you hear? 
Mr. Tremills has recovered my bicycle for 
me.” 

“T heard him,” said the gloomy George, 
laconically. 

“Thank Mr. Tremills, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Medway. 

“T’ve thanked him, of course. 
see it. It’s outside, you say?” 

All in a glow she ran into the hall ; and 
Mr. Tremills and the surly young gentleman 
followed—the latter at a leisurely distance. 

Janet threw open the front door and looked 
forth. 

“ Against the steps, did you say?” she 
asked. 

“Yes. Why—what’s 
must have fallen.” 

He leapt down the flight—turned and 
turned and stared about him with a blank 
face. Not a vestige of any bicycle was to be 
seen. 

A servant who was sweeping the steps of 


It is resting 


Do \et me 





become ? It 
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the adjoining house looked over the party 
hedge and addressed him :- 

“Ts it the bicycle, sir? A young gentle- 
man looked in and rode off on it just now.” 

“A young gentleman? What young 
gentleman? What was he like?” 

“T’m sure I doesn’t know,” said the girl, 
with a coquettish wriggle. “ He’d got curly 
hair and plenty of cheek, he had.” 

Mr. Tremills turned, and looked up at 
Miss Medway as she stood above him. 

“Tt must have been the same scoundrel,” 
he murmured, in a dismayed voice. “ Miss 
Medway, how can I explain ‘ 

“Not at all, I think. I was a little pre- 
mature in my gratitude. But, please don’t 
pick me out as the subject of your next 
practical joke.” 

Her eyes blazed at him. 

“ A reg’lar imposition and a stoopid one,” 
said Mr. Rooks over her shoulder. 

Mr. Tremills found his independence in 
one overpowering sense of intolerable wrong. 

“You ungentlemanly fellow!” he said, 
hotly. “Ill convince you yet which is the 
better man.” 

At this the surly young gentleman laughed 
in a sardonic manner; and Mr. Tremills, 
bestowing a bow of comprehensive meaning 
upon Miss Medway, turned and strode away 
with all the proud expression of resentment 
he was master of. IV 


SruNG to the quick and half choking with 
grief, anger, and the consciousness of out- 
ragéd sensibilities whose modest venture- 
someness had not deserved so bitter a fate, 
the wretched gentleman wended his way home- 
wards, the rankling virus of disappointment 
eating deeper into his heart at every step. 

Reaching his house and entering the 
dining-room his eye was caught by the 
glitter on his desk of that fictitious weapon 
with which the confident burglar had for so 
long played with his timidity. He caught it 
up in a burst of sudden fury, and apostro- 
phized the innocent tube somewhat after the 
heroic fashion of the twenties. But then he 
was moved beyond the capacities of ordinary 
language. 

“Thou poor windy swaggerer !” he cried, 
in a grief-stricken voice, “who, boasting 
the power of death over life, canst com- 
pass nothing greater than the inflation of 
another as vacant as thyself with thine own 
empty vanity! Would that thou hadst, 
indeed, contained the death-dealing bullet, 
and that he—that dark haunter of the mid- 
night—had—had let you off !” 
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In an access of rage he dashed the in- 
strument violently on the floor. 

“Great Scot !” he exclaimed. 

The tube was smashed in its fall—piston 
and cylinder torn apart. From the hollow 
socket a twisted paper protruded. 

He stooped, and drew it out. It was a 
letter in an envelope curled to fit into the 
aperture, and the superscription on its back 
was “ Miss Medway.” 

Who had placed it there—the burglar or 
the lady? And was it the document so 
greatly desired by the latter? 

For a moment, in his fever of resentment, 
the angry man allowed the unworthy and 
savage thought to dwell in him that here 
possibly lay the means of an ample revenge : 
that, by acquainting himself with the nature 
of the contents, he might acquire a hold over 
his beautiful victim that would presently 
satisfy his uttermost wrongs. 

It was the depravity of an instant, of 
course. He was a gentleman, and a generous 
one ; and by-and-by he put the letter intact 
into his pocket, and would blush hotly when- 
ever he recalled that one-sided little wrestle 
with his conscience. 

But at least he would be in no hurry to 
restore the paper. Miss Medway deserved 
no tender consideration at his hands; and 
she must just bide his convenience, and eat 
out her heart with waiting, if need was. 

“She will find it very indigestible food,” 
he would mutter, with a terribly tragic laugh, 
entirely devoid of humour; and would then 
fall into the pathetic mood over thought of 
how much he would like a bite himself. 

For days he lived the life of a grumpy 
hermit, never going out of doors save into 
his own garden. But one exquisite morning, 
the ichor of life flowing sweetly in his veins, 
he felt he could live in a vexed seclusion no 
longer ; and out he stalked on to the Common. 

Now, he had moved not many hundreds 
of paces through a glowing September mist, 
when he spied the object of all his solicitude 
and unhappiness seated on a bench under a 
chestnut tree. Her air, as he approached, 
seemed a little weighted with sadness ; but 
her complexion was beautiful as a Hebe’s in 
the warm shadow of a leaf of asphodel. 

He made up his mind at once to speak 
and get his mission over. He approached— 
his skin prickling, it seemed, under the lash 
of offended love—and raised his hat. 

“Good morning, Miss Medway,” he said, 
in a stiff, cold voice. 

She gave a great jump, looked up, and 
blushed violently. 
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“Oh!” she said, 
me!” 

“T am sorry. I’m afraid I have been 
more than once an innocent cause of dis- 
turbance in you. Believe me, now as before, 
I have intruded myself only in your service.” 

“Won't you sit down?” she said, looking 
up at him with rather eager, shining eyes. 
“T want to speak to you.” 

She made room for him on the bench. 
He could not resist so tempting an offer ; 
but he kept his spirits sternly on the defensive. 
She appeared to have some difficulty in 
beginning. At last she made the plunge, in 
a desperate, pathetic little voice. 

“Mr. Tremills,” she said; “ you never 
gave us your address, you know.” 

“Didn't I? Now I think of it—no, I 
didn’t, of course. But what P 

“1 have only just discovered it, through a 
neighbour. If I had known it before, I 
should have writ- 
ten to thank you 
for your good- 
ness and trouble 
in finding my 
bicycle for me 
again.” 

“ But ‘ 

“I know. It 
was all an abomi- 
nable mistake. 
My cousin, Mr. 
Walter Hark- 
away, found it 
outside, and rode 
off on it fora joke. 
He returned it 
the same evening, 
and I rated him 
so roundly that 
he has hardly 
held up his head 
since.” 

She looked 
aside at her com- 
panion, timidly. 


“how you startled 
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you must have 
thought me—and after all your kindness! I 
have been crying with remorse ever since.” 
Mr. Tremills turned with a full heart. He 
was melting, but he held on for another 
moment. 
“You did me a wrong,” he said. “But I 
forgive you for your poor opinion of me— 
that is to say, I forgive you, if you wish it.” 
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“Oh, thank you—yes ! ” 
“And you have your bicycle again?” 

“T have it—yes.” 

He looked at her with ardent eyes. For 
all her gratitude there was a something want 
ing in the tone of it. ° 

“You missed something?” he said. 

“Yes. The letter was gone.” 

He put his hand in his pocket. 

“Ts this it?” he said. 

She half rose—took the envelope from his 
hand, and sank back upon the bench. 

“Mr. Tremills! How—oh ! why are you so 
good to me?” 

Mr. Tremills overflowed. The heavens 
seemed showering their benedictions on his 
head. When bashful men throw down their 
burdens of reserve, it is usually upon their own 
toes. They expand at inopportune moments, 
and their relapses are proportionally severe. 

He stood up shaking all over. 

“Let me tell you,” 
he stammered. “ Pain- 
ful as it is to me—no, 
to you—as it may be, 
I mean—I adore you. 
I can’t help it—I am 
in love all over.” 

The lady looked at 
him with steady, rather 
scared, eyes. 


“Oh!” she 
breathed. “Is 
this a declara- 
tion ?” 


“Yes,” he said, 
with passionate 
fervour. “The 
best I am capable 
of. No, please 
don’t answer me 
in a hurry. Take 
time to think. | 

( know it has been 
a short acquaint- 
ance ;_ but, be- 
lieve me—though 

— I am far from 

; wishing to extol 
myself—I—I am 
a bachelor of 
considerable means, and I am not conscious 
of ever having done anything particularly 
wrong in my life.” 
Oh, misguided confession! Miss Medway 
permitted a little smile to disturb her gravity. 
“That is very good of you,” she murmured. 
“Mr. Tremills, I am sorry “ 
“No, no!” 


TO THINK.” 
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“T can’t speak if you interrupt.” 

“T won’t. I won’t. You can’t mean no. 
Tell me why.” 

“You have no right whatever to ask. 
there is more than one obstacle.” 

“ Perhaps they can be surmounted ? ” 

“T fear not. There is one—let me see. 
Oh, of course! Your championship of 
rational dress would be a hopeless bar.” 

“Tt is all a mistake. I was accommodating 
myself, as I thought, to circumstances. As 
a matter of fact, I detest it.” 

“ But that is not all. I—oh, Mr. Tremills ! 
why should I try to mislead you? I am 
engaged already.” 

The world seemed to fall about the poor 
man’s ears. He stepped back quite stunned 
and confused. 

“To George?” he heard himself saying. 

Miss Medway laughed outright. 

“Oh, dear, no! To my cousin Walter.” 

“Who stole the bicycle ?” 

“Yes. And, Mr. Tremills, I want to ask a 
great, great favour of you.” 

“Tt is granted,” he muttered, miserably, 
barely conscious of his words. 

“You are generosity itself,” she exclaimed, 
with real feeling, and, diving into her pocket, 
fetched out a slip of paper and offered it to 
him. 

“Will you please take this back and 
destroy it?” 

He accepted it half blindly—glanced dimly 
at it. It was his own draft for 450, payable 
to bearer. 

“You are surprised ?” she said, breathing 
quickly. “JZ ought to be—but I am afraid 
I know too well Mr. Harkaway’s irrepressible 
love for joking.” 

“Mr. Harkaway !—the burglar!” 

He was gathering from the wreck of his 
world a little light and a little increasing 
sense of dignity. Miss Medway looked down. 

“T am bound to confess,” she murmured, 
“that my cousin and the burglar are the 
same. It was a stupid jest, and a dangerous 
one; but he never calculates the chances 
when he sees the way to make fun out of a 
situation. He had always declared that, if 
he ever caught me wearing rational bicycling 
dress, he would do something to make me 
remember it. He passed me on the road that 
afternoon, as—as you know. I was picking 
flowers at the time, and he had mounted 
and ridden away on my machine before I 
even knew he was near.” . 

“You remarked he was good-looking, I 
think ?” said Mr. Tremills, in quite a self- 
contained voice. 


But 
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“T judged so from the appearance of his 
back.” 

The young lady here spoke rather de- 
fiantly, as if she were conscious of a change 
in her companion’s tone. Then she went 
on :— 

“He rode my machine to his own home, 
left it there, and that same evening visited 
us. He heard of my misfortune, and 
actually had the face to commiserate me. 
He is a dreadful boy. He also heard of 
your visit and your offer. It now appears 
he knew you by name and where you live ; 
but I never found that out till yesterday. 
That night—as he has since told me—he 
went to a card party—some horrid bachelor 
affair—positively rode my machine there— 
and on his way back passed your house. A 
servant-girl was slipping in at one of the 
French windows, which had been left unlocked 
for her own purposes, I presume. I would 
not venture to suggest anything against the 
creature, Mr. Tremills ; but I should cer- 
tainly advise your getting rid of her.” 

“No doubt,” answered the gentleman, 
coolly ; “and with a good deal of old- 
fashioned trust in my fellows with her.” 

“You must please yourself about that. 
But—where was I? Oh! what did that 
mad boy do, but run my bicycle into the 
garden, pitch it into a bush, and pursue the 
girl into the house. He had been making 
merry, no doubt ; but I don’t wish to excuse 
his conduct, which was outrageous.” 

“Oh, not at all! It was a joke, of course.” 

“Well, it was a poor one, I think. How- 
ever, he caught the girl in the hall, laughing 
and struggling, and then they heard you 
stirring above. The creature scuttled to the 
kitchen, and my cousin out again through the 
French window. Here, all might have been 
well if he had only fled on his first impulse. 
But, as the demon of fortune would have it, 
the pump had tumbled out of my satchel— 
and only I know what it contained !—and the 
glitter of it caught his eye. In a moment 
the insane idea occurred to him that he 
would use this as a pistol, return, and face 
out the situation for the fun-of the thing. 
He wanted to have a good laugh out of you, 
and at first only intended to frighten you 
and then explain who he was and all about 
the lost bicycle. But, when he came to see 
your face and the fright you were in of his 
pump, he couldn’t for the life of him help 
playing the farce out to the end. It really 
must have been very comical.” 

“Tt was a piece of the most refined and 
delicious humour you could imagine.” 
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“Yes, yes, and to drag you over the wet 
grass in your bare feet! It was too cruel of 
him! He confessed it all to me last night ; 
and imagine what my feelings were when 
I discovered that my hidden letter remained 
in your possession! I could have died 

I could, indeed. All night long I racked 
my brains for a way out of the difficulty. At 
last I determined to seek an interview with 
you (Walter had given me your address), to 
return you the cheque—which, of course, he 
hadn’t cashed—and to throw myself upon 
your mercy and tell you all. Chance put 
in my way what I had not yet found the 
courage to seek. Unsolicited you returned 
me the contents of that wretched pump, and 
nobly and at once you gave me your word to 
destroy that equally wretched piece of paper. 
I ask you to forgive the poor boy, Mr. 
Tremills. His jokes are harmless and often 
really amusing ; and he gives no thought to 
the possible consequences of his rashness.” 

“Madam !” said Mr. Tremills, with perfect 
calmness, “the night before the afternoon 
I had the misfortune—I really must say it— 
to come across you, I spent, in part, with 
your cousin at an inn in Dorking. It was 
there he became acquainted with my name 
and address—if, indeed, he did not, as you 
suggest, know both already by report. The 
next morning, so I heard, he left without 
paying his bill. I have his assurance that 
he intended forwarding the amount by 
post a 

“ Certainly,” broke in the young lady, 
hotly. “He told me about it. He has paid 
it since.” 

Mr. Tremills bowed. 

“T am rejoiced to hear it; and also to 
understand that these exquisite jests, which 
entail so much apparent loss and suffering 
on others, are due, in effect, to nothing but 
the engaging playfulness of youth. I destroy 
this draft” (he tore the cheque deliberately 
into quite a hundred little pieces, and 
scattered them to the wind), “as you request. 
lor the rest, permit me to congratulate you 
upon an alliance which seems to my un- 
sophisticated mind to promise as perfect a 
union of sympathies and interests as it is 
possible, in this world of antagonistic pro- 
pensities, to attain to.” 

Miss Medway blushed a very vivid scarlet. 
“TI mustn’t read between the lines, I 


suppose ?” she said, with a little forced laugh. 
“ And, anyhow, it is another proof of your 
generosity to 
question.” 


leave yourself out of the 
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“On the contrary,” said Mr. Tremills, “| 
include myself in the congratulations most 
sincerely, I assure you.” 

He lifted his hat in a courtly manner, and 
walked off with an unmistakable appearance 
of relief. 

L’ENVOI. 

The postscript is the moral of the fable, 
as we all admit. To this I must add that 
the PPS. is the moral of the moral. Either, 
in the present instance, to any moderate 
student of human nature, is a foregone 
conclusion. 

But for the benefit of the curious, I may 
mention that the first relates how, some eight 
or nine weeks after the above-recorded meet- 
ing of Mr. Tremills with Miss Medway, Mr. 
Walter Harkaway shipped himself, or was 
shipped, to a distant colony yclept Rhodesia, 
whither he made some rather ostentatious 
show of carrying a lacerated heart, which was 
more than once in danger of a premature 
healing on the voyage itself, and which 
eventually he submitted for treatment to a 
Miss Lottie Huggins, whose father did a brisk 
business with horses in the populous town of 
Johannesburg ; and further, that the second 
records how, when Mr. Harkaway’s wound 
was some months a forgotten scar, Miss 
Janet Medway was united in wedlock with 
Mr. John Tremills, a fact which any daily 
paper of the period will attest. 

There is no PPPS. to inform the reader 
as to the nature of the relations that 
existed subsequently between a pair that 
scepticism would avow extremely ill-assorted ; 
but this I am in a position to state—that it 
was not until she was some months a wife that 
Mrs. Tremills would consent to enlighten her 
husband as tothe contents of the mysterious 
letter so jealously hidden away in_ her 
bicycle pump. Then, his persistent curiosity 
prevailing, she one day fetched and handed 
him the fateful epistle, and Hid her fair face 
upon his shoulder while he read it. 

And it was a note from a local boot-seller 
informing her that he was in receipt of her 
order for a pair of Pinet’s Elevators, which 
he would procure and forward ! 

A short silence succeeded the reading ; 
and Mrs. Tremills looked up askance to see 
her John’s eyes fixed upon her roguishly. 


“So you weren’t tall enough?” he 
said. 

“Not quite. What would you take me to 
be ?” 


“*Just as high as my heart,’” said he ; 
and that, anyhow, is a pretty ending. 

















Animal Actualtties. 


NoTe.—TZhese articles consist of a series of perfectly authentic anecdotes of animal life, illustrated 


by Mr. J. A. Shepherd, an artist long a favourite with readers of THE STRAND MAGAZINE. 


While 


the stories themselves will be matters of fact, it must be understood that the artist will treat the 
subject with freedom and fancy, more with a view to an amusing commentary than to a mere repre- 


XIII. 


sentation of the occurrence. 










































































mR. PIGGOTT had a dog, an Irish 
} setter, which, notwithstanding its 
Hibernian name and pedigree, was 
¥ © born and brought up in London. 

Jack was its name. Jack’s ances- 

tors in Ireland had been sheep-dogs for 
countless generations, but Jack himself knew 
nothing of sheep at all, beyond whatever 
acquaintanceship he might have had with an 
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occasional mutton-bone. Indeed, he had 
never as much as seen a live sheep in his 
life till the particular incident wherewith we 
are concerned took place. But heredity is a 
great thing, and in this case it manifested 
itself in a very noteworthy manner. 

Jack’s master gave him frequent exercise 
in walks. But Jack was young, and it so 
chanced that none of his walks had brought 

















HE KNEW THEM ! 
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SUBMISSIVE, BUT DISAPPOINTED. 


him within sight of a sheep, till one morning 
Mr. Piggott chose Hyde Park as the exercise- 
ground. One may often see sheep in Hyde 
Park, and on this particular morning it 
happened that a considerable flock disported 
itself at large about the grass adjoining 
the path Mr. Piggott chose. The flock 
was wholly unguarded, neither a man nor 
a dog having charge, and the sheep were 
making the most of their liberty. Jack 
stopped. What were these creatures? He 
had never seen such beings before—never, 
at least, in his present life. But he knew 
them well—-more, he knew that something 
was wrong. Hundreds of generations of 
shepherd-ancestors in grassy Ireland had 


TROUT-FLIES AND HACKLE 


learnt all about these woolly creatures, and 
the knowledge had passed on to this inno- 
cent, untaught descendant. Jack knew that 
they were foolish, weak things, these sheep 
now first set before his bodily eyes—things 
that must be lost without guidance ; things, 
nevertheless, that it was important not 
to allow to be lost, and things which 
it was the duty of the superior creature, 
the dog, to take care of, to keep together, to 
drive in the path they should go, to terrify 
for their own good—even on extreme occa- 
sion to nip—lest they be scattered and lost 
entirely. And here they were, alone and 
uncared-for, with not a dog to look after 
them. Jack’s ears lifted and his tail flourished 
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ANIMAL ACTUALITIES. 





intelligently. But Mr. Piggott interfered. 
He read the gaze, understood the cock of 
the ear, and interpreted the swing of the 
tail. He seized Jack quickly by the collar 
and took him along. The dog went sub- 
missively enough, but seriously  disap- 
pointed. His master was resolved to have 
no trouble with those sheep, so kept a 
firm hold on Jack’s collar for full half a 
mile, till the sheep were far behind, wholly 
out of sight, and, Mr. Piggott felt no doubt, 
altogether out of Jack’s mind. Here a friend 
met Jack’s master—an angling friend, and an 
enthusiast. When angling friends meet there 
is apt to be talk of an absorbing, technical, 
and mutually delightful character. Jack was 
released, and at the moment forgotten, and 
for a space all was trout-flies and hackle. 

But while trout-flies and hackle hurtled 
through the quiet air, Jack had gone about 
hisduty. The duty of every respectable dog, 
as ancestral remembtance whispered in his 
mind’s ear, was to collect together all 
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DISTURBED, 


scattered sheep and drive them home to 
his master. Jack left the neighbourhood of 
trout-flies and hackle at a swift bolt. He 
was gone but a few minutes, and his master 
knew nothing of his absence till a broken 
chorus of plaintive baa-aas disturbed the 
conversation. And there, kicking up the 
dust of the gravelly path, came an obedient 
and compact flock of sheep, driven, guarded, 
and kept from straggling with the true 
science of the perfect sheep-dog. And from 
behind the hurrying, bleating crowd beamed 
the joyous grin of Jack, happy in the honour- 
able trade of his fathers! Not a sheep was 
missing, not one -straggled. On they came, 
and only when the flock stood, a compact 
property, about the legs of the embarrassed 
debaters: on trout-flies, did Jack stay the 
procession and gaze up in delighted ex- 
pectancy for the approval of his master. 
For inherited instinct had triumphed, and 
Jack was a poet among sheep-dogs, born 
and not made. 
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lllustrated Interviews. 


LXV.—MISS ELLEN 


BEACH YAW, 


“THE CALIFORNIAN LARK.” 


By M. DINORBEN GRIFFITH. 


EAR the city of “ The Home 

of the Queen of the Angels,” 

as the Spaniards named Los 

Angeles, California, stands a 

quaint, roomy, one - storied 

cottage, its broad piazzas 

vines and brilliant flowers. 

It is called “The Lark’s Nest,” and, true to 
its name, it is jealously hidden from view, 


roses in bloom at the same time—miniature 
lakes, fern shaded, and still more flowers of 
every kind and colour. 
In the distance, fields of Calla lilies, 
orange groves, and orchards of luscious fruits. 
The air is heavy with sweetness. Thousands 
of humming-birds dart hither and thither, or 
- poise their jewelled bodies for an instant on 
some favoured flower; the mocking-birds 








From a Photo. by} 


and even from the too intrusive sun, amid 
stately palms and rare tropical trees. Its 
shady grounds are encircled with high 
hedges of vivid scarlet geraniums w#s-d-vis 
with equally high hedges of white marguerites 
that gracefully bend their long necks to every 
wanton breeze ; and adorned with a hundred 
and fifty different kinds of roses—one exquisite 
variety, the “Gold of Ophir,” which ‘stands 
near the cottage, has a record of 10,000 


MISS ELLEN BEACH YAW, 


[Steckel, Los Angelea. 


hold noisy séances in the trees, and bees and 
birds hum and sing all day long from the 
mere joy of living. 

This eternal summer-house in the world’s 
flower-garden is the home-nest of a singing- 
bird of rare quality that migrated to England 
last year, and is well known as the “Cali- 
fornian Lark,” and the possessor of the 
highest soprano voice in the world. 

Miss Yaw must have learnt singing from 
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the birds in her Cali- 
fornian home, for she 
sings as they do, with- 
out an apparent effort. 
She has a compass of 
nearly four octaves, her 
lowerand medium notes 
having the rich quality 


of a mezzo-soprano, 
while the high, and 
very high, notes are 


sweet, pure, and clear 
as a bell. 

“T never heard such 
a bird-like voice ; it is 
almost beyond human 
comprehension,” said 
one critic. And so it 
was. The young artist 
reached F sharp in 


altissimo with perfect MISS YAW (AGE 17). 
ease, and down the From a Photo. by Bishop Bros., Minneapolis. 
two chromatic scales, 


each note being of faultless purity and given 
with a precision and crispness that was 
nothing short of marvellous. 

Tall, fair, sve/fe, with a dainty, flower-like 
face, and endowed with one of woman’s 
greatest charms—a low, sweet-speaking voice 

that is the best description I can give of the 
Californian Soprano. 

“Were you born 
in California?” I 
asked, one day. 

‘*“No; in New 
York State; but I 
was very young when 
we went to live at 
Los Angeles. 

“At what age did 
I begin to sing? 
Oh, I think when I 
was ever such a wee 
mite! My mother 
was very musical, 
and was my first 
teacher. She often 
told me it was diffi- 
cult to get me to 
practise, but that I 
would sit for hours 
at the piano impro- 
vising tunes to the 
nursery rhymes I 
knew by heart.” 

At the age of six 
little Ellen attended 
a singing-school, 
being one among 








MISS YAW. 
From @ Photo. by Marceau, Los Angeles. 
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about a hundred pupils 
of both sexes ; they were 
taught in class. The 
master was struck with 
the voice of the little 
maiden, which for 
quality and clearness 
was easily ~ distinguish- 
able from the rest, and 
he told her to come 
up on the platform and 
sing the solos, and the 
others would join in 
the chorus. At this 
time she could not read, 
and could only remem- 
ber the first verse, so 
the master had to 
prompt her. 

After the lesson was 
over, she was asked if 
she would like to sing 
at a concert, and with 
the permission of her parents she agreed to 
do so. 

“Where did you make your first public 
appearance ?” 

“At Buffalo, 
would like to 
asked, smilingly. 


New 
know 


York. 
what I 


Perhaps you 
wore?” she 


“T am sure the 
public would.” 

“Well, a little 
striped calico frock 
and a big print sun- 
bonnet, and my song 
was ‘ Away Down in 
Maine.’ I was almost 
frightened at the 
noise the people 
made ; they clapped 


me, and made me 
sing it again and 
again. After that I 
sang at many con- 
certs. 


“ My mother still 
continued to teach 
me up to the age of 
fourteen ; then I had 
lessons from an old 
Italian professor. 
When I was sixteen, 
I went to Boston to 


study, but only 
stayed there three 
months. I must 


explain,” she added, 
“Tam the youngest 











IN OPERA 
From a Photo. by Morrison, Chicago. 


of the family, and my father had 
lost all his money, and died 
when I was quite a child. So 
I was very poor, and could only 
afford to take quite a few lessons 
atatime. Then I had to sing 
so as to make enough money 
to pay for fhe next course, and 
so on. 

“My next teacher, and one 
to whom I owe a great debt of 
gratitude, was Mme. Theodore 
Bjorksten, a Swede living in 
New York. She was very 
interested in me, and I took 
lessons with her off and on for 
two years.” 

The next important incident 
in Miss Yaw’s life was a trip to 
Paris with Mme. Bjorksten, and 
she took advantage of her four 
months’ stay there to have a 
few more lessons from Delle 
Sedie and the late M. Bax, after 
which she returned to California 
to a course of hard work. She 
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made up a concert party and toured 
through the States for two winters, 
each tour lasting six months. 

She was received with the greatest 
enthusiasm everywhere. In Denver 
she received a perfect ovation. At 
a concert there she gave, as an 
encore, “ My Old Kentucky Home,” 
with such pathos, that after the 
first few bars many of the audience 
were in tears. This was followed 
by a gay French chanson. Her 
last song, the “Swiss Echo Song” 

the call of the Swiss mountain- 
girl re-echoing from the heights 
was rendered so faintly and so 
sweetly, that it recalled Du 
Maurier’s description of Trilby’s 
last song, when she used just “the 
cream of her voice.” 

“ Have you met with any adven- 
tures or startling experiences ?” 

“On one occasion it was said I 
was fortunate enough to have saved 
hundreds of people from an awful 
death by a little presence of 





AT HOME. 


From a Photo. by J. 4. Lorens, Los Angeles. 
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I was*engaged to sing at a place 


mind. 
in Texas; it was a cotton exhibition, and a 
series of concerts was given every evening. 

“ As I entered the huge hall I heard cries 


from the audience, and someone called 
‘Fire!’ I rushed on the stage just as I was, 
in my¢loak, and, holding out my hand to 





From a@ Photo. by) 


gain attention, I sang the first few bars of 
‘Lakme.’ Almost at once the audience 
calmed down, and I sang it right through. 
I thought myself I never sang better—lI felt 
inspired. There was actually a fire, but it 
was quickly extinguished, before the audience 
knew that it was a reality, and not a false 
alarm, and the concert was continued. 

“It is not given to many to read their own 
obituary notices and the manner of their 
death,” said Miss Yaw, “but that once 
happened to me. I was on tour with my 
company, and had to take a train from near 
Salt Lake City. We got into a sleeping-car ; 
on one of the seats I saw a Chicago daily 








MISS YAW, WITH HER DOG “ KEATS.” 
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paper, and as soon as I was comfortably 
settled, I took it up to read. 

“T must say that I had somewhat of a 
shock when I read that ‘Miss Ellen Beach 
Yaw, the Californian Lark, while singing in 
grand opera in New York, burst a blood- 
vessel and died on the stage,’ but, best of all, 


[J. A. Lorenz, Los Angeles. 
. 


it added that ‘her last few notes were like 
those of a swan.’ My mother,” added Miss 
Yaw, “received hundreds of letters of con- 
dolence, but she knew that I was far enough 
away from New York, so was more shocked 
than alarmed.” 

“ And your life and amusements at your 
home in Los Angeles ? ” 

“Oh, very simple. We are five miles 
distant from the city of Los Angeles, almost 
at the foot of the Rockies. 

“T am out of doors all day. Igo home to 
rest; so I lie in my hammock or on the 
veranda, always guarded by my dear and 
beautiful dog friend, ‘ Keats.’ 
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“Sometimes I go to the grove to pick 
oranges of owr own growing—or to the 
orchard for fruit ; but my favourite occupa- 
tion is gathering and arranging flowers. I 
retire to rest at the primitive hour of nine, 
but am always up early—with the birds, in 
fact.” 

“ The wheels of your domestic affairs must 
rol more smoothly with you than they do in 
England, to give you the leisure to rest.” 

“Oh, yes, they do! All our servants are 
Chinese and Japanese ; they are very good, 
and easy to manage: splendid workers if 
there is an ‘if’ here also—you let them have 
their own way. All our vegetables and fish 
are hawked by Chinese, and they are some- 
times most 
amusing.” 

“What rec 
reations or 
social pleasure 
do you indulge 
in?” 

‘Picnics 
chiefly, and 
afternoon _in- 
formal calls ; 
sometimes we 
make up par- 
ties and visit 
the North 
American 
Indians ; their 
encampment 
is onlya night’s 
railway jour- 
ney trom our 
place. I greatly 
enjoy these 
trips, for they 
are a most 
interesting 
people.” 

Miss Yaw showed me some little snap-shot 
photographs of groups of boys taken in her 
grounds. “These boys,” she said, “used 
often to come and spend the day with me ; 
they are from the ‘Lark Ellen Home’ for 
News Boys at Los Angeles. 

* No, it was not founded by me. Do you 
see that gentleman at the back, holding up a 
little ‘darkie’? That is the founder—General 
Otis, once a near neighbour of ours, now 
Commander of the American Forces at 
Manila. 

“The Home was called after me, for I 
often gave my services as well as monetary 
contributions, and still do all I can towards 
its support. I am very much interested in 
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the scheme, for I think it is doing a great 
deal of good in keeping the boys from the 
streets. The Home provides board and 
lodging for a hundred boys—Americans and 
negroes—for the nominal sum of fourpence 
a day each. 

“Tt is my ambition to one day be able to 
educate a few street boys and give them a 
chance in life. Many of them are such bright 
and intelligent little fellows.” 

“ What about your second visit to Europe ?” 

“Well, I spent a summer on the Rhine, 
and then coached under Randegger for my 
next season’s tour in America. I was not 
allowed to sing in England, as I was under 
a contract with an American manager. 

“In the win- 
ter of 1897 I 
again visited 
Paris, and 
studied for 
opera under 
Geraudet. The 
director of the 
opera paid me 
a great com- 
pliment, com- 
paring my 
voice to that 
of Christine 
Nilsson. I 
sang at one or 
two concerts 
in Paris, and 
received an 
offer to join an 
opera com- 
pany at Nice. 

‘*But the 
most impor- 
tant and, I 
think, happy 
moment of my 
life was when I first appeared before a 
London audience. I am, I think, the only 
artiste who had made a name in America 
without having first appeared in London.” 

“ What are your favourite songs ?” 

“T am very fond of Ambroise Thomas’s 
version of Ophelia’s Mad Scene, Alabieff’s 
‘Russian Nightingale,’ Auber’s ‘ Laughing 
Song,’ and, well—I have many favourites ; 


THE LARK ELLEN HOME.” 
From a Photograph. 


and I love also all the old-fashioned songs : 
Scotch, Irish, and American negro melodies ; 
they are so very plaintive and sweet.” 

“Are you satisfied with your reception 
here ?” 

“Yes, indeed ; everyone has been so kind, 
and I have done so little. 


I have been 
































recalled two and three times in nearly all the 
places I have sung this winter. 

“You asked me what music I liked best ! 
My choice you will think strange: the 
croaking of the frogs, with the chirping 
accompaniment of the cricket. I cannot 
say why I like it, but it certainly appeals to 
me more than anything else. My Danish 
hound, ‘ Keats,’ shares this as well as several 
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winter engagements in England. I can be 
home in twelve days after leaving England. 

“What route? Oh, I always prefer the 
Santa Fé Railway from Chicago; it is a 
perfect system, and the route is most 
picturesque.” 

Miss Yaw, in addition to being the 
possessor of a voice as lovely as it is rare, 
is also a great artist. What Nature gave 





From a Photo. by) 


other of my fancies, and together, on a 
moonlight evening at home, we stroll down 
a path leading to a vineyard at the foot of 
the mountains, on purpose to listen to the 
Frog Choir. 

“T am going to spend a few months this 
summer at home, to rest and prepare for my 


IN THE GROUNDS AT HOME. 
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her, she has improved and perfected. Her 
personality is most winning, yet she is as 
simple, and I might say almost as diffident, 
off the stage as if she were a little maiden 
fresh from a convent. She looks upon her 
voice as a talent intrusted to her by which 
she may do good to others. 
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The Good That Came of It! 


By ANNIE O. Tippits. 


I. 

XTREME country in the 
depths of winter is not exactly 
cheerful, and Mary Holt was 
beginning to find that the 
cottage which she had 
furnished so gaily in the 
summer and hung with roses (which obstin- 
ately refused to clamber) was becoming a 
bit of a white elephant. The fact that it was 
hers, that the chairs and tables were hers, 
and that the servant was her own undisputed 
possession, did not counteract the gloom and 
silence that seemed to settle down upon the 
country in the winter. Even the oak panel- 
ling, warranted to be no less than 250 years 
old, and in which she had once taken such in- 
ordinate pride, began to look chill and gloomy 
as the days drew in and the light began to 
fade; and Mary found herself wishing that 
something would happen to break the deadly 
monotony—even if it was only Aunt Tabitha 
with a bilious attack or Cousin Rebecca with 
an influenza cold. She felt that she would 
go and nurse either of them cheerfully. if 
they would only be obliging enough to want 
her. But neither of them did, and Mary’s 
pride obstinately refused to allow her to go 
to them without an invitation. 

They felt, no doubt, that a woman who 
could live on the wilds of a common, with 
only a female servant to protect her, was 
unmaidenly in the extreme, and that such 
uncalled-for independence required frigid 
indifference to bring it to its senses. They 
therefore neglected her, and, in the summer, 
when the burning days were full of scents 
and sounds and colour—the hum of insects, 
the song of birds, and the drowsy voices of 
the haymakers over the hedge—Mary had 
been thankful that they had left her alone. 
As a matter of fact, she had been rather 
dreading their visit to her cottage, but, so 
far, their outraged feelings had apparently 
prevented it, and they had not even troubled 
to inquire after the “mess” which they had 
prophesied Mary would make when she set 
up housekeeping for herself. 

Before a fever of independence and burn- 
ing ambition to do something in the world 
had seized her, she had lived a humdrum 
existence with this aunt and cousin in a 
select quarter of Brixton. After her father’s 
death they had “done their best for her,” 
which “best” meant residence in their 
“commodious villa,” a starvation diet, and a 





careful and systematic snubbing, or, as her 
aunt called it, “training,” in return for which 
Mary paid them an extortionate sum from 
her small allowance, and performed various 
little acts of kindness, such as darning 
stockings, mending table-cloths, and dusting 
out the drawing-room, which, her aunt was 
careful to explain, would be useful to her in 
after life. 

For a year or two Mary submitted meekly 
to all these demands; but when she came 
of age—that is to say, reached the demure 
age of twenty-five, and came into the undis- 
puted possession of £200 a year—she deter- 
mined to try an experiment for herself. She 
felt that she was no longer a schoolgirl to 
be snubbed and scolded, but a woman of 
means and—she vaguely suspected — of 
brains. Certainly she had a very fair talent 
for painting, and, with money, the ambition 
which had withered away under her aunt’s 
severe “training” began to reassert itself, 
and once and for all she determined to do 
something for her art before the Brixton air 
got into her veins and froze her blood. 

Already she felt that it was doing so. 
Already she felt herself acquiring certzin 
little habits of starched primness — found 
herself worried by specks of dust and 
agitated about finger-marks ; and she began 
to wonder disconsolately how long it would 
take to petrify her into an exact copy of 
Cousin Rebecca. The very thought of it 
horrified her, and one sober November after- 
noon, when Brixton looked uglier than 
usual, she made a sudden plunge and went 
house-hunting. The result was that six 
months later, after stormy scenes between 
herself and her aunt, and after many gloomy 
prophecies of the calamities which would 
overtake her, she found herself installed in a 
quaint old cottage on the outskirts of a 
common, and there she settled down to 
work. 

She had every encouragement. A long, 
light studio ran down one side of the house, 
with heavy curtains at the doors and windows 
to keep out draughts and noises ; with a big 
bookcase filled with books at one end, and a 
huge table covered with any quantity of 
paints and canvas at the other. But, some- 
how, when winter came on, Mary had not 
much to show. The garden seemed to have 
taken up all her time, and now that the last 
of the chrysanthemums were in bloom and 
the days were growing short and dark, it had 
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ceased to be interesting. There was plainly 
nothing to do. She looked with a sigh at a 
solitary cabbage that seemed bent on defy- 
ing the winter, and began to feel aimless. 
Winter, she decided, was wretched and 
horrible, and on the edge of the common 
there was absolutely nothing to relieve it. It 
was no use looking out of the window, for 
there was nothing to see except a ragged 
hedge and an empty road, and she found 
herself driven back on her little cottage, 
which, somehow, seemed suddenly cheerless 
and unhomelike. 

It was, too, so horribly quiet and lonely at 


night. Her nearest neighbours were nearly 
half a mile away, and when Emma had 
drawn the curtains and locked the doors 


and retired to the kitchen, Mary felt herself 
somehow shut out of the worid and neg- 
lected. She began to feel as if she was 
growing old. She looked, indeed, older than 
she really was, and with the winter her spirits 
sank, the colour ebbed from her face, and 
she seemed to be rapidly freezing up into a 
veritable old maid. 

Just then, however, something happened 

something at once extraordinary and ex- 
citing, something which unhinged her life 
and turned the gloomy common into a 
centre of romance. 

It was nearly seven o’clock. Emma had 
put a log on the fire and taken away the tea- 
things, and Mary had settled down with a 
book in an easy chair. She had refused to 
have the lamp turned up for a moment, for 
the semi-darkness, with the long flames 
shooting out flickering shadows across the 
room, was pleasant, and she lay back idly in 
her chair and watched it. She was getting 
drowsy, and in a few moments would pro- 
bably have been asleep, but suddenly, in 
the midst of the 
silence, there 
came the sharp 
sound of horses’ 
hoofs on the hard 
frosty road out- 
side, and then, 
almost before she 
had realized that 
there was such a 
thing as a person 


abroad on. that 
dreary night, a 
bullet whizzed 


through the win- 

dow, scattering 

the glass in broken 

fragments to the 
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floor, and plunging into the cushion on a 
chair at her side. 

If she had been sitting in the chair she 
would have been shot! For the moment the 
thought dazed her. Then she started up 
frightened and bewildered, but even as she 
did so a second shot rang out through the 
clear night air, followed by the hoarse, broken 
cry of a man. 

Mary darted from the room. Outside, 
Emma was stumbling along the passage armed 
with a rolling-pin—evidently the first weapon 
that came to her hands—and she stared at 
her mistress as if she was rather surprised at 
seeing her alive. 

“Whatever is it, ma’am ?” she exclaimed. 
Then, getting no reply, and evidently an- 
ticipating the worst. from Mary’s breathless 
attitude, she burst into violent sobbing. 

“Oh, mum, we shall both be killed, we 
shall, and my young man, oh, whathever 
shall I do?” 

Mary, with sudden energy and thoughtless 
courage born of her confusion, commenced 
unlocking the door. 

‘“‘We must see what it is,” she said, breath- 
lessly ; “it’s no use being foolish. . Go and let 
Con loose.” “Con” was short for Confucius 
Brutus-—a dog. 

Emma obeyed in fear and trembling, and, 
with an outward and visible show of bravery 
which she was far from feeling, Mary abruptly 
and recklessly flung open the hall door. 

“ Who goes there?” she cried, in a voice 
which she felt was slightly weak ; “‘ who goes 
there? Speak, or I fire.” 

She reflected an instant later that that was 
a reckless thing to threaten, and she imme- 
diately altered it to “let the dog loose” on 
whoever it was who lurked behind the hedge. 

However, she got no reply, and the silence 
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was terrifying. There was not a sound to be 
heard, not a thing to be seen, for it was a 
dark night and slightly foggy, and she peered 
across to the road in vain. It seemed almost 
as if the shots had been fired by some 
ghostly hand, and she shivered at the thought. 
She was relieved an instant later to hear the 
short, sharp barks of Confucius, and many 
mutterings and exclamations from Emma as 
she unloosed him amidst, apparently, effusive 
greetings. He rushed away to Mary and 
commenced his war-like proceedings by 
jumping up and licking her on the face; 
then, being sharply rebuked, wagged his tail 
in hard thumps against the door, and imme- 
diately disappeared. 

Mary and the girl, peering into the dark- 
ness, waited breathlessly for something to 
happen. Mary was beginning to tremble 
now, and Emma, already fearing that her 
end had come, shook with suppressed sobs. 
They waited in silence, hearing nothing, 
feeling nothing but the fog at their throats 
and the mystery of the night at their hearts, 
and then, suddenly, Confucius whined, and 
Emma grasped her mistress’s arm. 

“There !.” she said, hoarsely. 

“He’s found something,” cried Mary, 
excitedly. “Oh, good gracious! Con, 
Con!” 

She called him without result. They 
could hear him whining, every now and then 
uttering short, sharp snaps, and then sud- 
denly he began barking violently at some- 
thing under the hedge. The next minute 
he came tearing back up the path, frightening 
Emma into a violent exclamation and a 
belief that they were as good as dead, and 
began whining and dancing round Mary, 
pulling at her dress, hurrying backwards and 
forwards with the evident intention of per- 
suading her to follow him. 

Mary bade him be quiet, and listened 
intently. There was nothing to be heard. 
The stillness was the stillness of the winter, 
and there was not so much as the cracking 
of a twig. Mary could hear her own heart 
beating in the darkness, and then after a 
moment’s doubt and hesitation, aggravated 
by Emma's repeated assurances that she was 
going to her death, she ventured down the 
steps and on to the gravel path. There she 
stood trembling. 

“ Give me the poker, Emma,” she said, at 
last; “I don’t think it’s anything particular, 
but——” 

The pause was impressive, and Emma’s 
teeth began to chatter audibly. Mary waited 
for the poker, and, while the girl was gone, 


shrank back nervously to the step, while 
Confucius, regardless of the dignity of his 
namesake, rushed madly backwards and 
forwards. 

“Oh, miss,” said Emma, when she came 
back. “It’s a sin to go and risk yer life, 
and if you’re murdered, miss 

“Hush!” said Mary, nervously. “I’m 
not going to be murdered.” 

Emma looked doubtful, and immediately 
retreated behind the door, with her fingers 
in her ears to prevent her mistress’s death 
scream reaching them. 

Meanwhile Mary advanced down the path 
to the gate brandishing her poker, and in- 
quiring every now and then in a conciliatory 
voice (for she was getting decidedly nervous) 
who was there. Receiving no reply except 
the exultant barking of the dog, she began 
to feel that politeness was useless. 

“What is it, Con?” she cried, energetic- 
ally, “what is it? Fetch it out, then—Go 
for it, good dog!” 

The good dog, however, did nothing of the 
sort, but continued to dash up and down in 
a state of frantic excitement. 

““T don’t believe there’s anything at all,” 
said Mary to herself. Then she remembered 
the bullet buried in her cushion, and shud- 
dered. With an effort she went slowly forward 
into the road. As she did so her foot 
suddenly struck against something hard, and 
she started back with a scream. Emma, 
behind the door, hearing it, screamed too ; and 
Mary, recollecting herself, stooped down and 
picked the thing up. 

At first when she had it in her hand she 
scarcely realized what it was. Then she 
became aware that it was a man’s hard 
bowler hat, and she felt a little thrill of horror 
seize her. With a nervous grip to her poker, 
she crept quickly along the hedge, straining 
her eyes in the darkness, shivering, until she 
suddenly came upon a dark object, at which 
Confucius sniffed eagerly. She dropped the 
poker, and stooped down. The next instant 
she had started up again, for it was the body 
of a man she found, and was calling wildly 
to Emma to bring a light. She waited until 
it came, looking into the hedge in an agony 
of apprehension. She was almost relieved 
when the candle flashed along the ground 
and found only a young man in evening 
dress lying on his face. To her sudden 
horror, however, he appeared to be dead ; 
but when she lifted his head and listened she 
fancied that he still breathed. 

“What shall we do?” she asked the 
now open-mouthed Emma. “Do you think 
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we could drag him into the house between 
us ?” 

Emma sniffed. 

“A man,” she said, contemptuously. 
never did such a thing in me life, mum.” 

“ No, of course not,” said Mary, hurriedly ; 
“but the poor fellow’s hurt, and 
we must do what we can for him. 
He’s been shot, I think, and- 
oh !—who can have done it ?” 

Emma, not see- 
ing what she saw, 
wagged her head 
wisely. 
“You mark my 


“ey 


“A YOUNG 


words, ma’am,” she said, after a moment’s 
impressive silence, “some bad’ll come of 
at!” 

Mary was trying to move the man into a 
more convenient position, and, as she did so, 
the fluttering light of the candle flashed up 
spasmodically into his face. It was a young 
face—a young face with marks of dissipation 
scored upon it which Mary’s innocent eyes 
did not understand, with a mass of brown 
hair waving back from a square forehead, a 
straight nose, and a brown moustache cover- 
ing a firm mouth. 

Mary looked at 
interest. 

“He looks quite a nice young man,” she 
thought, and she saw only the pitiful white- 
ness of his face. 

“Now, Emma, come along,” she said, 
aloud. “Come and help me to lift his 
shoulders. We must drag him in somehow, 
for it would be downright wicked—— Oh, 
never mind the light,” as the girl raised 
objections ; “ put it down in the middle of the 
road.” 

Emma obeyed, reluctantly. 

“T don’t see as it’s my place to. move 


him with awakened 
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strange gents,” she began, “’as ’appen to lie 
in the roadway 25 

“Oh, Emma, don’t be absurd,” Mary 
interrupted, seizing his shoulders. “ Don’t 
you see that the poor fellow’s shot, and. that 
he'll bleed to death df we leave him here ? 
Come and help 
this minute.” 

Emma __ pursed 
her lips and looked 
down suspiciously. 
At that instant 
the man_ stirred 
slightly and 
groaned, and 
Mary, to her 
intense dismay, 
started and drop- 
ped him abruptly 
to the ground. 

“Oh,” she be- 
gan, nervously, “I 
am so sorry——” 

Then she saw 
that he had fainted 
again, and a 
sudden feeling of 
helplessness and 
terror swept down 
upon her. 

*€ Oh, what shall 
we do ?” she cried, 
impetuously. “ He might de/ Good heavens, 
what shail we do?” 

Emma stated with emphasis that he was 
only “taking on.” When, however, Mary 
held the candle to his face and Emma 
saw an ugly patch of red blood discolouring 
his white shirt, her suspicions immediately 
changed to a peculiar interest. She felt that 
a royal, first-class, Adelphi melodrama had 
come to her door, and she had a strong desire 
to see it out. 

“Oh, lor, ma’am,” she said, in tones of awe, 
“’e ought to_ be got in at onst.” 

She stooped down with willing energy to 
take a shoulder while Mary took the other, 
and Confucius, having returned from an in- 
teresting rabbit hunt in an adjoining meadow, 
began to bark frantically. 

They managed to drag him, inch by inch, 
and little by little, up the pathway to the 
house, and there with great difficulty got him 
into the studio. Having accomplished this 
much they sat down breathlessly to look at 
him. What they saw evidently confirmed 
Emma in her suspicions, for she sniffed 
disdainfully. 

“T said ’e was a vill’in,” she remarked, as 
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““ THEY MANAGED TO DRAG HIM, INCH BY INCH, UP 


if his wickedness was an undoubted fact. 
“He didn’t get wownded like that for nothink 
—there’ll bad come of it, miss.” 

She went off into an ecstasy of excited 
prophecy, which Mary interrupted in the 
middle by a request for some hot water. She 
thereupon got up and marched to the kitchen, 
where she belaboured the pots and pans with 
such emphasis that Confucius, thinking it 
was rats, darted wildly after her. 

“Whatever are we goin’ to do with him?” 
Emma asked, when she returned, bearing a 
steaming kettle. “I never ’eard 0’ the likes 
—a-harbourin’ a murderer, p’r’aps.” 

“We must get a doctor first,” said Mary, 
calmly. She had managed to get off the man’s 
coat, and had found a wound in his shoulder 
from which the blood was oozing rapidly. 

Emma stared at her in terrified reproach. 

“Wot, me?” she cried. “Me goin’ all 
over that lonely road by meself at dead 0’ 
night ?” 

“Well, then, 7’7/7 go,” said Mary. But the 
suggestion only seemed to increase Emma’s 
agony. 

“Wot, an’ leave me ere in the ’ouse with 
a corpse ?” she screamed. 

“Oh, Emma,” said Mary, horrified at her 
unfeeling remark. “ There won’t be a 
corpse, and besides you can have Con. One 
of us must certainly go, and one of us must 
stay and attend to this. I don’t know how 
to bind it up, and to keep bathing it is the 
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only thing we can do. 
You had better stay 
and do it, and I'll go 
and fetch the doctor. 
I can get there in ten 
minutes on my bicycle.” 

After some _ reluct- 
ance Emma consented, 
and Mary disappeared. 
As she got out her 
bicycle and _ wheeled 
it into the road she 
reflected that it was 
rather a quixotic thing 
to do, and that she 
might, as Emma said, 
be harbouring some 
awful individual — a 
thief, a lunatic, or a 
murderer even., She 
remembered the shots 
she had heard and 
shuddered. Supposing 
he was a murderer? 
Suppose there was 
‘ another man lying out 
somewhere on the cold, frozen road ? 

The thought was such a shock to her 
nerves that when she reached the doctor’s 
house she asked for herself, and, the house- 
keeper having mentioned that she thought 
Miss Holt was wandering in her mind, the 
doctor came out in some astonishment. 
When he saw her and heard of the accident 
—or tragedy, or whatever it might turn out 
to be—his astonishment deepened into 
horror, and he hurriedly prepared to ride 
back with her. When they reached the 
cottage, they found Emma seated at a 
discreet distance from the stranger, while he, 
with one hand on the head of Confucius, 
asked inconsequent questions concerning his 
whereabouts. Directly Emma caught sight 
of them she started up. 

“ He’s mad,” she cried, regardless of his 
feelings, “ and ’e thinks as I’m ’is aunt an’ as 
’e’s goin’ to marry me an’ all sorts of things.” 

Mary looked surprised, and the doctor, 
with a sudden glance at the young man’s 
half-unconscious face, went hurriedly forward. 


THE PATHWAY.” 


“ Why, it’s young St. Hill,” he cried. “St. 
Hill—Hugh! Don’t you know me?” 

The young man opened his eyes. 

“Oh, the deuce!” he said, faintly. But 
before anyone could exactly determine 
whether that was a conscious or unconscious 
remark he had wandered off into other 


subjects, and was addressing Confucius as 
“Tom,” greatly to that dog’s confusion. 
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Il. 
AFTERWARDS, when Mary was in bed and 
thinking calmly over the night’s events, she 
began to wonder what had prompted her to 
act in such a reckless, not to say foolhardy, 
fashion. 

Then the serious side of the affair came 
uppermost, and she lay thinking of it, wonder- 
ing who had fired the shots and why—who 
and what young St. Hill was who was occupy- 
ing her studio, and wondering what tragedy 
was hidden behind it all—until she fell asleep. 

In the morning the doctor came out of the 
studio, with a look upon 
his face which imme- 
diately quenched Mary’s 
‘ anticipations of any- 
thing pleasant. 

“T am afraid,” 
he said, as he 
followed her into 
the sitting-room 
and took his seat 
at the breakfast- 
table — “I am 
afraid that this 
may turn out 
rather more 
serious than you 
expect.” 

Mary looked 
up earnestly. 

“Tt seems to 
me,” he went on, 
“that there was 
a rather serious 
affray out in the 
road last night, 
and St. Hill does 
not please me. 
There are signs 
—symptoms of a serious 
illness, perhaps, and I 
hardly know what to 
do. Iam afraid—well,” 
he concluded, abruptly ; 
“T am afraid that he ought not to be moved 
—for a day or two, at any rate.” 

Mary opened her eyes and a slight flush 
ran up into her cheeks. 

“Qh, doctor!” she said, “and shall we 
have to nurse him ?” 

He smiled at her confused face. : 

““My dear young lady,” he replied, “hardly ! 
I should send down a nurse, of course ; but 
I was thinking of you—of the inconvenience 
and worry if he should become seriously ill ; 
and I think—perhaps—if he—were—moved 
at once——” 
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He broke off, doubtfully. 
over the table. 

“T should never dream of sending him 
away if there was any danger,” she declared. 
“T could go myself—easily. I could give 
the cottage up to you and go to my aunt in 
Brixton for a bit. Oh, I can manage ¢haz.” 

The doctor looked slightly relieved. 

“Then I ought to tell you,” he added, 

presently, “ that—that there may be police- 
court proceedings. I don’t know, of course, 
what happened last night, but if St. Hill fired 
at anybody, or if anybody fired at him, some- 
thing may come of it, 
you know.” 
Mary looked aghast. 
**Oh, well!” she re- 
marked, pre- 
sently, when she 
had recovered 
herself a little. 
“We won’t think 
of that—it’s only 
‘may be,’ and 
we'll leave it. I 
daresay it was a 
poacher ora 
tramp or some- 
thing, and he’s 
probably got 
clear away by this 
time.” 

Then, sud- 
denly, a thought 
struck her. 

“Why,” she 
cried, “by rush- 
ing out like that 
I may have saved 
his money, mayn’t 
I? If it wassome 
tramp trying to rob him 
he may have heard me 
and bolted. Oh, fancy ! 
I’m really quite a 
heroine.” 

The reflection seemed to please her, and 
she sat thinking profoundly for a minute or 
two, while the doctor waited patiently for 
his breakfast. She remembered him sud- 
denly, and began hurriedly pouring out the 
coffee. 

“I’m awfully sorry, doctor ; you must be 
starving,” and she energetically handed him 
the cup and pushed over the toast. 

“ Now tell me all about this St. Hill,” she 
demanded, presently. ‘ Who is he?” 

The doctor replied, slowly. 

“Well, I don’t know that I can tell you 


Mary leant 
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much,” he said. “ His father is a Major St. 
Hill, and lives a little farther along the 
common. I know Hugh, because I am his 
father’s doctor, but it is some time since I 
saw him, and—and—he has altered a little. 
He was a boy—or, at any rate, boyish a few 
years ago. He’s older now, of course.” 

The statement was beyond dispute, and 
Mary laughed. 

“ Of course,” she said, “ but is that all ?” 

* All?” 

“Yes; I mean, isn’t there anything in- 
teresting about him—adventures or any- 
thing? Is he only his father’s son and 
nothing else ?” 

The doctor studied the bottom of his cup. 
There were things which he did not like to 
tell her—things which he could not mention 
while St. Hill was in the house and helpless, 


and he took a hurried sip of his coffee’ 


grounds. 

“No, that’s all,” he replied. But that was 
not exactly true, and Mary’s face looked 
slightly disappointed, for she had made up 
her mind that he was an adventurer at least. 


During the next few days many things 
happened. A nurse came with great stir 
and bustle and took charge of the studio ; 
the symptoms which the doctor had dreaded 
had abated, and the arm 
began to heal, and Mary 
and young St. Hill became 
thick friends. The doctor 
did not seem particularly 
pleased at this latest deve- 
lopment, and waited with 
some impatience for the 
day to come when St. Hill 
could be moved. 

Meanwhile the nurse, 
an old and florid person, 


watched the proceedings 
with disgust. She had 


“views” with regard to the 
sick room, and if she had had 
her own way would have locked 
the invalid up by himself and 
treated him to a severe diet of 
Liebig and sermons ; and when 
Mary sacrificed her last chrysan- 
themums to brighten the room 
and played waltzes to him, and 
came in armed with the latest 
magazines and all the up-to-date 
literature she could get, her feel- 
ings verged on open rebellion. 

“ This is against all the rules,” 
said Mary one afternoon as she 
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came in with a tray laden with toast and cake 
and other indigestible luxuries ; “but nurse 
won’t be back for Aours yet, and I know it 
will do you good.” 

She deposited the tray on a table and 
wheeled it up to the couch where St. Hill 
lay, partially dressed in a smoking-jacket. 
She sat down calmly and began pouring tea, 
and he watched her with an eager light in 
his grey eyes. She certainly looked rather 
pretty as she sat there, with the light from a 
lamp falling on her fair hair, and the inter- 
ested look in her face that altered it so 
much ; and he, with his critical eyes, noting 
the details of her dress, saw that it was 
simple and plain and neat, and liked it. He 
watched her little hands — not white, but 
rough and red, with gardening and house- 
work —and he liked them better than the 
hands of most women he had known, and 
he lay back luxuriously and allowed them to 
hand him his tea. 

““ By Jove, you’ve been awfully good to 
me,” he observed. “If it hadn’t been for 
you I—I might have died.” The thought of 
death was not pleasant, and he shuddered. 
“Tt was almost a tragedy,” he went on. 
“It was very nearly U.P.—up.” Then, sud- 


denly, he met her eyes, and the light died 
out of his. 


“I’m ‘not sure that it isn’t a 
tragedy still,” he added; 
“that it may end a tragedy 
after all.” 

She dropped a lump of 
sugar into his cup with a 
splash. 

“Oh, no, indeed,” she 
said, hopefully, “there’s no 
danger of that. The doctor 
said this morning that there 
was no fear whatever of a 
relapse, and ina day or 
two you will be quite well.” 

St. Hill’s face changed a 
little. 

“Yes,” he said, slowly ; but 
his eyes lingered on her face 
with something in them which, 
if she had seen, she would not 
have understood — something 
which he scarcely understood 
himself. 

“You must be awfully 
brave,” he said, after a while; 
“ you come and take a cottage 
out here, away from everybody, 
and live your own life—you’re 
very independent, you know. 
And then, that night you were 
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awfully plucky. I could never have done it 
if I} had been a woman.” 

“ Oh, yes, you could,” said Mary; “besides, 
I didn’t stop to think, and I was simply 
dying for something to happen—I didn’t care 
what, much. It was really awfully silly. 
Supposing you had been a tramp or some- 
thing horrible ?” 

He smiled. 
you, eh?” 

She nodded. 

“Or robbed you? Or ran away with 
Emma? Or shot Confucius ?” 

She nodded again. “Oh, yes, any of those 


“TI might have murdered 


things. You might have been a perfect 
beast.” 


“ How do you know that I am not?” he 
asked, suddenly. 
“Of course, 
replied, laughing. 

“ But ow do you know?” he persisted. 
“Supposing I told you that I was a beast, 
what then ?” 

“T should laugh at you,” she said. 

“Ves, yes, you might laugh. But would 
you believe it, if I told you, that I was—er— 
say, a cad or something beastly ?” 

“Oh, I know you're not.” 

“Supposing I told you that that night, 
when I was riding home, I had robbed a 
man—that I had played him a trick which 
was equivalent to putting my hand in his 
pocket and taking his money—you wouldn’t 
believe me?” 

He raised himself on his elbow and looked 
eagerly into her face. She did not meet his 
eyes—something in them embarrassed her— 
but got up and went to the mantelpiece, 
where she drummed abstractedly with her 
fingers. 

“I know you wouldn’t do such a thing,” she 
said, obstinately. “I can see it in your face.” 

He fell back again. 

“‘Miss Holt, come here. Please sit down 
there, opposite me, and look me in the face. 
Now, don’t you see ‘blackguard’ written there 
on every line?” 

He forced himself to meet her gaze, but 
his lip quivered. She did not know what it 
cost him to look at her then, and when she 
said “no” he almost laughed. 

“Miss Holt,” he cried, hoarsely, “ it lies — 
my face lies. Listen to me. I must tell you 

-~God knows why, but I must be honest for 
once. You evidently know nothing about 
me—you don’t know what I am and the 
doctor has told you nothing—but I tell you 
now that I am a blackguard from beginning 
to end.” 


I know you're not,” she 
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She listened, with her white face staring 
into the fire, while he plunged into details of 
his life—of a reckless sowing of wild oats, 
of gambling, drinking, and racing, to which, 
in what was apparently an effort to shock 
her, he added all the horrors he could 
remember. 

“Then that night—nearly a fortnight ago 
now, isn’t it?—I had been playing cards all 
the afternoon at a house on the other side of 
the common, and I cheated. It was not the 
first time either. I was in want of money 
on my last legs in fact, and the fool let me 
cheat until Heaven knows how much of his 
paper I had. If you don’t mind handing me 
that coat, we’ll-see.” 

For.a moment she hesitated. Then she 
got up mechanically and gave it to him. He 
plunged his hand into one of the pockets 
and brought up a packet of I O U’s. 

“ Ten—twenty—sixty,” he counted, “and 
a cheque for £1,000. That meant ruin to 
him, and I knew it. Yet I took it.” 

He stopped and looked at her half defiantly, 
as if he wanted to rouse her indignation. 

“Do you wonder,” he added, “that when 
he found out that I had cheated he rode after 
me and shot me? He was a passionate man, 
with an ungovernable temper, and it was he 
who did it—no tramp, no robber, but a man 
who had once been a friend of mine, and who 
had once—believed in me. .... Oh, no, 
Miss Holt, you are mistaken. Iam a verit- 
able blackguard—‘a perfect beast.’ ” 

She sat clasping her hands, looking into 
the fire, and just then Emma’s ludicrous 
prophecy that “bad’ll come of it, miss,” 
flashed into her mind. She felt her heart 
contract suddenly—she suspected (as one is 
sometimes only half conscious of a wound) 
that she had been hurt, but a minute later 
she turned. 

“T don’t know—I can’t tell,” she said, 
between tears and laughter. “You sound 
very bad, but—but Confucius took to you, 
and he never took to a wholly bad man yet.” 

St. Hill’s eyes met hers with a strange, 
strained look in them. ' In all his life he had 
never met a woman like Mary Holt—he had 
never known anyone who had a good word 
to say for a penniless blackguard, but she 
was made of different stuff, and he felt 
somel:ow that she would have found a good 
point in him if he had been blacker even 
than he had painted himself. 

“You're not like most women,” he said, 
slowly, ‘‘ and—and—somehow, I wish I coudd 
have made myself a bit of a hero in your 
eyes,” 
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“OH, NO, MISS HOLT, YOU ARE MISTAKEN.” 


A few days later Hugh St. Hill departed. 
Mary stood leaning over the gate watching the 
carriage disappear round the bend of the road, 
and then the dreariness and desolation settled 
down upon the cottage again. 

It all became once more as it had been 
lonely and quiet, and yet nothing seemed the 
same. 

Shortly after St. Hill had gone, his father 
(who had been away while Hugh was at the 
cottage) called to thank Mary in person for 
her kindness to his son, and after that all 
news about him seemed to find its way to 
her. She heard about his wild career at 
college, of his still wilder and more desperate 
deeds in London, and then she heard that 
after his arm had healed his almost broken- 
hearted father declared he would pay no 
more debts for him. ‘Then, strange to say, 
Hugh had suddenly settled down. People 
refused to believe it at first. They said he 
would break out again, and they waited with 
becoming patience for him to do so. But 
he never did. Perhaps his close escape from 
death had unnerved him. At any rate, he 
gave up his cards and gambling, he neglected 
his old companions, and took to spending 
his evenings at bezique with the major, until 
his regiment was ordered out to the East. 

Then people promptly forgot all about 
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That is to 


him. 
say, some people 
did, but Mary was 
obstinate. She 
could not forget 
the face which 
she had seen lying 
helpless and piti- 
fully white in her 
little cottage, and 
the ugly stories 
clung to her 
memory (as ugly 
stories will), and 
made her wonder 
sometimes what 
he was doing out 
in India where 
the soldiers were 
fighting and brave 
men falling every 
day. Was he 
gambling and 
betting and drink- 
ing there, too ? 

“Of course he 
was wrong — oh, 
yes, he was wrong 
altogether,” she 
said one day to the doctor, whom she met on 
the common. “ But he was brave, I am sure 
he was brave; and—and sometimes I don’t 
think that he could have been—altogether— 
bad.” 

The doctor looked at her keenly with his 
quizzical eyes. 

“Well, do you know,” he said, “I’ve just 
heard something which makes me think that 
there is some good in him somewhere. One 
can never tell. He has been a black sheep, 
and people have been condemning him— 
calling him ugly names for years ; but to-day 
I have heard a queer story, and I'll tell it to 
you, provided you keep it to yourself.” 

“Of course I will,” said Mary, quickly. 

“Well, it’s this. The man who shot 
him is a friend of mine, Thomas Day. 
He was once a close friend of St. Hill's, 
but he found him out, and he’s been 
calling him names like the rest of ‘em. 
Now, however, he sings a rather different 
tune. Some time ago it appears he re- 
ceived a mysterious letter containing a 
large sum of money. It contained a slip of 
paper saying only, ‘This is owing to you.’ 
There was no clue to the sender, not the 
slightest ; and, strange to say, a friend of his 
received a similar letter at the same time. 
Day was determined to ferret the matter out, 
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and at last—after a lot of trouble—detectives 
and so on—what do you think he has found?” 

Mary did not know, but the colour had 
gone from her face, and her eyes told the 
doctor a story. 

“St. Hill,” he said, briefly and suddenly. 
“St. Hill! It appears he had some money 
left him a short time ago, and no one knew 
what he did with it. It went somewhere, 
and that’s where. He has been sending it 
quietly back to the men he cheated, never 
thinking he would be found out, of course. 
He need not have done it. Perhaps his 
conscience bothered him, and you know, 
Miss Holt, he had a narrow squeeze when 
he was shot that time. The bullet was pre- 
cious close—a bit of an inch more, and 
St. Hill would never have gone to the East. 
Perhaps that sobered him. You know 
I thought he was a big scamp at that time, 
and I didn’t half like the idea of his being 
in your cottage. However, one can never 
tell—never tell. This money business _ is 
rum tome. It seems as if-—well, as if he 
had had his fling, you know ; and, perhaps, 
with this fighting in India he may turn out a 
better man than we think.” 

He hurried off, and Mary went slowly back 
to the cottage. She: found Emma kneeling 
with a bucket over the stain in the carpet, 
which still obstinately refused to budge. 

‘Just look at it, mum!” she cried, as she 
caught sight of her mistress in the doorway. 
“Did you ever ?” 

She brandished a brush with supreme dis- 
gust, and Mary, with the doctor’s story in her 
ears, quite forgot her usual dignity. 

“Oh, he was a hero after all, Emma,” she 
cried, excitedly. “He was a better man 
than you think. I’m sure he was a better 
man than we think.” 

Emma, who probably thought very little 
about it, opened her eyes, and Mary fled in 
haste to escape the puzzled look of surprise 
and consternation she saw in them. 


It was nearly three years before St. Hill 
came back to the cottage, and then he came 
under slightly different circumstances —he 
called. He came up the path with his arm 
in a sling—even as he had gone—and he 
looked very much the’same, with the same 
keen face, the same bright eyes and smile, 
but there was a difference, and Mary knew 
it. He had distinguished himself in India. 
He had been the bravest of the brave, risk- 
ing his life to save others, forgetting himself 
for the sake of the men around him, and he 


came home with a Victoria Cross in his 
Vol. xvii.—94. 
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pocket and a title to his name ; and just then 
all England rang with it. 

But to anyone who watched him walk up 
the path he would have appeared almost 
nervous—not at all like a national hero. He 
walked slowly, and his face had a strained 
white look which was not entirely due to the 
pain in his arm. He went up the cottage 
path, and what happened then no one can 
exactly say ; but I know this—he went up to 
Mary, who looked rather white, and took her 
hand in his uninjured one. 

“* Mary,” he said, ‘‘ three years ago I was a 
blackguard. If it hadn’t been for you I 
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—_ “THREE YEARS AGO I WAS A 


might have been a blackguard still. I know 
I’m not up to much now, but for your sake 
I’ve tried to be a little better, and—and— 
Mary, I care a very great deal about you.” 

Then Mary did a very foolish thing—she 
cried, and St. Hill very clumsily took her in 
his arms—or, rather, arm—and made a sug- 
gestion. 

Afterwards, when Emma _ was_ informed 
that Hugh was going to marry her mistress, 
she looked triumphant. 

“There! What did I tell yer?” she 
exclaimed. “I said as bad ’ud come of it, 
an’ it ’as /” 








Humour in the Law Courts. 
By “ BRIEFLEsS.” 
Illustrated from Sketches by the late SiR FRANK LocKwoop. 


m=O the world at large, law is innocence. His lordship was summing up a 








That the courts have their 
humorous side, however, even 
in these days of sober decorum, 
one fully realizes after glancing 
through a collection of sketches which the 
late Sir Frank Lockwood made within their 
precincts. But litigants seldom see this 
humorous side, and nearly all the published 
pencillings of the popular member for York 
have been of his Parliamentary life. 

At the same time it may be at once 
admitted that the finest humour of the Law 
Courts is of the unconscious kind. Perhaps 
the leading (unreported) case of this kind 
arose out of Mr. Justice North’s sweet 
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case of assault upon a policeman. 

“It is quite certain,” he observed, “ that 
prisoner and prosecutor had been on the best 
of terms, addressing each other by the 
Christian name”—it had been proved that 
on the previous night the prisoner, in passing 
the policeman, had said, “Good night, 
Robert.” 

As a rule judges’ jokes, unlike lovers’ 
perjuries, would not excite the laughter of 
Jove. It was under the provocation of a 
very hot afternoon that Mr. Justice Barnes, 
in reply to an inquiry from Mr. Inderwick, 
Q.C., as to whether his lordship intended to 
continue Admiralty work, facetiously re- 
marked, “ Yes, I shail stop at the seaside till 

the end of the term.” 
Mr. Justice Kekewich, in all 
walt weathers, tries to relieve the 
dulness of Chancery work, and 
now and again he is successful. 
He was trying an action, “ Heap 
v. Pickles,” and some confusion 
arose as to the various members 
of defendant’s family. “ They’re 
a mixed lot,” his lordship 
quietly observed, amid the ap- 
proving smiles of the Court. 

Among present-day members 
of the Bench, Mr. Justice Chitty 
has achieved the most brilliant 
piece of judicial wit. Some 
pieces of plaster fell one day 
in his court, and all eyes were 

raised apprehen- 
sively to the ceil- 


ee ing. “ Fiat justitia, 
ruat coelum,”’ 

promptly said the 

thare2 7 judge, who sat 


— unmoved. Mr. 
Justice Chitty is 
the only judge 
who was ever a 
match for the 
truculent clever- 
ness of Mr. J. F. 
Oswald, Q.C., in 


at aa - Gaze his junior days. 
C ; az weer Those who hap- 
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HUMOUR IN THE LAW COURTS. 


wittiest lines were uttered by a _pseudo- 
magistrate in a police-court scene. 

“ Now, I'll address myself to the furniture,” 
said a voluble stage barrister, after a pause 
to take breath. 

“You've been doing that for some time,” 
said the magistrate. 

Vell, this little incident actually occurred 
one day in the High Court of Justice, in a 
bill of sale case, its victim being Mr. Oswald, 
and its hero Mr. Justice Chitty. 

Mr. Justice Kay once attempted in a 
similar fashion to crush the audacious young 
barrister with a disastrous result—to himself. 

“IT can teach you law, sir, but I cannot 
teach you manners,” the judge angrily 
asserted. 

“That is so, my lord,” was the meek, yet 
merciless, reply. 

Breach of promise cases, as the first of the 
accompanying sketches would suggest, are a 
perennial source of amusement in the courts. 
Barristers of the Serjeant Buzfuz type are, it 
need hardly be said, almost as extinct as the 
dodo, but in such cases I have heard more 
than one burst of eloquence to which Sir 
Frank Lockwood’s travesty would have done 
no injustice. Mr. Wildey Wright,. for 
instance, was once heard to declare that 
“the defendant by his dastardly conduct 
has cruelly cast my fair client adrift on the 
sea of life,” and so on for four, five, or ten 
minutes, amid the weeping of the plaintiff, a 
fat widow of fifty, and the tittering of the 
junior Bar. 

But it is the poetry of “the parties,” of 
course, rather than the perorating of counsel, 
which is usually most entertaining in these 
actions. Some of the judges, however, turn 
a callous ear to the poetry and will not join 
in the mirth which a barrister will generally 
try to evoke from 
it. After quoting 
freely from the 
defendant’s effu- 
sions, a certain Q.C. 
happened to refer 
to the pros and cons 
of the case. 

“T suppose,” the 
judge interrupted, 
“that we have 
already had the 
cons. We shall be - 
exceedingly glad to 
hear the prose.” 

For poetical 
quotations some 
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great weakness. They will quote the most 
flippant verse in illustration of the most 
serious arguments. Thus Mr. Pember, Q.C., 
when appearing some time ago for an 
electric lighting company, and contending 
against several rival enterprises, dared to 
speak the following Gilbertian lines :— 
On mature consideration 
And careful meditation 
Of all the petty projects that have here been shown, 
Not a scheme in agitation 
For this world’s amelioration 
Has a grain of common sense in it except my own. 
It was one of the present Lords of Appeal, 
if I remember rightly, who startled the dull 
serenity of his court by a quotation from 
“ Hudibras.” Ina “light and air” action a 
scientific witness attempted to prove the 
exact amount of light which would be 
obstructed by a proposed new building, and 
his lordship, losing patience with such 
pedantry, compared him with the philosopher 
in Butler’s satire :— 
In mathematics he was greater 
Than Tycho Brahe or Erra Pater ; 
For he by geometric scale 
Could take the size of pots of ale ; 
Resolve by sines and tangents straight 
If bread and butter wanted weight. 


Mr. Murphy, Q.C., who may have uncon- 
sciously posed for Sir Frank’s picture of the 
forensic giant overwhelming his opponent 
with his “ Oi object,” has added a good deal 
to the gaiety of the courts. His name as 
well as his figure has occasioned jokes. In 
a patent boiler case, for instance, Sir Henry 
James once had to define to the Lords of 
Appeal the exact meaning of the word 
“steaming.” Just as he was explaining and 
illustrating the technical point, Mr. Murphy 
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arrived in very hot haste and sat down by his 
side. 

“ We have, I suppose, all heard, my lords, 
of the domestic operation known as steaming 
potatoes,” said Sir Henry, and then added, 
as he turned to the big, perspiring form of 
his colleague in the case, “but my learned 
friend is probably best acquainted 
with that process.” 

On the other hand, there are even 
smaller men (both literally and meta- 
phorically) at the Bar than Sir Edward 
Clarke and Mr. Charles Mathew, 
Q.C., whose diminutive stature when 
contrasted with burly clients in the 
witness-box is apt to excite mirth. 
The small barrister “protecting” a 
big John Bull in Sir Frank Lock- 
wood’s sketch has, in fact, often had 
its actual counterpart in the courts. 

There are certain recurring occa- 
sions on which frequenters of the 
courts always expect some amount 
of entertainment, the chief of these 
being the “calling” of new Q.C.’s 

































within the Bar. It is an inviolable 
convention that every barrister, on 
whom “silk” has been conferred, 
should make a tour of the courts 
in his new gown, plus silk stockings 
and knee-breeches. The unhappy 
man, probably middle-aged and 
father of a family, who generally 
wears these latter articles for the 
first time in his life, has to visit 
each court in turn, bow to the 
judge, and then to the amused 
juniors, whose ranks he has just 
left, accompanied by his clerk carry- 
ing the new silk hat and white 
kid gloves which equally powerful 
tradition obliges his employer 
to present to him in honour 

of the auspicious occasion. 
One of these sketches was 
evidently suggested to Sir Frank 
Lockwood by the sight of an 
inebriated defendant “ bully- 
ragging ” the barrister who had 
unsuccessfully prosecuted him. 
At one time drunken witnesses 
gave rise to a good deal of 
mirth in the courts. But nowa 
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days judges take a sterner view of their 
failings, and witnesses “in their hiccups” 
are seldom called into the witness-box. 

It was doubtless these changed circum- 
stances which led a well-known barrister to 
make what was a unique application, 
although it did not appear in the Zimes law 
reports. The learned gentleman asked that 
the evidence of a certain witness, who was 
of intemperate habits, might be taken on 
commission, because it was feared that the 
refreshment-bar in the courts would prove 
too great a temptation for the witness to 
resist. ‘The Court did not grant the appli- 
cation, but it forgave the jest. 

Drowsy judges, on the other hand, still 
occasionally call forth suppressed mirth. 
[hat the judges should be so very human as 
to doze during a dull case may in some 
people excite indignation rather than their 
sense of humour. aditués of the court, 
however, have never known serious conse- 
quences proceed from a judge’s siesta. The 
worst offender appears to have the happy 
knack of waking up the moment that any- 
thing of real importance 
requires his attention, 
thus sustaining the charit- 
able theory that a judge 
can hear best with closed 
eyelids. 

Once, indeed, his forty 
winks did put the judge 
in a dilemma. A tele- 
gram was brought into 
court for a member of 
the jury. The usher 
turned to the judge for 
the permission without 
which nothing can be 
given to any of the twelve 
good men and true. But 
his lordship was asleep, 
and no dexterous shifting 
of books or loud cough- 
ing would awaken him. 
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At last, in despair, the official ventured to 
hand the telegram to the juryman, who 
covertly read it, fearing every second that his 
lordship would suddenly open his eyes and 
discover the misdeed. The incident began 
with an “audible smile,” and ended with a 
sigh of relief on the part of the Court. 

The etiquette of the Bar sometimes gives 
rise to ludicrous incidents. It is essential, 
for instance, to his /ocus stand? that a barrister 
should be wearing wig and gown. In the 
Divorce Court some time ago Mr. Justice 
Barnes refused to see Mr. Bargrave Deane 
because he was without these emblems 
of professional dignity. He had hurriedly 
entered the court on some small errand, to 
find that the date of hearing an important 
case in which he was engaged was under 
discussion. On a momentary impulse Mr. 
Bargrave Deane, wishing to correct a mis- 
statement, began to address the judge. But 
his lordship at once stopped him with the 
remark, ‘“ You're invisible to me, Mr. 
Deane,” preserving all the time the only 
grave countenance in the court. 

The Old Bailey and the 
Criminal Courts gener- 
ally have a_ distinctive 
humour of their own. To 
a number of young bar- 
risters the brightest side 
of the Central Criminal 
Court is seen in the dis- 
tribution of its “soup.” 
“Soup” is professional 
slang for the prosecuting 
briefs which are given 
in turn by the Crown 
to all the members of 
the Old Bailey Bar Mess. 
In “Valse &@ la Prosécu- 
tion” Sir Frank Lockwood 
has_ strikingly symbol- 
ized the feelings of one 
of these juniors who has 
just won his first verdict. 














3y JOHN OXENHAM. 


-Rupert 
Scriven, of the New York 
World ; George W. Wyllie, of 
the U.S. Navy, his cousin ; 
4 Dudley K. Wauters, son of 
PINS the millionaire of the same 
name ; and myself—sitting in the smoking- 
room of the hotel with our after-breakfast 
cigars, just one week after our great adventure 
up the dome of St. Paul’s, when we held the 
Golden Gallery against all comers for the 
space of two nights and a day, in order to 
see the “ dear Queen” go by in all the pomp 
and pride of her Jubilee. 

Scriven was a trifle sulky. Miss Van 
Toller, the pretty American girl who sat next 





to him at dinner whenever her mother 
did not do so, was at him all the time 
to take her up to the Golden Gallery. 


And it put him into an awkward position, 
for he dared not go anywhere near St. 
Paul’s, and yet he did not want to offend 
the heiress. 

“]’m just about sick of St. Paul’s, anyway,” 
he growled. “It’s possible to have too much 
even of a good thing.” 

“Meaning Miss Van 
Dudley. 

Scriven cocked his cigar up in one corner 
of his mouth and said nothing, and just then 
one of the coach horns sounded outside, and 


Toller?” asked 


he got up and went to the window to see the 
coach start. 

“Handles ’em well,” said Wyllie, looking 
out also. 

“It’s easy enough,” 
knack and nerve. Roads 
table——” 

* And any amount of fools around,” said 
Wyllie, as a yellow motor-cab stole up from 
behind the coach and stopped shuddering 
under the startled leaders’ noses, and a 
nervous cyclist came skidding into the motor- 
cab, and went down with a crash. 

“T’d like to see the old boy there,” said 
Scriven, indicating the purple-faced coach- 
man, who was gurgling with joy at the tribu- 
lations of his natural enemies, “ take a team 
down the Nevada passes. He’d get some new 
notions about driving—if he didn’t have a fit.” 

“Oh, come off, Scriven,” said I, for he 
was rather given to spread-eagleism. “I 
bet you couldn’t take a team, not even an 
ordinary two-horse penny "bus, through the 
City and back without getting into trouble.” 

“Pouff! I'd do it on my head, as your 
old ladies say to their magistrates.” 

“Tt would be a very interesting exhibition,’ 
I said; “and if I was cursed with Dudley 
K.’s wealth I’d buy a ’bus and give you th 
chance of teaching the London ’busmen 
their business.” 


said Scriven. “ Just 
like a_ billiard- 




















THE BENEVOLENT ’BUS. 


“What’s that about Dudley K. ?” asked 
that lazy youth, from the depths of a big 
leather chair. 

“Old Spread-eagle here wants to turn 
‘bus-driver to show the others how to do it 
properly.” 

“Well, why doesn’t he do it? Guess we 
can knock spots off ’em———” 

“ Paint,” I suggested. 

if your *bus-driving’s no livelier than 
your papers.” 

“ Hear, hear!” said Scriven, who had been 
wrestling with Punch that morning and had 
been in a gloomy frame of mind ever since. 

“Say, I’ve got an idea!” burst out 
Wauters, suddenly. 

“ H’sh-h-h!” said Wyllie, “ it’s the first he 
ever had. Let it hatch out and I'll cable it 
to his father. It’ll mean at least five thousand 
a year on to his allowance.” 

But Dudley was rocking to and fro with 
his hands clasped round one knee, in the 
process of incubation. 

“Come up to my room, Rupe, old man,” 
he said, jumping up suddenly. “ We'll work 
this out together.” 

I had an appointment down Fleet Street, 
and Wyllie, who dabbled in colours himself 
a bit, decided to put in the morning at the 
National Gallery. So we did not meet the 
others again until lunch-time. 

Wauters was evidently in a suppressed 
fever of excitement. Scriven’s time was fully 
occupied parrying Miss Van Toller’s requests 
to be taken up to the Golden Ball. She saw 
that for some reason he was against her 
going; her chief object in life for the 
moment, therefore, was to get him to take 
her. 

“Come along to my room, boys,” said 
Dudley, the moment dinner was finished. 
“We've got it all planned out—no end of a 
lark, if we can work it out properly.” 

“Oxenham,” he burst out, as soon as we 
had lighted up in his room, “ we want a bus, 
a regular ordinary, garden-seat, Putney to 
Whitechapel, penny-all-the-way, Benk-benk 
‘bus. Now, where can we get one—for a 
week—with proper changes of horses, and all 
hunk-a-dory? If we can’t make this be- 
nighted old centre of civilization hum, write 
me down a Croton water-bug. It’s my idea, 
mind you, and I’m going to carry it through 
or bust. Old Rupe’s going to be driver. I’m 
going to be conductor. You two can be 
anything you like, directors or checkers, or 
just plain passengers. We don’t take any 
fares, mind you, but instead we give every- 
body who boards the ’bus a little present of 
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some kind—bunch of flowers and so on. 
How does it strike you?” 

“Tt’s magnificent,” I said, in reply to his 
anxious look, “if you can stand the racket. 
You’ve got a return ticket home, haven't 
rou?” 

“Ves. Why?” 

“ Because Scriven will pile up such a load 
of damages on the first journey, between 
Mansion House Station and Bank Corner, 
that you'll be bust sky-high. I should make 
it a limited company if I were you—small 
capital—shares all issued fully paid—you 
might even get out debentures on the "bus, 
and in common decency you ought to hand 
every passenger an accident insurance policy 
as soon as he climbs on board.” 

“Oh, go ’way,” said Dudley, with all the 
wild enthusiasm of a discoverer, and the 
blind eye of a patentee to the other side of 
things ; “ Rupe’ll do the driving all right, and 
I take all the risks. Where’ll we get the 
’bus ?” 

“T’ll find you the ’bus,” I said ; “it'll have 
to belong to someone who won’t be com- 
pletely ruined if it gets smashed. You'll 
probably have to give him an indemnity.” 

“That’s all right. How soon can you 
get it?” 

“ George and I will take a trot round this 
afternoon. When do you want to start ?” 

“ Start fair Monday morning. Rupe wants 
to go over the course, and I'll have some 
things to get.” 





“And as to payment ?—money not so 
much an object as a r. 
“Comfortable *bus,” broke in Dudley. 


“You're sure you can get one?” 

“You can get anything in London if 
you're ready to pay for it. I'll get the ’bus 
all right. Come along, George, and we'll 
go on a ’bus-hunt.” 

It really was a very simple matter. We 
walked down into Parliament Street, picked 
out the dandiest hansom on the rank, and 
told him to drive towards Marble Arch. 
Before we got there we had the driver down, 
and questioned him as to where the owner 
of a pirate ’bus was to be found. 

As soon as he was satisfied that the ques- 
tion was prompted by a genuine desire for 
information, he drove us straight to a yard 
in a by-street off Hammersmith Road, in 
the neighbourhood of Brook Green, where 
we found exactly what we wanted. And 
the ’bus which stood in the yard had been 
newly done up for the Jubilee, and looked 
as near like the genuine article as red paint 
and varnish could make it, and yet withal 
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there was somehow a rakish look about it 
which differentiated it in some way from the 
homely and innocent article of daily use, 
though what the difference was I could not 
for the life of me say. Maybe it was all 
imagination. 

An anxious-looking woman came out of 
the back door of the house which gave on to 
the yard, wiping her hands on her not over- 
clean apron, and eyeing us inquisitively. 

“Ts this "bus to let ?” I asked. 

“ How long do you want it for?” 

“ For a week.” 

“ A week!” she said, with the air of one 
who was getting out of her depth. “You'd 
better see the master himself. Will you wait 
a minute while I tidy him up ?” 

‘*What’s wrong with him?” 
George, sniffing something infectious. 

“Too much Jubilee, that’s all,” said the 
woman, snappishly; “blow the Jubilee, I 
say.” 

We smoked a cigarette and poked round 
the yard, and looked somewhat distrustfully 
at four mournful horses in the stable, and 
then the woman announced that the master 
was ready to 
see us. 

What 
master’s pre- 
vious _ state 
may have been 
we dared not 
think. His 
wife’s ministra- 
tions had not 
succeeded in 
rendering him 
by any means 


asked 


the 


a tempting ai 
object. Appar- \ -_ 
ently he had JL | s, - § 
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“What yer goin’ to do wiv it ?” 
“Just drive it down town and back.” 


He looked at us suspiciously. “For a 
week ?” 

“Ves, for a week.” 

“Oh, come orf, gents!” he said. “Now 


what ’r y’ up to? What's the little gime?” 

“We'll explain the little game if we come 
to terms,” I said; “no need to if we don’t. 
Now, what’s your idea of price?” 

“For a whole week?” he said, and we 
punctuated his questions with nods; “four 
hosses a day you’d need—put up ’ere each 
night—pay in advance each dye—leave a 
deeposit on the "bus and the ‘osses—and 
make good all damages—say, ten pounds a 
dye.” 

“Say twenty,’ 
two.” 

“Oh, come orf, gents ! 
that wiv it myself.” 

“ Not while you're lying here.” 

“ Oh, I ain’t a-goin’ to lie ’ere much longer, 
you bet.” 

“ Well, suppose we say two-ten ?” 

“Mh, come orf—say five, gents, and it’s a 


? 


I said, “and we'll call it 


I can do better’n 


taken to his ~ an 
bed after a \ 
very bad night 
out, and had . a eet a 
not been a Se . 
~~ 
shaved or ee ih ; 


washed or 
brushed for a 
week. He had a discoloured eye and a 
bruise on the cheek, and his undress 
uniform, as he sat up in his bed, was hidden 
under a hastily assumed coat, which was 
buttoned close up to his throat. 

“What d’yer want wiv the ’bus, gents ? ” he 
asked, hoarsely. 

“ Well, we want a *bus for a week. 
your idea of price ?” 


What’s 


“WHAT D’VER WANT WIV THE "BUS, GENTS?” 


go. It’s ruination, just bloomin’, blue ruina- 
tion, but I likes to "blige folks w’en I can.” 

“We'll say three,” I said, moving towards 
the door, “and we'll pay a pound for the 
week for yard-money, and not a cent more. 
Now, is it a go?” 

“It’s a go, gents. 
want it for.” 

I explained that for something in the 


Now, tell us what you 
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nature of a wager an American gentleman 
had undertaken to drive the ’bus in the City 
for a week, and that, if he smashed the bus 
or anything else, he lost his wager and made 
good all damages. 

The man’s eyes glistened sportively. 

Incidentally, 1 mentioned that no fares 
would be taken. 

“ Tike no fares ?” he gasped. 
a fair tempting o’ Providence.” 

“Well, you see, there’d be the license, I 
suppose, if we took any fares.” 

“That’s so. By Jinks, gents, I’d like to 
be there to see the fun! No fares! Gosh! 
if you’d told me there was no fares I’d been 
inclined to knock off ten bob a day just t’ 
think o’ them other fellows’ noses bein’ put 
out o’ j’int, and t’ see their eyes fall out. No 
fares !—by gosh!” 

“Well, perhaps you'll be better by then. 
What’s wrong?” 

He looked up at us, and said, cautiously, 
“It’s a dead sure go at three quid a day? 
All clear and no droring back ?” 

“Three quid a day,” I said, “and no 
drawing back.” 

“ Well, I broke me bloomin’ leg falling off 
the bloomin’ ’bus day after Jub’lee, an’ I’m 
stuck here fora month. ‘That’s w’at’s wrong, 
gents, an’ your three quid a day’ll be a nice 
little help till it jines up again.” 

“That’s all right. If you'll get me some 
paper and a pen we'll put it all down in black 
and white. Then there can be no mistake.” 

That was how we got the ’bus, and on the 
Monday morning we all four set off for the 
yard, and found the ’bus awaiting us in full 
working order. 

Wauters and Scriven had been full of 
business and mysteries for the last few days, 
and they would not even admit Wyllie and 
myself to their confidence. They bade us just 
wait and leave it all to them, and we would 
see what we would see. Dudley K. had 
never been so busy before in the whole 
course of his life, and such an air of 
business-like animation pervaded him that it 
is doubtful if his own stepmother would have 
known him. Scriven, used to the rush and 
bustle of journalistic life, took matters more 
coolly.. He had been over the course three 
or four times, and had every confidence in 
himself. 

These two chief actors in the little comedy 
had dressed for their parts in somewhat 
sportive light tweeds of most elegant cut, 
brown bowler hats, tan boots, painfully 
striking new tan gloves, and remarkable 
button-holes. They were eminently well 
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pleased with themselves, and when Dudley 
had borrowed a hammer and some tacks 
from Mrs. Pirate, and had, with his own new 
tan kids, nailed to the mast which stood by 
the side of the driver a very elegant little 
silken Star and Stripes, and had tacked over 
the table of fares inside an artistically de- 
signed notice which boldly stated, “ ALL 
FarES FREE To-pay,” he went into the 
house at Mr. Pirate’s strenuous request, to 
have his hand shaken’ by that worthy, who 
looked more unshaven and tousled than 
ever, and to be told by him that he was a 
genu-ine sportsman. 

Then he sprang on to the step, as to the 
manner born, shouting, “ Now, gents, all 
aboard! Benk—Benk—Benk! Here y’are, 
sir! Here y'are! Benk—Benk— Benk!” 
rang the bell imperatively half-a-dozen times, 
and, as Wyllie and I scrambled in, the Bene- 
volent Bus started on its wild career. 

Scriven tooled the team down the Ham- 
mersmith Road for a mile or two, “just to 
learn their paces, and to see how they 
answered the helm,” as Wyllie said, and 
then we turned towards town, and the fun 
began. 

We told Dudley he was quite the nicest 
conductor we had ever seen, the cleanest and 
smartest and best dressed, and not bad look- 
ing on the whole. 

“You bet your boots that’s what all the 
girls on this route will be saying before the 
week’s out. You just wait and see, my 
chickens! Dudley K. Wauters is running 
this show, and Dudley K. knows what he’s 
about.” 

He rang the bell once or twice just to see 
that Scriven up aloft was fully alive to his 
duties and responsibilities, and was as pleased 
and proud of his control as a newly-appointed 
captain of his first command. 

* Hist!” I whispered, “ here’s fare number 
one. Wyllie, get up on deck and help 
Scriven. I'll see to Dudley K.” 

“ Hyde Park, miss? Here youare. Allow 
me !” 

She was a very pretty girl and very nicely 
dressed, and Dudley K. handed her in with 
an air of the most polished and courteous 
deference. She went up to the front corner 
seat without noticing the announcement about 
the fares, and Dudley K. bent all his attention 
on scooping in other passengers. 

Occasionally, however, he turned round to 
glance at his pretty first acquisition, and it was 
during one of these momentary lapses from 
the strict path of duty that an old gentleman 
coming along a side-street signalled to him to 
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stop, and when he reached the corner, 
bellowed like a fog-horn, and came hobbling 
after the "bus in a fury of indignation. 

“‘ What d’ye mean by not stopping —you— 
you ?” he could find neither words nor 
breath sufficient for his feelings. ‘“ Haven't 
you got any eyes in your head, man? [I'll 
report you as soon as I get to town. Served 
me just the same trick yesterday—ruffan ! 
It’s a perfect outrage !”—this last to me. 

“ Very reprehensible,” said I, soothingly. 

“ Reprehensible !” said the old gentleman, 
savagely, and still panting; “outrageous 1s 
what I call it—perfectly outrageous.” 

“TI ask a thousand pardons, 
sir, for my momentary negli- 
gence,” said Dudley K., in his 
most cultivated manner, “and 
I beg to assure you that it was 
no intentional slight to which 
you were subjected. You see,” 
he said, with a confidential and 
engaging smile, “this is my very 
first appearance on this or any 
other “bus.” 

“Bless my soul!” said the 
old gentleman, and his red and 
yellow bandanna stopped _half- 
way up to his damp nose, and 
his mouth hung open with 
surprise. Then he looked 
across at me again and shook 
his head, and said, “ Drink, I 
suppose. Great pity.” 

“Yes,” I said, with a melan- 
choly, assenting wag; “ very 





sad, very sad indeed.” And 
Dudley K. scorched me with 
a look, and then turned to 


gather in a very stout lady, who 
brought in with her a strong 
odour of heliotrope and two 
very slim - waisted daughters, 
whose _ elegantly - compressed 
figures left Nature nowhere, 
and whose somewhat  super- 

cilious bearing conveyed an 

impression of resigned sufferance of the 
public exhibition of the over-ample pro- 
portions of their capacious parent. 

“ Piccadilly Circus, young man—don'’t for- 
get!” wheezed the lady of parts, as she 
lowered herself into a seat and somewhat 
disturbed the trim of the "bus. 

“Right, madam, I will bear it in mind. 
Now, then” —to the outsiders — “Hyde 
Pawk, Piccadilly, Charing Cross, Benk— 
Benk— Benk—all the way— Benk— Benk 
—Benk !” 
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The ’bus filled up rapidly both inside and 
out. Scriven had so far run into nothing, 
and had dutifully responded to all Dudley 
K.’s calls upon him, and we were getting 
along as nicely and comfortably as could be, 
when suddenly the old gentleman broke out 
with a loud “God bless my soul!” of the 
most concentrated amazement. 

“* W—w—w—what’s the meaning of that ? 
Here, you, young man, what’s the meaning 
of that, sir?” and he pointed at the notice 
about the fares with his stick, which quivared 
so with astonishment that it nearly went 
into the stout lady’s eye, and she put up a 








“ w—w—W—WHAT’S THE MEANING OF THAT?” 


fat, deprecating hand to ward it off— 
“ What’s it mean, young man ?” 

“Tt means, my dear sir, that all passengers 
travel free to-day. No fares whatever are 
taken.” 

“Bless my soul ! 
“Who’s gone mad ? 
of it?” 

“Any distance?” asked the capacious 
lady. 

“Any distance, madam,” replied Dudley 
K., with a graceful inclination towards her. 


” 


said the old gentleman. 
What’s the meaning 
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“Then put us down as near to Wallis’s as 
you go, young man. Don’t forget—Wallis’s. 
We may as well have a look round there and 
the churchyard first ”—to her daughters. 

“ With pleasure, madam,” said Dudley 
K., with his best cotillon bow, not under- 
standing in the slightest her reference to the 
churchyard or where she wanted to go. He 
tried to catch my eye, but I was engaged in 
conversation with the old gentleman. 

“Some new advertising idea, I suppose ?” 
he said. 

“ Looks like it,” said I, “though I don’t 
at present see where the advertisement 
comes in.” : 

“Oh, you will before you're allowed to get 
off—you'll see,” he chuckled. “Say, young 
man, will you be running again to-morrow on 
the*same lines ? ” 

“We shall, sir, yes,” said Dudley K., cheer- 
fully—‘“‘if we're—spared.” 

“Bless my soul!” said the old gentleman, 
again. ‘“‘ What a very strange young man!” 

With much difficulty, because of a muffler 
and several coats in which the cord got 
entangled, he extracted a pair of glasses 
and hooked them over his nose. He re- 
garded Dudley K. through them steadfastly, 
and took in all his points as if he were a 
strange new beast, then folded them up with 
a puzzled air and blinked across at me, and 
said,“ Humph!” 

The passengers were all in a state of high 
good humour, and regarded one another 
with the tentative, vacuous smiles of complete 
strangers united suddenly in one common 
feeling by some unexpected happening. The 
old gentleman even ventured on a smiling 
remark to one of the capacious lady’s much- 
compressed daughters. 

“ All fares free to-day! Really, it’s about 
the most amusing thing I ever heard of.” 

“Very amusing!” said the young lady, 
with a frosty little smile. 

“T don’t think,” he said, looking round 
with a comprehensive paternal beam, which 
ended with his fair neighbour again, “that I 
ever had a free ride on a "bus before, not at 
all events since I was a very small——” 

His biographical indiscretions were cut 
suddenly short by a spasmodic attempt on 
the part of our pretty first passenger to 
attract the attention of the conductor to 
the fact that she was being carried away past 
Hyde Park Corner. 

“Want to get out, my dear?” chirped the 
old gentleman. “Allow me!” and the point 
of his stick planted an imperative call to 
duty between Dudley K.’s shoulder-blades. 
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Dudley turned, with a somewhat injured 
air, while his left hand curled up behind his 
back to remove the possible mark of the 
summons. When he saw the pretty girl 
fluttering down the narrow passage between 
the other people’s knees towards him, how- 
ever, he awoke to a due sense of his forget- 
fulness. He rang such a peal on the bell 
that the cord broke in his hand, and then 
he handed the young lady off on to the 
side-walk with the air of a master of cere- 
monies, and bowed, hat in hand, while he 
made his apologies. 

“T ask a thousand pardons,” I heard him 
say, while every eye in the ’bus was bent 
upon them to see what he gave her in the 
shape of an advertisement; “I promise you 
it shall not occur again.” Then, while she 
tripped away with a rosy face, he swung him- 
self on to the step with a “ Right-away!” 
and set himself to mending the bell-rope. 

“Extraordinary !” said the old gentleman 
across to me. “I didn’t see him give her 
anything in the nature of an advertisement. 
What do you suppose is the meaning of it?” 

“T’m sure I can’t say. Perhaps he 
whispered it to her. I saw the young lady 
smiling.” 

He looked meditatively at me for a while, 
as the bus rumbled on along Piccadilly, and 
then said : 

“Yes, maybe that’s the trick. 
idea, but I'll know at the Circus. 
there.” 

He got out at the Circus and waited with 
a knowing smile for the expected revelation. 
But the vacant spaces in and on the "bus 
were occupied in a moment, and as Dudley 
K. touched his hat to him, and sprang on to 
the steps and started the "bus, I could see 
the old fellow’s “ Bless my soul!” on his 
lips, as the smile died out of them, and he 
stood gazing after us with a dazed look of 
injured incredulity. 

The expressions, facial and vocal, of the 
new passengers as their eyes lighted on the 
notice-board, and wandered wonderingly 
round the smiling faces of the initiated, were 
amazingly funny, but it would be impossible 
to chronicle them all. 

As we drew down Fleet Street towards the 
shoals and quicksands of the City, I inquired 
from the conductor if there was any room on 
top, and learning that there was, I climbed 
the stairs, and sat down alongside Wyllie on 
the back seat. 

I found that he had been enjoying himself 
quite as much as we had inside. 


“Tt’s simply immense!” he whispered. 


It’s a funny 
I get out 
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“When Dudley came up and quietly said, 
‘No fares taken to-day, ladies and gents,’ I 
nearly had a fit at the way they took it, It 
just fairly paralyzed them. At first they sat 
and looked at him with their mouths open, 
then when he’d gone down they all began 
talking twenty to the dozen, and asking if he 
was drunk, or what was the game he was up 
to. Oh, I tell you it’s a great scheme this of 
old Dud’s. Should never have thought he had 
it in him. Scriven's doing well, too, isn’t he ?” 

“ He’s done first-rate so far, but the ticklish 
bits are coming. Wait till we get to Mansion 
House Station. From there to the Bank is 
the worst bit in the whole course.” 

However, Scriven got through all right, 
and the meteor flag fluttered proudly through 
the thick of the traffic, and suffered no dis- 
honour. But when at last we drew up in the 
comparative calm of the backwater outside 
Broad Street Station the driver’s face was 
beaded with perspiration, and his elegant tan 
gloves were in shreds. 

“For Heaven’s sake, old man,” he gasped 
to me, “get me the biggest whisky-and-soda 
they can make. I swallowed the stub of 
my cigar by mistake when that brutal dray 
nearly ran into us just off the Mansion 
House. And, Wyllie, you run into yon 
shop and buy me two pairs of the strongest 
driving-gloves they keep in stock—number 
10's. 

“Tt’s a deuce of a strain,” he said, as he 
sighed into the empty tumbler; “not that 
the poor beggars pull much—nervousness, 
I suppose. I feel as if I’d been lifting this 
darned old caravan off other people’s rigs 
with my two hands and legs ever since we 
started. It'll come easier after a bit.” 

Dudley K. came up on top, and we all 
compared notes, and enthusiastically con- 
gratulated him on the brilliancy of the first 
idea he had ever had of his very own. 

We accomplished the return journey in 
safety also, and quite the most amusing 
experience in the course of it was with a 
market woman, who hailed us in the Strand, 
and tendered for transport a huge basket of 
roses. 

“Here you are, miss,” said Dudley K., 
jovially, as he caught hold of the basket. 

“Miss, indeed!” snorted the irate lady of 
flowers, as she sank. into a seat; “ere, young 
man, don’t you go a-callin’ of your betters 
names as don’t belong to ’’em. I’m a missis, 
I am. Married in church all tight and 
straight, and got my lines at home, if you 
wants to see ’em. Miss, indeed!” with an 
indignant sniff. 
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“Madam, a‘ thousand pardons!” said 
Dudley K., with a bow. “ Your agility and 
the sweet burden you bore reminded me 
inevitably of the goddess Flora. Hence my 
address !” 

“T'll floor yer if yer don’t shet up,” said 
the lady. “TI didn’t arsk for yer address, an’ 
I don’t want it. Yer drunk, that’s w’at’s the 
matter wi’ you. Give me any more o’ yer 
sass an’ I'll report yer. See?” 

“ Madam, I apologize and retire !” 

“Yes, yer’d better.” And she twitched 
her crooked bonnet straight and adjusted her 
shawl combatively, and glared round at the 
rest of us with a challenging eye, and the 
discomfited Dudley fled up on top to hide 
his defeat. 

She continued to fire off objurgations at 
him at spasmodic intervals when he came 
down again, but the crown of the joke came 
when she arrived at her destination. 

“Now, then—you—you drunk! 
darn at Perceval Street.” 

“Yes, madam,” said Dudley. Then— 
foreseeing trouble from his ignerance of the 
locality —“ Would you be so good as to tell 
me when we get there ?” 

“Tell yer wen we git there?” she re- 
peated, in a tone of extra-concentrated 


Put me 


sarcasm. “W’y, yer there now, you—you 
dumhead! Can’t yer see it? Are yer d/ind 
drunk ?” 
“Ah, I beg your pardon, madam. You 
see, I am new to this route. Allow me” 
as the *bus came to a stand and she 
descended. 


Scriven was watching the disembarkation 
by means of the reflection in a shop-window. 
Without waiting for the signal he started 
the *bus just a second too soon, and the 
heavy basket of roses, which Dudley was 
transferring to its owner, dropped to the 
ground, and shot its contents far and wide 
like the bursting of a fragrant bomb. 

“ Nar yer done it !” cried Flora, “ yer done 
it a fair treat! I knowed you was drunk. 
Di’n’ I sye so? Who d’yer think’s goin’ to 
pye me fur them there flars, eh ?” 

“T am, madam,” said Dudley, rising to 
the occasion. ‘“ Will this reimburse you for 
the damage done?” and he handed her a 
sovereign. 

She looked at the sovereign and then at 
him, with her mouth wide open. Then she 
bit the coin, and then she spat on it for luck, 
and then, recovering her tongue, if not the 
full use of her wits, she gasped. 

“Drunk as a sojer, an’ it’s in gaol ye’ll be 
this night,” and picked up her basket and 
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CRIED FLORA.” 


““*NAR YER DONE IT!’ 


made off as fast as she could go with 
her share of the plunder. 

And in imagination—and so real was it 
that I had to rub my eyes to make sure that 
it was only imagination—I saw the figure of 
the old gentleman, with his eyes fairly hanging 
out with astonishment as he looked after the 
retreating "bus, and I saw his lips. as they 
whispered, “Bless my soul! What a very 
extraordinary young man!” 

I doubt if any four dinners were enjoyed 
with rarer appetites than were ours that day. 
In answer to her very pointed inquiries, I 
heard Scriven describing to the heiress with 
a minute labouring of detail, which in itself 
was highly suspicious, the delightful coach 
drive we had been having to St. Albans and 
back. And in answer to her further inquiries, 
I heard him tell her that the upper reaches 
of the tower of St. Paul’s were still closed to 
the general public. The after-dinner cigars, 
too, and the recurring reminiscences of the 
day’s doings, were also much enjoyed by 
three of us at all events. Scriven’s hands and 
the calves of his legs were still very sore, and 
he averred that he could feel the unin- 
tentionally swallowed stub of his cigar still 
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smouldering inside him, and it 
needed many blended sodas to 
quench the flame, and to 
neutralize the effect of the con- 
centration of nicotine. 

Ten o'clock next morning found 
us em route again, and this time 
Dudley had three long flat boxes 
beside him, under the staircase 
which led up tothe roof; and 
inside the ’bus, beneath the notice- 
board about the freedom from 
fares, was another notice which 
stated positively, but enigmatic- 
ally: “THs is FLower Day.” 

We very soon came across our 
pretty first passenger looking 
anxiously for a ‘bus, though I 
would not like to say for our ’bus. 
But she recognised us at once, 
and the rosy smile which pervaded 
her face made her prettier than 
ever. Dudley, however, had some 
difficulty in persuading her to 
accept our hospitality again, and 
when at last she did get in, and 
took her seat up at the far end, 
he opened the topmost flat box 
and ran his eyes rapidly over 
the exquisite masses of colour 
inside, and in a moment, with a 
deferential bow, handed her a 
tiny bouquet of deep red roses, made up 
with a few lilies and maidenhair, all neatly 
fitted into a slender filigree metal-holder. She 
was dressed in light grey, and the flowers 
contrasted admirably with her costume. 
But 

“Oh, excuse me, I could not think of 
accepting them,” she said, with still more 
heightened colour. 

Dudley pointed to the notice, and said, 
“My instructions are to present everybody 
who gets on the ’bus to-day with a bunch of 
flowers. See!” and he flicked open ‘the 
boxes one after another, and the pretty eyes 
opened wide with amused astonishment. 

He saw the old gentleman coming down 
his side-street, and dutifully drew up for him. 

“Well, young man. You're here again?” 

“ At your service, sir!” said Dudley, 
saluting him with a bow. 

“ Finding your feet, eh ?” 

“Very much so,” said Dudley, presenting 
him, as he sat down, with a button-hole of 
tea-rose and delicate fern fronds. 

“Bless my soul! What’s this ?—Peace- 
offering ? ” 

“Company's orders, sir,” and he pointed 
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to the notice alongside the pretty blushing 
face of passenger number one. 

The old gentleman recognised. her and 
noticed her bunch of flowers. He recog- 
nised me also, and noticed my bunch of 
flowers. He bowed to us both and gasped, 
“God bless my soul! What’s the meaning 
of it all?” 

Just then a suppressed whoop from Dud- 
ley, which died into a vigorous chuckle, 
announced the advent of the stout helio- 
trope lady with her two compressed daughters, 
and a thin, elderly’ lady friend and her stout, 
well-proportioned daughter, who had evi- 
dently been brought to see the fun, and for 
the space of three minutes Dudley was 
kept busy suiting bouquets to customers, 
which he did in a way that spoke of con- 
siderable training and a very pretty taste. 

“Why, we're quite a family party,” said 
Mrs. Heliotrope, beaming round on us all 
as she recognised us one after the other. 

“ Just exactly what I was thinking, madam,” 
said the old gentleman, with a_ responsive 
smile. “Exactly what it all means or who's 
crazy I can’t make out, but we seem to be 
the beneficiaries, so I suppose we mustn’t 
grumble.” 

The next arrival was, however, less essential 
to the enjoyment of our happy family than a 
stranger would have been—no less a person- 
age, indeed, than our yesterday’s Lady of 
Flowers, and Dudley K. went the colour of 
autumn sumach when he saw her. 

She had her basket with her, and Dudley 
had some difficulty in accommodating it 
under his staircase. She had been too much 
occupied in boarding the ’bus and seeing to 
the safe storage of her impedimenta to pay 
any special attention to her surroundings. 
The presence of the other well-dressed 
women in such close proximity to her caused 
her to assume an air of defiance and resent- 
ment, which found outlet, both in tone and 
words, when Dudley graciously presented her 
with a bouquet from his box. 

“Wot’s this?” she asked. “I don’ want 
none o’ yer flars. W’en I wants flars I can 
buy ’em, thenk Gawd!” Then, as her eyes 
rested resentfully on Dudley, a sudden light 
of recognition illumined her. “’Ello! that 
you, my dandy? Got over it, ’ave you, and 
kep’ out the hands of the perlice too? Well, 
you be keerful. I got my eye on you, my 
lad. Next time you starts calling lydies 
nymes, and then upsets ’em in the road, I 
puts the bobbies on to yer, sure. See?” 

This made Dudley so extremely uncom- 
fortable that I unwisely interfered, with the 
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result that I myself became the butt of the 
lady’s sarcasms. 

“You are not bound to accept the com- 
pany’s little present unless you want to,” I 
said. “As I understand it, the conductor 
has been instructed to give everyone getting 
on to this bus a bouquet or a button-hole. 
Therefore he gave one to you along with the 
other ladies.” 

“Ow! An’ who are you, mister? Are 
you the little dandyman’s keeper? I didn’t 
speak to you. I ain’t been interjuiced.” 

“But we have met before,” I said. “1 
happened to see the little accident yesterday 
when your flowers were unfortunately spilled 
through the "bus starting too soon, and unless 
I am mistaken the conductor paid you their 
value many times over.” 

“Ow! Bragged about it, did ’e? 
that ain’t anythink to his credit.” 

“No, he didn’t; I saw it all with my own 
eyes.” 

“Ow! Well, take my ‘dvice, mister, and 
mind yer own bisness.” 

“Thank you!” said I. 

“Don’t menshn it,” said Flora, and sniffed 
disdainfully and rearranged her shawl. 

Then an abstracted checker nipped on 
to the "bus and automatically demanded, 
“ Tickets, please ! ” 

We smiled at him pleasantly, and Dudley 
K., with great presence of mind, handed him 
a very charming button-hole of striped car- 
nations and asparagus fern. ‘The man looked 
round on us with a vacant stare, read the 
notices, awoke to the fact that he was in the 
enemy’s camp, and, still holding his flowers, 
dropped off so hastily and heedlessly that he 
was within an inch of being run over by a 
hansom. 

Then Scriven very nearly got us into 
trouble with a policeman. Our driver did 
something he ought not to have done, or left 
undone something he ought to have done, 
and Robert the Officious came climbing on 
board to demand why the metal disc bearing 
his number was not properly displayed. 

Dudley presented him with a button-hole. 
Scriven drove calmly on, explaining inter 
mittently over his left shoulder that, as we 
did not take any fares, he did not require a 
license, and therefore had no number, and 
therefore could not show it. 

“Oh, gammon yer no fares! ” said the officer, 
who was young and very smart. “If yer don't 
ply for fares, what do yer ply for ? Come, now?” 

“Fun!” said Dudley K. 

“T'll fun yer. I’ve a good mind to sum 
mons you.” 


Well, 
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“See here, constable, you are, I presume, 
quite as well acquainted with the law as I 
am,” said Scriven, in his top-loftiest manner. 
“You know perfectly well you cannot sum- 
mon us without showing cause. Now, what 
cause have you to show?” 

“Well, what’r’ye up to, anyway?” asked 
the constable, who began to feel 
that his youth and lack of experi- 
ence and want of knowledge 
were, perhaps, after all, more 
apparent than his smartness. 


“WELL, I'LL TAKE VER NAMES AND ADDRESSES.” 


“We're driving for our own amusement. 
Have you anything to say against it ?” 
“ Well, I'll take yer names and addresses, 


anyhow.” 

“Will you, indeed? Conductor, take 
down this officer’s number. We'll very soon 
see what Sir Edward has to say to it. We'll 


call at Scotland Yard with you on our return 
journey if you'll take a seat. Pray make 
yourself comfortable.” 

“Yer a rum lot,” said the officer, “an’ I 
must git back to my beat.” 

“ Good-day,” said Scriven, and the enter- 
prising bobby disappeared along with his 
button-hole. 

It would take altogether too long to de- 
scribe in detail all the amusing happenings 
of that second day. Every person who got 
on the ’bus received a bouquet or a button- 
hole, and it was next to impossible to keep 
straight faces at the surprised comments 
which this and the freedom from fares gave 
rise to. 

On our return journey we were hailed once 
more by our Lady of Flowers. I think she 
had been waiting for us. She came on board 
with a broad smile of satisfaction and an 
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unusually fine basket of her wares, and when 
Dudley courteously presented her with a 


» second bouquet, she gave herself up to un- 


diluted enjoyment of the situation. 

“Well,” she laughed, “if this don’t beat 
everythink! Say, I tykes it all back w’at I 
said t’yer this mornin’. Wi’at be you up to, 












anyhow? Are ’ee gone 
crazy, or is it a jowke, or 
a bet, or what is ’t?” 

Dudley winked at her 
solemnly, and she slapped 
her knees with her big red 
hand, and vowed she would 
travel by no other "bus as 
long as this one kept on 

running. 

The fame of the Benevolent ’Bus soon 
began to spread as our passengers retailed 
their strange but satisfactory experiences on 
board of it. The little meteor flag began to 
be looked out for and pointed at explana- 
torily, and many a biting sarcasm was fired 
at the impassive Scriven by drivers of "buses 
more regular and less philanthropically in- 
clined. He received them all with the most 
imperturbable good humour, and a knowing 
use of some of the strange little Masonic 
signs of the fraternity which his keen eye had 
picked up during his preliminary survey of 
the course, and thereby furnished them with 
infinite cause for wonderment. 

On the third morning, our regular first 
passenger, whom Dudley had affectionately 
dubbed “My Queen,” had barely time to 
take her seat, and to blushingly and diffi- 
dently accept a long curiously-shaped bottle 
of old English lavender water, which was that 
day’s present, before the "bus was filled inside 
and out by a bevy of highly delighted 
maidens, who giggled and chattered so, when 
their bottles were courteously handed to 
them, that by closing my eyes I could almost 
imagine myself in the parrot-house at the 
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Zoo. I was the only mere man on board, 
and whenever they looked at me they seemed 
somehow to think the situation very much 
funnier than it appeared to myself. There 
seemed more of the fair sex about the streets 
than I had ever 
noticed at that 
time of day 
before. There 
seemed a_per- 
fect procession 










of them jour- 
neying town- 
wards. Wyllie 


“THE "BUS WAS FILLED LNSIDE AND OUT.” 


explained afterwards that they were all waiting 
for the bus, either actually standing and wait- 
ing or walking to meet it ; but that as soon as 
they saw that every seat was taken, they all 
did their best to pretend it was something 
else they had been on the look-out for, and 
mostly turned and walked away without 
another glance at the ‘bus and their more 
fortunate sisters. 

When we reached the old gentleman’s 
corner he was standing there waiting for us, 
and seeing the state of the case he said: 
“ Bless my soul!” and shook his umbrella at 
us. Dudley, however, dropped off and 
presented him with a bottle of scent, and we 
left him carefully examining it, under the 
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belief that now he had got to the root of the 
mystery. 

Most of our fair riders stuck to-their seats 
all the way there and all the way back, and 
thanked Dudley very prettily as_ they 
descended and shook themselves out. They 
were, every one of them, wild to know what 
it all meant, but all they could get out of 
Dudley, who was enjoying himself most 
thoroughly, was : “Company’s orders, miss ” ; 
and when they tried further to learn what or 
who the company was, a mysterious “ Ah !” 
went but a very little way towards satisfying 
the inordinate cravings of their curiosity. 

Next day was scented soap day, 
and the provision of the neat little 
boxes of exquisite soap, without 
any name whatever on either soap 
or box, had given Master Dudley 
more trouble than all the rest of the 
little tokens put together. The very 
idea of soap somehow suggested 
advertisement, and not one of the 
recipients but believed, when the 
box was handed to them, that here 
at last was the key to the puzzle. 

One or two amusing things hap 
pened on the fourth day of the 
run. When “My Queen” got out 
at Hyde Park Corner a man swung 
himself in and took her place. | 
knew at a glance that he was a 
professional bus-conductor, come to 
spy out the land, and I watched him 
with interest. 

Dudley presented him with his box 
of soap, and he held it and looked 
at it as if it might contain dynamiie. 

“* Say, mister, wot’s this ?” 

“ Soap,” said Dudley. 

“Soap!” said the man. 
W’at yer giving us? Wat 
want wiv a box of soap?” 

Dudley shook his head to intimate that 
whatever he might think wild horses should 
not tear any expression of opinion out of him. 

“Whose soap is it?” asked the man. 

“ Yours,” said Dudley, and the other began 
carefully tearing off the outer wrappings of 
the box and examining every scrap of the 
paper to see where the advertisement came 
in. Every eye in the ’bus was fixed upon him. 
They were all aching with curiosity to find 
out the same thing, but no one had cared to 
tackle the question on the spot in this bare 
aced fashion. 

He examined the box inside and out. He 
took out each piece of soap separately, and 
examined it minutely. He held it up to the 


“Ho! 


do I 
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light, and looked through it. He smelt it. 
I half thought he was going to taste it. 
Then he looked round at the eager, watching 
eyes with a puzzled, pensive look on his face, 
and said, “ Well, I’m dummed! there ain’t 
nary sign of advertysement "bout it. Say, 


you— you in the tan kids, what you doin’ this 
for? Where does it come in? Blamed if I 
can see.” 


“Sorry!” said Dudley, suavely. 

“Ts’t a new line yer a-pioneering wi’ that 
blamed little spotty, stripy flag, or what is it?” 

But Dudley only closed one eye, and 
regarded him steadily with the other, and at 
last the opposition took himself off. 

That day, too, the fame of us having spread 
far and wide,.a reporter for a lively evening 
paper boarded us, and exercised belligerent 
rights of search for contraband of war or 
anything which would work up into a 
humorous half-column aarticle. But we 
tumbled to him at once, and to the intense 
amusement of our other’ passengers, the 
officials of the bus were suddenly stricken 
deaf and dumb. ‘The exigent packet of soap 
was pressed upon the importunate man of 
many questions, but no single word in reply 
could he extract from either driver or con- 
ductor. He travelled all:the way to Liverpool 
Street—where, in hopes of a loosening of 
tongues, he accepted a whisky-and-soda— 
and back to Fleet Street, where he descended 
with facts enough from his own observation 
for a racy article, which duly appeared next 
day, but without one solitary scrap of infor- 
mation as to the why and where- 
fore of things. 

While he was energetically trying 
to pump Scriven up on deck, 
Dudley was busy with the frequently- 
moistened stub of a very black 
pencil down below, and presently 
he climbed the stairs and pinned 
on to the driver’s back the follow- 
ing notice : 

“ Please don’t 
speak to the man 
at the reins, or 
he’ll run into 
something and 
capsize the show.” | 

“Well, you’re 
the funniest lot I “Ss 
ever Came across,” 
was the reporter's 
valediction as he 
skipped off the’bus, 
with his box of 
soap in his pocket. 

Val. xvii. —96. 
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Thereupon Dudley drawled, “ Thanks, so 
much! So glad to have made your acquaint- 
ance!” and tendered him another box of 
soap, which he declined with language. 

That night at dinner Miss Van Toller, in 
her conversation with Scriven, was full to 
overflowing of the subject of the "Bus, She 
had heard about it from a friend of hers who 
had ridden on it and been given a bottle of 
scent the day before, and she was just wild 
to meet that ’bus and ride on it. 

“ No one knows what on earth it all means,” 
she said, “ but the men who are running it 


are elegantly dressed and really quite 
gentlemanly in manner and appearance. 
They don’t take any fares, and they 


give. some new thing away every day to 
every passenger. It’s just immense, and 
I’m just dying to find out all about it. 
Now, won’t you take me on that ’bus on 
Saturday, Mr. Scriven? If you don’t 
promise, I shall begin to think that you are 
the most disobliging man I ever met. I’m 
aching to go up to the top of St. Paul’s, and 
you won't take me. I’m dying to go on this 
funny "bus, and you won’t take me. I don’t 
think I shall ever ask you to do another 
thing for me as long as I live.” 

“Boys !” said Scriven, when we had settled 
down in the smoking-room, “we've got to 
stop this. When Mam—when Miss Van 
Toller wants to get on to that ’bus, I’m off it. 
To-morrow must be the last day of the fun, 
and on Saturday I'll take Miss Van Toller 
out to hunt up the "bus that will not come. 










“I'M DYING TO GO ON THIS FUNNY 'BUS, AND YOU WON'T TAKE ME.” 
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It’s pretty well worked out, anyhow. ‘There’s 
no reason that I know of why Rupert Scriven 
should mortgage the whole of his bright and 
golden future even for the sake of Dudley 
K.’s great idea. If this bus runs on Saturday, 
Oxenham here or Wyllie will have to steer it.” 

We hastily disclaimed any slightest wish to 
pilfer one single leaf from his laurels, and 
Scriven smiled knowingly and said :— 

“Oh, well, I've had enough of it. I’ve 
shown you fellows that an American can 
drive a team in London without absolutely 
wrecking the City, and I’m free to confess 
there’s not much play about it. It’s deuced 
hard work, and the man who says it isn’t has 
never tried it. 

** Nice kind of fool I would look,” he went 
on, after a few minutes of smoky meditation, 
“if Poppa Van Toller heard I was driving 
stage in London.” 

“H’mph!” grunted Dudley K., from the 
depths of his lounging chair, “drove stage 
himself in New York once upon a time, did 
old Van, and glad to get doing it.” 

“He does not refer to it, my boy. He 
hes the smallest sense of humour and the 
b.ggest head for dollar-making of any man I 
know. Maybe the two things don’t run 
together.” 

“'That’s so,” murmured Dudley, as one 
who knew of his own experience. 

As the Benevolent Bus evidently could not 
run without a driver, and as Scriven flatly 
refused to drive it on the Saturday, having 
pledged himself to go with Miss Van Toller 
to hunt it up on that day, it was decided 
that Friday’s run should be the last. 

For that day Dudley’s gifts had taken the 
form of an exceedingly neat little carved ivory 
paper-knife, “each one engraved with the 
Wauters’ crest—a Croton water-bug—and 
their family motto, “Creep on” ; and, for the 
final outburst, he had provided a quantity of 
the very pretty little silken Stars and Stripes, 
similar to the one which he had nailed to the 
forepeak of the ‘bus. He decided, therefore, 
to make a clearance by giving every passenger 
on Friday two presents instead of one, and 
the satisfaction and mystification which 
resulted almost reconciled him to the loss of 
the Saturday’s run. 

The most amusing feature of Friday’s 
doings, in addition to the regular features, 
which were, if anything, more amusing than 
ever, was the fact that nearly every bus we 
met had a small American flag flying at its 
little mast-head. But, whereas our passengers 
were solid chunks of mystified enjoyment, 
and every face was beaming like a rose, the 
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faces of the passengers on the other ’buses 
were dour and gloomy, and they eyed us as 
we passed with mingled looks of disappoint- 
ment and curiosity. They scanned our ’bus 
very closely to see wherein it differed from 
theirs. The only difference was that ours 
was the genuine original Benevolent ’Bus, and 
theirs was not. So marked were their dis- 
appointment and their curiosity, that our 
passengers came at last to roar with delight 
whenever another "bus flying the Stars and 
Stripes came in sight, and this did not make 
the passengers on the other ’bus enjoy them- 
selves any more than they were doing. I 
believe, indeed, that this sailing under false 
colours led to some very lively, not to say 
heated, displays of temper on the part of the 
deluded passengers, who, as a rule, absolutely 
refused to pay any fares whatever, and 
roundly accused their conductors of annex- 
ing for their own benefit the gifts which they 
supposed should have come to them. But 
for that we could hardly be held responsible. 

At six o’clock we drove the Benevolent 
‘Bus home to its stable for the last time, 
hauled down the flag, settled with its de- 
lighted owner, and took a couple of hansoms 
back to our hotel. 

On Saturday evening, at dinner, Miss 
Mamie Van Toller energetically expressed 
her opinion that it was all flim-flam about 
that "bus that took no fares and gave away 
presents. 

“ They told us it carried an American flag,” 
she said, somewhat heatedly, “ and we got on 
five different buses aes 

“ Six,” said Scriven, with gusto. 

“ Six, was it ?—well, I got mad and lost 
count, and we had to pay our fares on every 
one of them, and they gave us nothing but a 
ticket with a hole in it and a pill advertise- 
ment on the back, and the men were not 
gentlemen at all—just ordinary, common 
conductors, and very rude too, most of them. 
What was it that last one said, Rup—Mr. 
Scriven ?” 

“ He said it was as much as he could do 
to support his mother-in-law and eight small 
children, without giving anything away,” said 
Scriven, with a slight accession of colour. 

“And to make up for the disappointing 
time we've had, Rup—Mr. Scriven has 
promised to take me up the dome of St. 
Paul’s on Monday,” beamed Miss Van Toller. 

Scriven looked sheepishly into his plate, 
and as he did not immediately follow us 
to the smoking-room that night, we opined 
among ourselves that the Benevolent ’Bus 
had led him into clover. 























From Behind the Speaker's Chatr. 
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(VIEWED BY HENRY W. LUCY.) 


THE Lobby does not yet look 

“rom” itself, lacking the cheery, bustling 

ELLIS. presence of poor Tom Ellis. It 

is a significant peculiarity, shared 
with very few members, that the late Liberal 
Whip was always spoken of by the diminu- 
tive of his Christian name. Another Whip, 
also like Lydias and Tom 
Ellis, dead ere his prime, won 
the distinction. Through the 
angriest days of Mr. Parnell’s 
ruthless campaign against the 
dignity of Parliament and the 
stability of its ancient institu- 
tions, his cheery, warm-hearted, 
mirth-loving Whip was always 
“Dick” Power. ‘To-day we 
happily still have with us Sir 
Robert Threshie Reid, Q.C., 
sometime Solicitor - General, 
later Attorney-General, in the 
House of Commons always 
“Bob” Reid. These two instances show 
the kind of man the House delights to 
honour by this rare mark of friendly feeling. 
It was a bold stroke on the part 
of Lord Rosebery, at the time 
Prime Minister, to promote the 
member for Merionethshire to 
the post of Chief Ministerial Whip on the 
submergence of Mr. Marjoribanks in the 
House of Lords. With Liberals only less 
exclusively than with the Conservative 
party, it has, from time immemorial, been 
the custom to appoint as Chief Whip a 
scion of the peerage, or a commoner sancti- 
fied by connection with an old county family. 
Tom Ellis had neither call to the high 
position. His father was a tenant farmer. 
He himself was a Welsh member, having 
neither social standing nor pecuniary resources. 
To make such a man what is still known by 
the ancient style of Patronage Secretary was 
a bold experiment. That even at the outset 
it was not resented by the party is a striking 
tribute to Tom Ellis’s character. 

It would not be true to say that, in private 
conversation, heads were not shaken, and 
that tongues did not wag apprehension that 
the thing would never do. The new Whip 
speedily lived down these not unnatural and 
scarcely ill-natured doubts. He had a sweet 


A DARING 
EXPERI- 
MENT. 








TOM ELLIs, 


serenity of temper impervious to pin-pricks, 
a sunny nature before which spite thawed. 
It was an immense lift for a young, obscure 
Welsh member at a bound to be made the 
confidant of Cabinet Ministers, the trusted 
agent and instrument of the most powerful 
governing body in the world. It did not 
even begin to spoil him. 
There was no difference 
between Tom Ellis, member 
for Merionethshire, and Tom 
Ellis, Chief Ministerial Whip, 
except perhaps that the latter 
was more diffident in his de- 
meanour, a shade nearer being 
deferential in his intercourse 
with fellow-members. His most 
marked failing was his 
extreme modesty, a unique 
default in a _ Parliamentary 
Whip. It did not, however, 
cover weakness of will or 
hesitancy when he heard the call of duty. He 
was genuinely sorry if any particular course 
for the adoption or the carrying out of which 
he was responsible hurt anybody’s feelings, 
or did not fully accord witii one’s material 
interests. If a thing had to be done, 
it was got through, smilingly, gently, but 
firmly. 

Tom Ellis was so unassuming in manner, 
so persistently deprecatory of his own claims 
to thanks or approval, that his great capacity 
was often underestimated. Alike in the 
House of Commons and in Parliament 
Street we have time now to sum it up at its 
real value. 

The Prime Minister rarely takes 


LORD “war : 
motes as a preliminary to taking 
SALISBURY’S 
_ part in a debate. Among many 
MEMORY. 


instances of this habit I> well 
remember his speech on the second reading 
of the Home Rule Bill in the Session of 
1893. He sat out the course of long and, 
on the first night, dreary speaking in his 
familiar attitude, with head bowed, legs 
crossed, the right one persistently shaken in 
fashion tending to drive mad_ neighbours of 
nervous habit. He did not as he listened 
take a single note. When at ten o’clock on 
the second night of the debate he stood at 
the table, he laid upon it a square of paper 
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about the size of an ordinary envelope. 
This presumably contained the notes of 
his speech brought down from his study. If 
so, they were almost entirely ignored. He 
went steadily on, his 
speech a stately river 
of perfectly-turned 
phrases. He omitted 
no point in the argu- 
ment of speakers in 
favour of the Bill, 
and more than once 
quoted them textually. 

That, a by no means 
infrequent occurrence, 
is the chiefest marvel. 
Debaters most chary 
of note-taking invari- 
ably write down the 
very words of an earlier 
speaker when they 
intend to cite them in 
support of their argu- 
ment. A sentence 
that strikes Lord Salisbury is 
burnt in upon his memory. 
When the proper moment 
comes he quotes it without 
lapsing into paraphrase. 

A colleague of the Premier’s tells me he 
once spoke to him admiringly of this won- 
derful gift. Lord Salisbury explained that 
he adopted the habit from necessity rather 
than from choice. He felt hopelessly ham- 
pered with written notes, often finding diffi- 
culty in reading them. Feeling the necessity 
of mastering the precise turns of particular 
phrases as they dropped from the lips of a 
debater, he gives himself up to the task, and 
rarely finds himself at fault. 


Mr. Arthur Balfour in 
NOTE- lesser degree shares his 
TAKERS. uncle’s gift of precise 


When, as hap- 
has to ex- 


memory. 
pened this Session, he 
pound an intricate 
measure like the London 
Government Bill, he 
provides himself with 
sheafs of notes, and his 
speech suffers in per- 
spicacity accordingly. 
That laboriously _pre- 
pared effort was his 
one failure of the Ses- 
sion. As a rule he is 
exceedingly frugal in the 
matter of note - taking. 
More frequently than 
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“MR. CHAMBERLAIN TAKES A NOTE.” 
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otherwise he speaks without the assistance 
of notes. Like Mr. Gladstone, Sir William 
Harcourt, and all Parliamentary debaters 
of the first rank, he is at his best when, 
suddenly called upon, he plunges 
into chance debate. 

Sir William Harcourt is a volu- 
minous note-taker, his big, as dis- 
tinguished from his great, speeches 
being almost entirely read from 
an appalling pile of manuscript. 
Mr. Chamberlain rarely trusts him- 
self in sea of debate without the 
bladder of notes. But they are 
not extended. A sheet 
of note-paper usually 
serves for. their setting 
forth. 


The new 
LORD Viceroy of 
MAYO. India was- 
more fortu- 


nate in the attitude of 
public opinion towards 
his appointment than 
was a_ predecessor 
nominated exactly 
thirty years earlier. 
When Mr. Disraeli 
made Lord Mayo Governor-General of India, 
the announcement was hailed with a storm of 
opprobrium from newspapers not marshalled 
solely on the Opposition side. The Viceroy- 
designate was chiefly known to the House 
of Commons and the public by a once- 
famous, now forgotten, speech, delivered in 
the spring of 1868. John Francis Maguire, 
forerunner of the Parnellite organization, 
submitted a series of resolutions on the con- 
dition of Ireland. In 
the course of his speech 
he dwelt upon the evil 
effects wrought to his 
country by the existence 
of the Irish Church. That 
was the burning question 
of the hour. A month 
later, Mr. Gladstone’s 
Resolution decreeing the 
disestablishment of the 
Church was carried in the 
teeth of the Ministry by 
a large majority. It was 
known that the pending 
General Election would 
turn upon the issue. Lord 
Mayo, at the time Irish 
Secretary, was put up to 
answer Mr. Maguire. 




























FROM BEHIND 


There are some (exceedingly few) members 
of the present House who recall the speech 
and the scene. For four hours the Irish Secre- 
tary floundered along. Just as he seemed to 
be collapsing from physical exhaustion, shared 
by his audience, he pulled himself together 
and spluttered out a sentence that instantly 
agitated the House. Mr. Maguire had de- 
nounced the Church Establishment as a scan- 
dalous and monstrous anomaly. The Irish 
Secretary, hinting at a.scheme for making 
all religious denominations in Ireland happy 
without sacrificing the Established Church, 
talked about “levelling up, not levelling 
down.” 

The phrase was instantly recognised as 
coming from the mint of the Mystery Monger 
sitting with bowed head and folded arms on 
the Treasury Bench. What did it mean? 
Was Dizzy going to dish Gladstone by dealing 
with the Irish Church question before the 
enemy got the chance? No one off the 
Treasury Bench ever knew. Some day the 
mystery may be unravelled. Up to this time 
Lord Mayo fills the position of 

Him who left half-told 
The story of Cambuscan bold. 

On the last day of July in the same year 
Parliament was dissolved, and within a week 
it was whispered that Lord Mayo was to be 
the new Governor-General of India. Exile 
seemed a just punishment for a four hours’ 
speech murmured before a hapless House of 
Commons. But there was a general impres- 
sion that this kind of exile was, in the cir- 
cumstances, too splendid. 

One of Lord Mayo’s intimate 

“MANY A friends who saw him off on 

stip.” his journey to India tells me 

a curious incident illustrative of 
the situation. Expressing hope of some 
time looking in to see the Viceroy at Calcutta, 
or Simla, Lord Mayo said: “ You may see 
me again much sooner than that. I should 
not be a bit surprised if, when I get to Suez, 
I find a telegram recalling me.” 

Since his appointment, and pending his 
departure, Mr. Gladstone had been returned 
by a majority that placed him in a position 
of autocratic supremacy. There was, un- 
questionably, something out of the way in 
the haste with which the fallen Government 
had filled up the greatest prize at their 
disposal. There was at the time no question 
of the possibility of Lord Derby’s Adminis- 
tration being reinstated. As my friend (a 
Conservative member of the last Parliament 
elected under the Reform Bill of 1832) put 
it, “Defeated about twice a week in the 
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House of Commons, going to certain doom 
in the country, Dizzy pitchforked Mayo 
on to the Viceregal throne.” It would 
have been a strong course to recall him, 
but the circumstances were unprecedented. 
Certainly Lord Mayo did not feel safe till he 
had passed Suez, going forward on a journey 
which, three years later, the assassin’s knife 
ended on the Andaman Islands. Meanwhile, 
“ Dizzy’s dark horse” had come in the first 
flight in the race for enduring fame among 
Indian Viceroys. 

In 1816 Sir Robert Peel, then 

AFTER Chief Secretary, wrote : “I believe 
MANY DAYS. an honest despotic government 

would be by far the fittest govern- 
ment for Ireland.” Sixteen years later Lord 
Althorpe, another statesman not prone to form 
a rash opinion, wrote to Lord Grey: “If I 
had my way I would establish a dictatorship 
in Ireland.” 

The Irish members complain that what 
was refused to Peel, to Althorpe, and to a 
long list of statesmen directly concerned for 
the government of Ireland has been granted 
to so mild a mannered man as Mr. Gerald 
Balfour. His appearance is certainly out of 
keeping with the part. But, as the Irish 
members found one Friday night this Session, 
when Mr. Davitt brought up the case of 
distress in Ireland, within the Chief Secretary’s 
fragile frame, behind his almost maidenly 
reserve, glow embers of a fire that can, upon 
occasion, be fanned into furious flame. 

An ancient House of Commons’ 
PEERS AND tradition tells how the Speaker 
ELECTIONS. of the day, having solemnly 

threatened a member that he 
would “name him ” if he did not refrain from 
disorderly conduct, was 
asked what would follow 
on the proceeding. 
“The Lord only knows,” 
responded the Speaker. 
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Early in the present Session there came to 
the front two other examples of consecrated 
cryptic doom. At the opening of every 
Session the Speaker, amid a buzz of conversa- 
tion among reunited members, reads a series 
of Standing Orders. One forbids any peer 
of Parliament to concern himself in the elec- 
tion of members to the House of Commons. 
For generations this formula has passed un- 
challenged. The peers have been solemnly 
warned off, have received the injunction in 
submissive silence, and (some of them) have 
taken the earliest opportunity of disregard- 
ng it. 

It is a frailty of the human mind that 
repetition blunts its power of discrimination. 
Hearing this Order read Session after Session, 
old members grow so accustomed to the 
rhythm of its sentences that their purport 
passes unheeded. Young members make no 
move, not because they lack pre- 
sumption, but because they believe 
that what has been so long endured 
must necessarily -be right. 

It needed a man of the mental 
and physical youth of Mr. James 
Lowther to put his finger on this 
anomaly. This Session, as in one 
or two of its predecessors, he has 
moved to expunge the Standing 
Order from the catalogue. He has 
shown, and no one has disputed 
the fact, that in spite of its pompous 
assumption of authority the rule is 
absolutely impotent. If a peer 
pleases to violate the ordinance the 
House of Commons has absolutely 
no power to enforce it. With an 
ordinary business assembly that 
would suffice to make an end of the 
absurdity. The conservatism of the 
House of Commons in respect of 
its own procedure is deeply rooted. 
Mr. Lowther’s motion was rejected 
by a considerable majority, and next 
Session, as through the ages, this 


brutum fulmen will be hurled from the 
Speaker’s Chair. 
The analogous anomaly that 


DOGBERRY 
\ND THE 
HOUSE OF 
COMMONS’ 
WATCH. 


cropped up in debate was the 
position of truant members of 
Select Committees. | Members 
are nominated to the Committee 
on a private Bill by a body called 
the Committee of Selection, over which, for 
just a quarter of a century, Sir John Mowbray 
presided. Committee-men are expected to 
attend the various sittings. If they do not, 
the Chairman reports the delinquents to the 
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House, and a formal motion is made, 
that the errant member “do attend the 


said Committee at 
morrow.” 

That is plain sailing. “You shall com- 
prehend all vagrom men,” said Dogberry, in 
his charge to the watch. “ You are to bid 
any man stand in the Prince’s name.” “How 
if he will not stand?” the shrewd watchman 
inquired. . That is a question that occurs to 
the mind in connection with the rules govern- 
ing the attendance of members on private 
Committees. The House of Commons has 
met the difficulty by unconsciously adopting 
Dogberry’s ruling. ‘ Why, then,” the sublime 
City officer answered to the watchman’s 
poser, “take no note of him, but let him 
go; and presently call the rest of the watch 
together and thank God you are rid of a 
knave.” 


half- past eleven to- 


Of late Sessions the House, 
sensible of the false position it 
was placed in by this procedure, 
has varied it. Instead of the 
formal injunction that used to 
appear on the votes commanding 
the attendance of the  peccant 
member, the report is simply 
ordered to lie on the Table, and 
thus the House is_ thankfully rid 
of a knave. 

A very proper distinction 
in this matter is made 
between the sacred per- 
sons of members of the 
House and mere citizens. It some- 
times happens that a busy man 
summoned to give evidence before 
a Select Committee of the House 


ALL THE 
DIFFER- 
ENCE, 


of Commons fails to obey the 
summons. 

Then doth the thunder roll 

and the lightning flash. The 

<8 Chairman hurries off to tell the 

shameful story to the shocked 

House. A peremptory order is 


attendance of the recal- 
citrant witness, and the Serjeant-at-Arms 
is instructed to see that it be obeyed. 
A communication by post, or by mes- 
senger if the witness reside within the 
Metropolitan area, usually brings him up 
to the scratch at the appointed place 
and hour. If he pushes resistance to 
extreme the Serjeant-at-Arms will go 
and fetch him of ef armis. He will be 
brought’ to the Bar of the House and 
committed to the Clock Tower till purged 
of his contumacy. 


issued for the 
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In “Mr. Gregory’s 
Letter Box,” being 
the correspondence 


DEMA- 
GOGUES IN 


DR. 


KENEALY. Wm. Gregory from 


1813 to :1835, he 
during the greater part of that 
time being Under Secretary for 
Ireland, there is quoted 
a striking sentence from 
Canning. “I have never,” 
he said, “seen a dema- 
gogue who did not shrink 
to his proper dimensions 
after six months of Parlia- 
mentary life.” 

This acute observation 
remains as true to-day 
as it was in the earlier 
Parliaments Canning 
adorned and occasionally 
dominated. Two modern 
instances suffice to prove 
the case. When, in 1875, 
Dr. Kenealy entered the House, triumphantly 
returned by the men of Stoke, he was an 
undoubted power in the land. I remember 
Mr. Adam, then Opposition Whip, showing 
me an appalling list of constituencies, some 
held by Liberals, others- by Conservatives, 
common in the peculiarity that if a vacancy 
occurred the next day Kenealy could return 
his nominee. He was conscious of his 
power, and meant to make the House of 
Commons feel its influence. The crowded 
benches that attended his 
utterances furnished flatter- 
ing testimony to his power 
and the interest excited by 
his personality. 

On the occasion 
of his first ap- 
pearance, the 
House was filled 
as it had not 
been since critical divisions 
on the Irish Land Bill, or 
the Irish Church Bill, of 
the preceding Parliament. 
Amongst the spectators 
from the galleries over the 
clock were the Prince of 
Wales, Prince Christian, and 
the ex-King of Naples, at 
the time a visitor to London. 
Mr. Evelyn Ashley, at the 
safe distance of the Isle 
of Wight, had been saying 
something about Kenealy, 


DEWDROPS 
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who made. it a question of privilege. 
In this speech was set that gem of 
oratory remembered long after the rest 
is forgotten. “Of one thing I am 
certain,” said Kenealy, in deep chest- 
notes, wagging his head and his fore- 
finger, as through many days of the 
Tichborne trial they had 
been wagged at hostile 
witnesses and an un- 
sympathetic judge, “ that 
the calumnious _reflec- 
tions thrown on my 
character will recoil on 
their authors. As for me, 
I shake them off as the 
lion shakes the dewdrops 
from his mane.” 

Before his first Session 
closed, Kenealy flickered 
out like a damp torch. 
He tried again and again 
to obtain a footing in the 
House. Without being 
rudely repelled he was set back, and long 
before the Parliament ran its course he 
became a nonentity. 

Mr. Keir Hardie, a man on an 

MR. KEIR infinitely lower plane than Ken- 
HARDIE... ealy, who, after all, was a con- 

summate scholar and displayed 

occasional flashes of genius, is a later illustra- 
tion of the truth of Canning’s axiom. He 
came in in 1892 as member for West Ham, 
numbered among the narrow majority of 
forty that placed Mr. Glad- 
stone in precarious power. 
From the first he made it 
clear that he was no hack— 
like Mr. Burt, for example-— 
but would let bloated pat- 
ricians know that the work- 
ing man is their master. 
To that end he wore the 
Cap of Liberty, of some- 


what dingy, weather - worn 
cloth. Also he sported a 
short jacket, a pair of 


trousers frayed at the heel, a 
flannel shirt of dubious 
colour, and a shock of un- 
combed hair. On the day 
of the opening of Parlia- 
ment he drove up to West- 
minster in a break, accom- 
panied by a brass _ band. 
His first check was received 
at the hands of the police, 
who refused to allow the 
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musical party to drive into Palace Yard. 
So the new member was fain to walk. 

His appearance on the scene kindled 
keen anticipation in the breast of Lord 
Randolph Churchill, who saw in him a 
dangerous element in the Ministerial majority. 
The member for West Ham did his best tu 
justify that expectation. At the outset the 
House listened to him with its inbred 
courtesy and habitual desire to allow every 
member, however personally inconsiderable, 
full freedom of speech. It soon found 
out that Mr. Keir Hardie was as sounding 
brass or tinkling cymbal. His principal 
effort to justify his appearance on the Par- 
liamentary stage was a motion made in his 
second Session to discuss the widespread 
destitution among members of the working 
classes. He rose after questions, claiming 
to have the matter discussed as one of urgent 
public importance. When the Speaker asked 
if he were supported by the statutory number 
of forty, only thirty-six rose. ‘The bulk of 


members, not unmindful of the prevalent - 


condition of the working man or unwilling 
to help him, did not care to march under 
Mr. Keir Hardie’s flag. His six months of 
probation were over, and he had shrunk to 
his proper dimensions. 
When the _ dissolution 
came he, almost un- 
observed, sank below 
the Parliamentary 
horizon. 

The baths re- 
cently added 
to the lux- 
uries of the 
House of Commons 
have been so .much 
appreciated, that there is 
prospect of necessity for 


THE PARLIA- 
MENTARY 
BATH, 





extension. The accom- 

modation is certainly 

“., ~ - « 
oe poverty - stricken, com- 


pared with that at the 
disposal of denizens of the Capitol at Washing- 
ton. The baths that serve America’s legislators 
are luxuriously fitted below the basement, 
approach being gained by a service of lifts. 
Each marble tank is set in a roomy chamber, 
furnished with every appliance of the dressing- 
room. During the progress of an important 
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debate there is a great run on the bath-room, 
it being at Washington the legislative habit to 
take a bath preliminary to delivery of an 
oration. 

In addition to ordinary hot and cold baths 
there is a Russian steam bath. I never saw 





** 4 RUSSIAN BATH IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS.” 


the like in England. ‘The operation com- 
mences in a small, windowless room, which 
has for sole furniture a wooden bench, coils 
of steam-pipes garlanding the walls. When 
the door is shut and the steam turned on 
the hon. member gasps in a temperature as 
hot as he is likely to experience in this 
stage of existence. When he is parboiled he 
goes through a cooling process, beginning 
with a tub of hot water and on_ through 
a succession, the temperature gradually de- 
creasing. 

This process occupies an hour and a half, 
and is obviously not a luxury to be indulged 
in when an important division is expected. 
It is recommended as admirable for rheu- 
matic cases, infallible for a cold. It might 
be tried in the House of Commons should it 
be decided to extend the bathing accommo- 
dation. 
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BY H.J.Ww.DAM 


(‘“‘ The Black Cat,” a 
magazine published at 
Boston, in the United 
States, recently offered 
prises for the Short 
Stories sent in. The 
first prise, of the value 
of £300, was won by 
the following 


which we have 


story, 

plea- 
sure in bringing to the 
notice of readers on this 
side of the Atlantic.) 


rivalry between Vincent 
and Halladay was _ bitter 
enough before Miss Belmayne 
appeared. It then assumed 
an aspect almost Corsican. 
Vincent was the Rome 
correspondent of the London TZhunderer. 
Halladay was the Roman representative of 
the London WJational. Vincent was an 
Oxford man ; Halladay’s intellectual creden- 
tials were dated at Cambridge. Vincent 
was of middle height, dark, lithe, and 
athletic. He had an electric energy, and 
quick, penetrating brown eyes, with a merry 
light in them that was attractive; also a 
brown moustache that approached the femi- 
nine ideal. Halladay was of stouter and 
flabbier build, with a blonde, sharp-pointed 
beard, and a face like Lord Salisbury’s. Lord 
Salisbury was, in fact, secretly his model. 
He was the cousin of a peer, but notwith- 
standing this drawback had managed to 
develop a value of his own, which shows his 
great force and determination. He was also 
five years older than Vincent, who was only 
thirty-one ; and in the game of life, if not of 
love, years have a distinct value of their own. 
Both men drew lavish salaries, moved in the 
highest society of Rome, and were polished 
carpet cavaliers and very popular. Both, too, 
had weaknesses which revealed their tempera- 
ments and are correlated forces in this 


narrative. 
Vol. xvii.—97. 
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Vincent’s weakness was a small sloop 
yacht which he kept at Naples for vacation 
cruises. Not having time, in the pressure of 
events, to love a woman, he loved his yacht. 
Whenever social, diplomatic, or international 
affairs did not command his attention, he 
and his pipe and the yacht had charming 
hours of mental communion together in his 
apartment. Whenever leave of absence per- 
mitted, the three did Capri, Sorrento, Ischia, 
and the adjacent Turner paintings of the 
Bay of Naples in congenial company. On 
stretching seas, in the calm and gorgeous 
afterglow, he dreamed of a possible fair one 
in the nebulous future. This showed his 
temperament to be romantic. 

Halladay’s weakness was “‘ The War Cloud 
in the Balkans.” Whenever other news failed 
he would knit his editorial brow and use his 
portentous ink and see ominous signs of 
trouble in Servia, Bulgaria, and the Balkan 
Provinces. One can always see ominous 
signs of trouble in Servia, Bulgaria, and the 
Balkan Provinces, and they make an excel- 
lent frame on which to hang long and sweep- 
ing periods dealing with possible international 
complications. From which it will be seen 
that Halladay was ambitious. He always 
used the most majestic polysyllables that 
fitted, and these won him the reputation of 
a powerful and far-seeing correspondent, 
which reputation he confidently believed that 
he deserved. 

These diverse temperaments caused the 
two men to secretly scorn each other, and 
this feeling was not diminished by their 
alternating newspaper triumphs, important 
bits of news from the Quirinal or the Minis- 
tries, which fell now to one and now to the 
other, and caused the usual variations ol 
anger and delight. 

Thus it was when Miss Belmayne and her 
parents arrived at the Grand Hotel for the 
winter. Parents are, of course, of no import 
ance, but it may be mentioned that Mr. 
Belmayne had made stoves, and incidentally 
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accumulated two millions, on the shore of 
Lake Michigan. Miss Belmayne was one of 
those girls who, without effort, bowl over 
unprepared Englishmen like ten-pins. She 
had style, Paris style, and this, when the 
dressmaker is driven with an _ intelligent 
curb, is very fascinating. She was fairly 
tall, blonde, had ideas, dark-blue eyes, and 
a frank, sympathetic nature. All these exer- 
cised a novel and powerful influence on the 
two men. They met her on the same even- 
ing at a diplomatic reception. The charms 
mentioned were quite enough for Vincent. 
He went home, lighted his pipe, put on his 
slippers, looked at the fire, 

and said, “By Jove!” He 

said nothing more to the fire 
or anything else for two mortal l 


hours. ‘Then he said “ By | 
Jove!” again and went to 
bed. The same _ charms 


sufficed to stagger Halladay, 
but to them he added the 
two millions. He was older 
and more practical. He 
wrote his cousin the 
peer and told him to 
be sure to come to 
Rome that winter. 
Then he mentally 
watered his genea- 
logical tree, resolved 
to lay siege to the 
beautiful Vicksburg 
with the firm patience 
of a Grant, and 
absently took a cold 
bath. This chilled him, 
at midnight, but did 
not check his ardour. 
Miss Belmayne took 
Rome and the Forum 
and the Coliseum very 
seriously. This was 
a novelty to Vincent 
and Halladay, so they awoke to _ its 
grandeur, and took it very seriously in- 
deed. They sent her books, and bronzes, 
and prehistoric pavements, and fragments 
of ancient palaces by the cartload. Papa 
Belmayne, who was indulgent, said he 
didn’t particularly care for a macadamized 
drawing-room, and engaged another room to 
hold the ancient architecture. The attentions 
of the two men soon became constant and 
very marked. And through archeological 
mornings and afternoon drives, on the blocks 
of the Forum and the steps of the Coliseum, 
on the Pincian Hill and the roof of St. 
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Peter’s, they fell deeper and deeper in love, 
but kept their own counsel. The dear girl 
was as yet unconscious of it, but they hated 
each other with the hate of the 1850-60 
dramas. It was anything—all—to win the 
adorable beauty and sentence the other fellow 
to life-long despair. 

The primal cause of all the subsequent 
trouble was Vincent’s yacht. He had, on 
various occasions, shown Miss Belmayne the 
high responsibility of his position as cor- 
respondent of the Zhunderer. Now and 
then he wrote his despatches at her hotel, 
after dinner, and two days later would read 

her the powerful, ponderous 
Thunderer editorials, which, 
telegraphed all over Europe, 
were based upon the 
despatches sent by 
him. This interested 
her tremendously. 
Like every true 
American girl of now- 
adays — in her ante- 
matrimonial, ante- 
babies - of - her - own 
period — she secretly 
longed to sway nations. 
To write despatches 
which set Europe and 
America in a ferment, 
which caused Salisbury, 
the German Emperor, 
and the Czar to in- 
stantly buckle on their 
skates, as it were, and 
dash off to do some- 
thing final, seemed to 
her the only occupa- 
tion worthy of woman 
or of man. She found 
nothing so delightful as helping him, and he 
knew nothing so delightful as her help, not- 
withstanding that the hotel note-paper was 
scarcely the proper stationery to bear this 
freight of heavy thought. When the Zhun- 
derer arrived she would read the despatches 
with a thrill of interest born of her indirect 
connection with the great newspaper. Finally 
she wanted to write a despatch — just a 
little one—all by herself. He, reserving 
rights of correction and revision, consented. 
It was a safe contribution, not at all sen- 
sational, about the returns of the olive crop. 
She wrote it. She also read it, word for word, 
in print two days later. That experience was 
a crisis in her life. Destiny opened out its 
arms to her as a woman of might and power. 
Halladay lost ground visibly after that, and 
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THE TAX ON 
had emotional neuralgia of the most torturing 
kind. 

The cause of the trouble, as before stated, 
was the yacht. A dirty steam trader from 
Marseilles, while coming to anchor, had taken 
off the bowsprit 
of Vincent’s 
secondary idol, 
together with a 
large slice of her 
peerless nose. It 
was like an acct- 
dent to a_ highly 
esteemed female cousin. 
The best medical attention 
was instantly ‘necessary. 
Vincent knew the Italians. 
He knew that, if he did 
not personally arrange the 
contract for repairs at Naples, 
the contractor who did them 
would afterwards own the 
yacht, bring suit against his 
personal fortune, and _ hold 
his family responsible for the 
balance of the money. In short, 
he had to go to Naples for two 
days. Miss Belmayne, strange to 
say, received the news with joy. 

“ T’ll look after things. I'll send 
anything that’s necessary to the 
Thunderer,” she said. : 

He stared at her in astonishment. 
“Oh, dolet me! Please do! 
show you the breadth of my mind.” 

Events were very dull, journalistically. 
And when a beautiful girl wants to show 
you the breadth of her mind it is not only 
dangerous to say “No,” but wise to say 
“Yes,” that is, if you are as much in love as 
he was. He finally consented aud she 
radiated enthusiasm. “ Just read the papers 
if you do send anything, and be guided by 
them,” said he. “ But don’t—-er—don’t 
send foo much, and nothing that isn’t im- 
portant.” Then he went away to single 
combat with the contractor. She couldn't 
do him any harm. If what she sent was 
bad it wouldn’t be printed. And his con- 
sent to the proposal would certainly do him 
infinite good in connection with another 
proposal. Thus he mused, in love, and in 
the train to Naples. 

Now, it is doubtless fully understood by 
all adult persons that when an American girl 
desires to show the breadth of her mind she 
is destined to show it at all hazards. The 
responsibility of her position weighed heavily 
upon Miss Belmayne. She came down to 
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breakfast next morning with a far-away look 
in her eyes and two brown prima-donna hair- 
curlers still nestling in the soft silken hair 
above her forehead. Papa Belmayne at first 
assumed that this was a 
new style in breakfast 
toilets, and said nothing. 
He could never keep 
quite abreast of the 
fashions, and he had 
made mistakes before. 
Then he conceived 
that it might possibly 
be an evidence of 
strong, disturbing 
emotion, and ven- 
tured to inquire. 
She gravely re- 
moved . the _hair- 
curlers, and after 
striking her hair 
three skilful taps 
put them in her 
pocket. Then 
she cautiously 
whispered to him 


the news. She, 
SHE, was the 
Acting Rome 


Correspondent of 
the TZhunderer / 
Papa was startled. 
It flashed in- 
stantly upon his practical Chicago mind 
that with a wire like that something might be 
done in wheat. But, no—on second thought 
—that wouldn’t do. Still, he was proud, very 
proud, of his daughter. He proceeded to 
like Vincent amazingly. 

“We'll give the old Zhunderer a lift, my 
dear, if anything happens. I'll furnish the 
statesmanship and you look out for the 
spelling and punctuation,” said he. Halla- 
day he had never liked. That gentleman’s 
family tree and its luxuriant foliage had been 
exhibited several times in his presence, and it 
annoyed him. Not having dealt largely in 
trees in his career, he didn’t believe in them. 
So Vincent stock rose clear above the 
hundred mark in the Belmayne family, 
and Halladays fell steadily to zero, with 
no offers. 

Halladay knew this and fumed in secret. 
He also guessed at once from Miss 
Belmayne’s words and questions the foolish 
thing that Vincent had done. He saw in 
it not only a clever move of his rival, but also 
an opportunity to spoil Vincent’s chances and 
win Miss Belmayne with a single safe play. 
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He was devoted but thoughtful all that after- 
noon. ‘Then he went away and meditated. 

At ten that evening he entered the Bel- 
mayne drawing-room, sharp-pointed, immacu- 
late, and smiling with a visible air of conscious 
triumph. 

“Ha, ha, ha! 
he’s away,” he said. 

“Oh, what has happened? I’ve read all 
the evening papers,” said the Acting Corre- 
spondent. 

“ Can’t say, you know. Must keep a good 
thing to myself when I 


Sorry for Vincent. Pity 


get it.” 

‘Is it a very good 
thing ?” 

“Very.” 

“Is it a dig thing?” 
This with fear and 
trembling. 


“‘ Biggest in months. May 
cause a rebellion in Italy. 
You know these Italians. 
Hair-trigger sort of people 
when anything happens that 
they don’t quite like.” 

**“Oh, Mr. Halladay, 
please tell me!” 

He proceeded not to tell 
her, for the next half-hour, 
in the cleverest way pos- 
sible. He dangled the bait 
before her and cruelly 
enjoyed her attempts to 
seize it. He saw with con- 
cealed fury, however, that 
her anxiety was the tender 
anxiety that he most greatly 
feared. This armed him 
in his resolve, and having 
excited her curiosity till 
it was painful, he went downstairs. 

“What is it, my dear ?” said Belmayne. 

Miss Belmayne was dumb with disappoint- 
ment. She loved Vincent—she knew it in 
that moment—and he would be dreadfully 
beaten, without excuse, and perhaps lose his 
position. Because of their compact he had 
even failed to notify the Zhunderer of his 
absence. 

“I’ve missed the greatest news of the year,” 
she said, sharply. “Do go down to the 
smoking-room. ‘They’re sure to be talking 
about it. Follow Halladay, and see to whom 
he speaks. We mus? get something about 
it. 

Papa Belmayne was stout, vigorous, fifty- 
five, and came from Chicago. His hair was 
curly and showed only a few white lines. 





HALLADAY. 
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Spurred by parental love and a desire for 
something to do that was slowly undermining 
his constitution, he followed Halladay like 
the species of hound which is called sleuth. 
His eyes twinkled and his blood was up. 
He had always known that anybody can be 
a newspaper correspondent, and he enjoyed 
trying it. He quickly found Halladay in the 
smoking-room and kept his eye on him. 
Halladay observed this and was deeply glad. 
It was as he had hoped. Belmayne had 
fallen heels over head into his trap. 

Halladay was in earnest, 
low-toned conversation with 
Sir George Perleybore, a 
tall, thin, white-haired, per- 
fectly groomed baronet, of 
any age above sixty-five, 
the kind of lay figure met 
everywhere in the best 
hotels of the south of 
Europe during winter. Sir 
George was astonished. 


~) Papa Belmayne saw this 
plainly, and lay low like 

e, Brer Rabbit. Halladay 
: finally went away. ~ Papa 


then greeted Sir George 

carelessly and proposed a 

whisky - and - soda. Also 

cigars. Sir George said: 
“ Most extraordinary! Wouldn’t 
have believed it. What’ll these 
beggars do next?” Papa 
swelled with repressed eagerness. 
Then it all came out. He got 
it — every word of it — and 
chuckled at his own diplomacy. 
Then he flew to the elevator. 

“Now I know what I’m talking 
about, my dear,” he said, when her 
burst of joy was over. “I understand 
these things and you don’t. I haven’t been 
a State senator two terms for nothing. 
You sit down and take your pen and I'll 
dictate.” 

Papa expanded like a balloon, walked the 
floor, and dictated. He measured every word 
by cubic measurement. He dictated the 
short despatch four times and half of another 
time in all. She wrote and scratched out and 
turned the dictionary pages feverishly, and 
thought how clearly Edward would see the 
breadth of her mind. 

And neither Edward nor the Zhunderer 
knew the doom that was impending. 

When the despatch was finally completed 
she knew that she could have expressed it 
much more elegantly, but papa was inexorable. 

















THE TAX ON MOUSTACHES. 


He'd tell the story in America, by jiminy, and 
he wanted to read his own despatch in the 
London Zhunderer. So she copied it in a 
bold, round hand, signed Vincent’s cipher, 
gave it to Vincent’s commissionaire, who 














“PAPA EXPANDED LIKE A BALLOON. 


called at eleven, and both she and papa went 
to bed feeling very well indeed. 

At ten o’clock the next morning—Roman 
time—the face of Europe wore a fearful 
geographical frown. Consternation, per- 
plexity, and uncertainty ruled in five empires. 
From Downing Street the news went under 
the Channel to the Paris Elysée and overland 
to the winter palaces of Berlin, Vienna, and 
St. Petersburg. In her honest attempt to 
sway nations, the dear girl had succeeded. 
The Thrones sent messengers to the Foreign 
Offices ; the Foreign Offices wired the Ambas- 
sadors, and neither wire nor cable could 
work half fast enough to please the respective 
senders. When the Stock Exchanges opened, 
Italian Rentes fell six points, and their allies 
weakened in proportion. The smash had 
come. Italy was bankrupt and the Triple 
Alliance would fall to pieces. It all arose 
from a despatch and a leading article in the 
columns of the London Zkhunderer, those 
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columns which were held to be as infallible 
as the multiplication table itself. This was 
the despatch :— 
ITALY. 
[From our own Correspondent. | 
I saw Signor Crespo this evening, and learned 
from him that the new and important item in 
the Budget, the new source of revenue which 
has been promised and upon which great hopes 
have been based, will take the form of a national 
tax upon moustaches. In his Bill, which he 
will introduce in the Chamber to-morrow, it 
will be provided that every citizen of Italy wear- 
ing a moustache shall pay a sumptuary tax 
thereupon of one lira yearly. In 
the ordinary course this tax will 
yield the twenty million lire 
per annum which are so 
greatly needed and whose 
source up to now it has been 
impossible to discover, Of 
course a certain amount of 
opposition from the Left 
is confidently to be expected. 
The tax on moustaches will 
undoubtedly afford an oppor- 
tunity to the Socialists to 
champion individual rights 
and protest against inter- 
ference therewith ; but on 
the other hand, the Clerical 
wing are certain to view the 
innovation with favour. The 
popular acceptation of the 
measure is, however, difficult 


to forecast. 
was probably 


This 
the most nonsensical 


despatch that has ever 
appeared in any news- 
paper, great or small. 
The editor had looked 
at it, incredulous. The 
leader writer said, “H’m, it’s neck or 
nothing with Crespo.” Only Vincent’s 
cipher and the condition of Italy made 
belief possible ; but it was believed. This 
was the leader :— 

The extraordinary course which has been adopted 
by the Prime Minister of Italy in order to replenish 
the national treasury is so radical an extension of the 
general principle of taxation that neither its wisdom 
nor its result can yet be declared with any degree of 
certainty. Statistics do not, unfortunately, furnish 
us with the number of Italian citizens who at the 
period of the last census were wearing moustaches. 
It is a well-known fact, however, that the custom of 
cultivating hair in an ornamental form upon the 
upper lip is, perhaps, more firmly established as a 
national habit in Italy than in any other country of 
the world at the present time. The first lesson of 
this proposed legislation is its certain indication of 
the extreme, if not hopeless, financial straits into 
which the monarchy has fallen. The second is the 
very doubtful character of the tax itself as a reliable 
source of revenue, when viewed from the standpoints 
of expediency and of successful enforcement. It will 
be necessary for legislation to establish with perfect 
clearness not only what a moustache legally is, but 
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also at what age, both of the wearer and of the 
moustache itself, it becomes taxable ; and in these 
two directions, to say nothing of the popular accept- 
ance or rejection of the measure, the visible difficulties 
are both many and great, etc., etc. 

On that very afternoon a man ina yachting 
suit went over the side of a yacht at Naples 
and was rowed to the pier. He was happy 
and buoyant with the buoyant happiness of 
the man who loves and is loved. Upon 
reaching the pier he bought the second 
edition of the Corritre di Napolf, and 
glanced at the telegraph columns. The 
Thunderer despatch had been cabled back 
to Naples, and under sensational headlines 
was the first to meet his eye. 

His first thought was that he was losing 
his mind and inventing the telegram. Then 
something flashed upon him, and his heart 
seemed to stop beating. He staggered to 
the curb of the pier, sat down, and shut his 
eyes. He was never sure afterwards whether 
he fainted or not. For five minutes he knew 
only the silent whirl of agonized thoughts. 
He grasped at once what had happened. It 
was Halladay’s work, and Halladay had 
ruined him. The Zhunderer was the laugh- 
ing-stock of Europe, and he, as the respon- 
sible sender of that despatch, was journalistic- 
ally done for. Ambition spoke first, and the 
pain was of the bitterest. 
Love spoke next, but with 
all his rage and despair he 
could not find the power to 
be harsh to Miss Belmayne. 
“The dear girl!” he said. 
“She did her best, and that 
scoundrel fooled her com- 
pletely. Oh, oh, oh!” And 
he squeezed his head with 
his hands as if to shut out 
the thought of his position 


and the inevitable con- 
sequences that he must 
face. 


A little knot of loungers 
had gathered, his evident 
their 


pain exciting sym- 
pathy. This recalled him 
to himself, and he took a 


cab and drove away. Little knots of 


men stood in front of all the cafés, 
excitedly discussing the new tax. Half 
of them were clean-shaven for the 


first time in their lives, and the rest 
were about to be. There was a run 
on every hairdresser’s shop in Naples. 
The Italian is poor, the taxes are killing, and 
the art of dodging them is the first thing 
taught to children. Vincent still held the 
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paper, and now read its comments on th 
tax. They combined a scream of sarcastic 
laughter with a howl of furious rage. Italy 
had been touched on the spot that was 
tenderest. But—and here was a gleam of 
hope—the reputation of the Zhunderer was 
so high that the despatch had been taken 
seriously. The “sell” had not yet been ex 
posed. If only Crespo would save him-- 
but, no! Crespo’s position, already imperilled 
by a crisis, was worse than his own. Crespo 
would want to shoot him on the spot. 

He caught the 2.40 train and rode to 
Rome in a state of numbness. What he 
would do to Halladay he did not dare to 
think. He was a man in a rage, a hungry, 
thirsty rage, that threatened to overpower 


him. Nor did he dare to go to his apart 
ment. There lay the telegram dismissing 


him in derision and contempt. In his sor 
row his heart turned to love for consolation. 
Arrived at Rome he drove to the hotel. 
entered Miss Belmayne’s drawing-room with 
a white, sad face, and sat in the shadow. 

The Acting Correspondent came in radiant, 
beaming with pride and pleasure over her 
shrewdness and success. 

“Have you seen it? 
You didn’t get beaten. 


It’s in the Roman 
Oh, I was 


papers. 






“A LITTLE KNOT OF LOUNGERS HAD GATHERSD.’ 
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so worried, and so happy when I knew you 
were safe ! ” 

She stopped, mystified at his silence. 
Then she saw his pallor and his expression. 

“Are you ill? What is it? What’s the 
matter ?” 

He tried to spare her; tried to pass the 
matter over lightly. But the moment she 
knew that the despatch had caused his 
trouble all subterfuges were useless. Her 
face, too, grew white, and she kept on asking 
him question after question, till she fully 
understood the effect of what she had done. 
His ruin was certain, but his replies were 
gentle, quiet, and full of sympathy. Then 
the society girl known as Miss Belmayne dis- 
appeared, and the woman in her came out. 
His career was ended, and through his love 
for her. The big, beautiful girl stood up, 
tried to say she was sorry, but couldn’t. 
Her lips only quivered and wouldn’t work. 
Then she sat down, bolt upright on the sofa, 
and the tears came first creeping and then 
tumbling down from her eye-lashes as she 
cried, broken-hearted, without a word or a 


handkerchief. He tried to soothe her, to say 
it was nothing. “Oh, Edward !” was all she 
said. 


In spite of his grief he observed the 
word “ Edward.” 

Upon this interesting and unconven- 
tional social tableau bustled in Papa 
Belmayne, of Chicago, millionaire 
and newspaper correspondent. He 
saw a white young “man and a 
young person bathed in tears. 

“Wha—what’s the matter?” said 
he, starting and peering over his 
eye-glasses. 

“T’m done for, but it’s 
all my own fault,” said the 
young man. 

Papa inquired and was 
told. He sat down suddenly 
in a state of collapse. 

“If that sneak comes 
here again, I'll cowhide 
him,” he said, exploding. 
“Tl thrash him anyhow. 
Anyhow !” he roared, with 
the rage of an honest man who has been 
beaten at his own game. 

Then several minutes of sad, solemn silence 
ensued, each trying to find a ray of light in 
the gloom. 

“Why don’t you see Crespo? He's a 
friend of yours, isn’t he ?” said Belmayne. 

“ He has been.” : 


“Then come on. Laura, you come with 
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us. We did it. We're responsible, and we'll 
take the blame. Crespo is the only man 
that can save you. Here! Order me a 
carriage !” he shouted to the maid. 

The combative financier, who had faced 
and won a hundred battles that were real 
battles, was not to be daunted bya Prime 
Minister and a newspaper and a little thing 
like this. His courage, of course, infected 
his daughter. With father at the helm every- 
thing would, of course, be all right. It must 
be all right. So she hoped once more, and 
darted away for hat-pins. While waiting for 
her and the hat-pins at the elevator another 
thing occurred. Belmayne put his hand 
in a friendly way on Vincent’s shoulder 
and said: “ Young man, don’t you worry. 
If you have to give up journalism, you may 


possibly do much better than that. I know 
you, and I like you.” Vincent nodded 
quietly. The implied promise was well 


meant, but it did not appeal to him just 
then. They drove to the Quirinal Hill in 
silence. The Acting Correspondent merely 
asked her father if her hat was on straight. 
She secretly proposed to take the Prime 
Minister by storm. 












“ae 


OH, EDWARD!’ WAS ALL SHE SAID,” 


Now, during all these woful occurrences 
Chance, which, as everybody knows, is the 
prime minister of Providence, was playing 
tricks upon another Prime Minister, the 
temporary ruler of Italy. Signor Crespo 
was at his wits’ end over the new tax 
measures. In order to pass them he had 
to yield to the demands of the Socialist- 
Anarchist wing of his party, and if he failed 
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to pass them he fell from power. One 
alternative was as distasteful as the other, 
and he was rapidly growing grey in his 
efforts to find a way out of the dilemma. 
When the Zhunderer despatch was brought 
him he jumped to his feet in amazement. 
Then he scratched his head and _ said, 
“Ah!” Then he smiled a smile of joy. 
He foresaw something. 

Two minutes afterwards the double doors 
of his private room were burst open and a 
portly marquis, one of his enemies in the 
Cabinet, rushed in and said: “Crespo—for 
Heaven's sake-———” 

The Prime Minister said nothing. 

Other high politicians of his party, rivals 
and enemies, rushed in and cried: “Crespo 

for Heaven's sake 

Signor Crespo said nothing. 

The King sent a noble duke hot-footed to 
say: ‘“*Crespo—for Heaven’s sake ‘i 

The Prime Minister still said nothing, but 
in different words. 

In half an hour they were all on their 
knees, all the opposing elements he had 
spent months in trying to combine. They 
accepted the tax on moustaches as a fact, 
and saw that, in revenge on them, he was 
going to ruin the party. They begged him 
not to propose it. He consented—on con- 
ditions. They agreed abjectly to his terms, 
told him to count on their votes, and, when 
the Chamber met, passed his Budget, which 
they had previously agreed to defeat, by a 
huge majority. 

This is why the Prime Minister, who had 
made inquiries, was also eager to see the 
Acting Correspondent who had sent that 
despatch. Being a devout man, however, he 
looked upon the real sender as Providence. 

The carriage party entered the Ministry. 
To Vincent it seemed to be wrapped in 
accusing gloom. It was his farewell to the 
Prime Minister, both as friend and corre- 
spondent. Nevertheless, he wrote on his 
card: “With Mr. and Miss Belmayne to 
explain that despatch.” 

They were silently ushered in and stood 
in the great man’s presence, three drooping 
figures, guilty and downcast. Belmayne was 
not happy. He was not used to cringing 
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before. anybody. Laura’s eyes were full oj 
new tears. She would sway no more nations, 
whatever the temptation. Vincent was pal 
and grave. 

For some reason the Prime Minister began 
to laugh. He had not felt like laughing fo: 
three months, and he enjoyed the feeling 
He laughed till the tears came into his eyes. 

Vincent was angry. 

*‘ Does it strike you as comical ?” said he 

“Comical? It’s providential. See here,” 
said Signor Crespo, pointing to a pile of at 
least a hundred telegrams. “All Euroyx 
wants information about your despatch. | 
mean Miss Belmayne’s despatch,” he said, 
bowing gracefully. 


“Then you-—you understand how it 
happened ?” 
"Te" 


** And, of course, you—you’ve exposed it ?” 

“Oh, no. They thought I meant it. It 
has saved the situation.” 

“What ?” said Vincent, thunderstruck. 

“And in return, my friend, I have saved 
you. The TZhunderer, unable to get an 
answer from you, telegraphed me for indors 
ment. I sent this: 

‘The Zhunderer, London. 

** In consquence of concessions from opposing ele- 
ments I shall not my proposed tax on 
moustaches. ** CRESPO.” 

“BY JOVE!” said Vincent. 

“EDWARD !” screamed somebody. 

“ Hurrah !” said Belmayne. 

And Edward’s arms were filled with sudden 
millinery, and two hearts were filled with 
deepest joy. 

‘Two events of different kinds succeeded. 

Halladay was abused by the ational for 
missing the most important news of the year. 
When he gave a true explanation of the 
matter he was scoffed at. It was visibly 
false. He then proceeded to turn to a pale 
but not unbecoming green colour. | The 
doctors said liver ; the cause was unrequited 
love. 

The other event was a social function of a 
happy, even hilarious, character, at the 
Grand Hotel. This is not of importance, 
however, in a country where orange-blossoms 
are indigenous. 


present 























The Rontgen Rays in Warfare. 


By HERBERT C. 


F all the gallant soldiers who 
took part in the recent cam- 
paign against the Afridis on 
the north - west frontier of 
probably none dis- 
| played more personal bravery 
then General Wodehouse. He is described 
as walking about in an almost solid stream 
of lead, and the extraordinary part about it 
is that he only received one wound, and that 
was in the leg. The surgeon took him into 
a tent in order that the missile might be 
extracted ; and while this was being done 
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portion of the shot might have been left 
behind, he went to the base hospital at 
Rawul Pindi, and there Major Beevor, 
R.A.M.C., took a radiograph here repro- 
duced, which showed that his surmise 
was correct. This picture is very interesting, 
showing as it does that not only bones but 
fibrous tissue (commonly called gristle) will 
sometimes split a bullet, or chip pieces from 
its surface. The bullet entered the General’s 
leg in the upper part, passed obliquely down- 
wards, and was cut out on the opposite side 
of the leg. In its course it passed through 
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I BULLET WOUND IN THE LEG 


OF GENERAL WODEHOUSE. 


Taken on the battlefield by Major Beevor. 


the Afridis crawled up and suddenly blazed 
into the operating tent, putting thirteen shots 
through the canvas. Instead of showing any 
alarm the General, according to the testimony 
of eye-witnesses, was as calm as if he were ina 
London hospital, and the operation proceeded, 
in spite of the rain of bullets, just as if there 
were not an Afridi within roo miles. Contrary 
to advice, General Wodehouse, although his 
wound was of an unpleasant jagged character, 
would not be laid up for long, and shortly 
after the injury he rode into Peshawar at the 
head of his brigade with the wound still 


unhealed. However, thinking that some 
Vol. xvii.—98 


the space which (as the photograph shows) 
exists between the two bones; this space is 
filled in by a tough fibrous membrane, and as 
the bullet pierced it the membrane cut four 
pieces off its surface, as can be plainly 
seen. 

In the upper part of the picture is a safety- 
pin, and this is visible because in taking 
pictures with the X-rays, which pierce all such 
material, it is not necessary to remove dress- 
ings or splints. 

The case of General Wodehouse is only 
one of a very great number in which those 
marvellous rays known by the name of their 
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illustrious demonstrator, Professor Réntgen, 
have cone so much to aid the surgeon in his 
work and to alleviate human suffering. They 
enable him to determine the position, size, 
and nature of foreign bodies in his patients, 
and to observe the condition of injured bones, 
joints, and internal organs. 

In the present article attention will be 
drawn to the manner in which this most 
valuable addition to surgical science has 
been applied in military warfare. It is 
satisfactory to know that the War Office has 
at length realized the importance of equip- 
ping our large military hospitals at home and 
abroad with an efficient X-ray outfit, and of 
encouraging officers of the Army Medical 
Service to acquire a thorough practical know- 
ledge of radiography. 

Turning now to the actual working of the 
Rontgen ray in warfare, some account must 
be given of Surgeon-Major W. C. Beevor’s 
experiences during the recent frontier 
expedition to India. This was the first 
time that the X-rays were employed in a 
campaign. 

“The Afridi,” remarks Major Beevor, 
“uses bullets of almost every description, 
and not only bullets, but missiles of various 
kinds. So long as he can have a go at his 
enemy with something hard, he does not care 
a rap what that hard thing is—a stone, a 
piece of lead of any sort, or a piece of 
telegraph wire, He relies upon the telegraph 
wire for one of his chief amusements, because 
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dispensation the beneficent rays have pre- 
vented much suffering to the patient which 
would have occurred had probing been 
resorted to, and the operator may now 
dispense with the unsatisfactory and frequently 
not-too-well sterilized probe. “ As a death- 
dealing instrument, a dirty and unskilfully 
used probe,” said a doctor recently, “ has 
few equals, and many lives will be saved by 
rendering its use unnecessary.” Modern 
science has provided the surgeons with a 
probe which is painless, which is exact, and, 
most important of all, which is aseptic— 
qualities not possessed by the older, though 
ingenious, instrument bearing Deélaton’s 
name. 

It is not possible here to enter into any 
detailed discussion of the various interesting 
cases in which Major Beevor applied the 
Rontgen rays in the Tirah Campaign. In 
very many instances he was able to find 
bullets by their means where ordinary methods 
were unavailing in disclosing their position. 
In the case of a Ghoorka who was shot in the 
back of his thighin the first fight of Dargai, 
every means of probing was tried, but no 
bullet could be found, yet as there was no 
aperture of exit the surgeons knew there must 
be a foreign body irritating the man’s leg. It 
would have been impossible to have found the 
bullet until the swelling and the irritation of 
the wound had subsided ; in fact, it might 
never have subsided, and it was in contem- 
plation to amputate the man’s leg. By means 





2.—BULLET WOUND IN THE LEG OF A GHOORKA. 
Taken at Dargai by Major Beevor. 


he likes to chop it into little bits and have a 
‘snapshot’ at his enemy, whether one of his 
own people or a heathen—#e., ‘a white man.’” 
Before the advent of the X-rays, the surgeon 
had to probe about in order to try and locate 
a bullet or other substance. In the new 


of the X-rays, however, Major Reevor localized 
the bullet exactly, which was found to have 
traversed diagonally from above downwards 
and inwards, to have struck the bone, and 
rebounded in a channel of its own (No. 2). 
The wounded native soldiers who were 
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examined by the rays took much interest in 
the process. One was heard to say after- 
wards that a “sahib with a peculiar light” 
had examined his leg. 

Another case which deserves mention was 
that of a man who was shot on the inner 
side of the biceps muscle (No. 3). He was 
attended by a very intelligent and scientific 
surgeon of the Indian army, who probed and 
searched in every direction without success, 
and then sent the patient away on a furlough 
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surrounded by adventitious 
fibrous material. The surgeon cut down 
upon it, and it took him about an hour 
and a half to dissect the bullet from the 


incrusted or 


tendonous material with which it was 
surrounded, and when the tendon had 
been massaced and stretched the man 


returned to duty. I suppose he got his 
wife, but he was an excellent fellow, and 
probably more pleased at being cured than 
he would have been at getting his pension.” 





3--——-BULLET IN ELBOW OF NATIVE SOLDIER. 
Taken by Major Beevor. 


for six weeks. The rest of the story may be 
told in Major Beevor’s own words: “He 
returned saying that he could not use his 
elbow : he got it at a certain angle, and then 
it locked suddenly ; he could throw a stone, 
and even use a lance, but he was a cavalry- 
man, and all his actions were awkward 
because he could not get his arm extended. 
They thought he was humbugging. The 
Indian soldier, no matter who he is, is a 
champion at humbug when it pleases him ; he 
is a charming fellow in every way, but if he 
likes to ‘put on the agony,’ he can do it very 
successfully. Well, the surgeon said to me, 
‘Will you have a look at this man, because 
he is such a good chap, and I don’t think he 
is humbugging, but he wants to get married 
and go away on a pension?’ We examined 
him with a fluorescent screen, and instantly 
detected the cause of his disability ; the 
bullet had slipped down through the mus- 
cular fibres of the biceps muscle into the 
sheath of a tendon, and had become 


By the courtesy of Major J. C. Battersby, 
Royal Army Medical Corps, who was in 
charge of the RO6ntgen apparatus with the 
Nile expeditionary force in the last Soudan 
Campaign, there are here reproduced for the 
first time in a popular magazine some photo- 
graphs of great interest taken in Egypt, show- 
ing how the Rontgen rays were used for the 
benefit of our wounded soldiers in the recent 
Soudan Campaign. 

The first (No. 4) shows the roin. induction 
coil at work. Major Battersby is here counting 
the seconds while a skiagram of the shoulder 
is being taken. The photographic plate can 
be seen in a specially devised wooden plate- 
holder under the shoulder-joint. Those who 
are used to experimenting with the X-rays 
will notice a very ingenious tube-holder. 

No. 5 is a photograph of a “localizing 
apparatus,” specially made for Major Bat- 
tersby and used for the first time on active 
service by him during the recent Nile Expe- 
dition to Khartoum. By means of this 
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4-— MAJOR BATTERSBY AND HIS ORDERLY TAKING A 
From a) RADIOGRAPH IN THE SOUDAN. (Photo 
(By permission of the Publishers of ** Archives of the Réntgen Rays.” 


instrument the Major could accurately de 
termine the depth and exact position of 
bullets in the flesh, and then could operate 
with certainty. 

The next picture (No. 6) is of a very novel 
character. Major Battersby used a tandem 








From a) §.--MAJOR BATTERSBY USING 
(By permission of the Publishers of “ Archives of the Rontgen Rays.”) 





bicycle to generate the electricity necessary 
for his work, and in the photograph the 
arrangements by which the lonely desert 
was illuminated for the first time with electric 
light by this novel method can be clearly seen. 

“The pulley of a small dynamo,” writes 
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THE LOCALIZING APPARATUS. | Photo. 
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From a} 6.—TANDEM BICYCLE USED TO GENERATE ELECTRICITY FOR THE X-RAYS. 
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(By permission of the Publishers of “ Archives of the Rintgen Rays.”! 


Major Battersby, “ was connected by means 
of a leather strap with the back wheel of a 
specially-constructed tandem bicycle. The 
required velocity for the dynamo was then 
obtained. Having carefully adjusted the 
circuit with the storage battery, and also with 
the voltmeter and ammeter, the warrant officer 
took his position on the seat of the bicycle 
and commenced pedalling. When 15 volts 
and 4 amperes were registered, the switch 
close to the handle of the bicycle was opened 
and the charging of the battery commenced ; 
as the resistance became greater, a sensation 
of riding up hill was experienced, and the ser- 


vices of an additional orderly requisitioned 
for the front seat. ‘This bicycle practice was 
generally carried out 7x a shade temperature of 
110deg. F., so that everyone was glad when 
(the switch having been turned off before 
pedalling ceased, in order to avoid any dis- 
charge from the battery) the machine was 
brought to a standstill.” 

No. 7 is the Nile. at Abadieh (eight miles 
north of Berber), where the advanced base 
surgical hospital was situated and the head- 
quarters of the Rontgen-ray work. 

In No. 8 some fragments of a bullet are 
lodged in the left arm of a soldier. 








Froma] = 7,——THE ~NILE AT ABADIEH—THE HEAD-QUARTERS OF THE RONTGEN-RAY WORK IN THE SOUDAN, 











(By permission of the Publishers of “ Archives of the Rontgen Rays.”) 
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No. 9 is a very interesting photograph. It 
shows a bullet in the thigh. This was taken 
with a small 6in. coil at Omdurman, while 
the engagement was actually going on. The 


bullet is flattened out like a shilling at the 
lower end of the right thigh. 


The plate was 





8.—FRAGMENTS OF BULLET IN LEFT ARM OF SOLDIER, 
Taken at Omdurman by Major Battersby 
(By permission of the Publishers of “ Archives of the Réntgen Rays.”) 


much injured by heat and sand during the 
process of development, and a splotch in 
the left-hand top corner represented some 
Soudan dust which, in spite of Major 
Battersby’s precautions, succeeded in getting 
on to the plate. 

No. 10 shows the result of a bullet wound 
in the left leg of a private of the Cameron 
Highlanders. The skiagram shows clearly 
the fracture of both bones, the tibia especi- 
ally being very severely damaged and suffering 
from hierosis. Several splashes of lead can 
be seen in the wound. 

No. 11 is a bullet wound in the left ankle 
of a private. In the side view the bullet is 
seen in the joint between the astragalus and 
scaphoid. ‘The band round the ankle is a 
strap of lead plaster. 

When Major Battersby decided to take an 
X-ray outfit to the Soudan he wrote to the 
Principal Medical Officer of the Egyptian 
Army for advice on one or two points. The 
latter wrote : “ Beevor worked chiefly in cold 
regions ; your efforts will be carried out in 
intense heat, where the temperature in tents ts 
frequently over 120deg. F.” 

Before leaving Cairo for the front Major 
Battersby took special precautions to protect 
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his instruments from the excessive climatic 
conditions he would nece$sarily encounter. 
He surrounded his boxes with very thick felt 
covers, and by keeping these constantly wet the 
internal temperature was considerably reduced. 
Between Wadi Halfa and Abadieh all the 
' apparatus had to 
travel for two days 
and a night in an 
open truck, exposed 
during the daytime 
to the fierce heat 
of a blazing sun. 
By soaking the felt 
every two hours the 
journey’s end was 
reached without 
mishap. Photo- 
graphers will sym- 
pathize with Major 
Battersby in the 
difficulties which 
beset him while 
working in the 
desert. He found 
that plates with the 
thinnest film ap- 
peared most suit- 
able for the intense 
heat, but thick or 
thin plates could 
not have been saved without the aid of an 
alum bath, as the water for developing was 
comparatively hot, and no ice was procurable ; 
as a consequence, the more delicate shades of 
development had to be sacrificed. He noticed 
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9-—BUL LET FLATTENED AGAINST THIGH-BONE. 
Taken at Omdurman by Major Batteraby. 
(By permission of the Publishers of “ Archives of the Rantgen Ray 
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10.—FRACTURE OF BOTH BONES OF LEG, SHOWING SPLASHES OF LEAD. 


Taken at Omdurman by] 


(By pesmission of the Publishers of “Archives of the Réntgen Rays.”) 


a marked tendency for development to pro- 
ceed at a very rapid pace, making the 
picture flash up at once, when the greatest 
precautions were necessary to _ preserve 
the result. As a rule, developing work was 
performed at 3 a.m., and even then (the 
coolest time) the temperature in the mud- 
brick dark room varied from over godeg. F. 
to zoodeg. F. “ An atmosphere laden with 
dust and constant 
dust-storms is most 
trying,” said Major 
Battersby. “Eleven 
plates were des- 
troyed one night 
by a fierce storm, 
which blew off the 
improvised mud 
roof. The wooden 
plate-holders had a 
disagreeable habit 
of shrinking, and 
thus allowing 
light to gain ad- 
mission.” 

Major Battersby’s 
head-quarters were 
at Abadieh, a small 
village on the Nile, 
about 1,250 miles 
from Cairo, and 
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Egyptian troops 
had constructed a 
number of large, 
well - ventilated 
mud-bricked dwel- 
lings, which ad- 
mirably suited the 
requirements of a 
large surgical hos- 
pital in the field. 
After the Battle 
of Omdurman one 
hundred and 
twenty-one British 
officers, non-com- 
missioned officers, 
and men were 
brought back 
wounded to the 
surgical hospital at 
Abadieh. Of this 
number'‘there were 
twenty-one cases 
in which the bullet 
could not be 
found, nor its ab- 
sence proved by ordinary methods. By the 
help of the ROntgen rays, which were used 
about sixty times, the bullet was either 
found or its absence proved im twenty 
out of these twenty-one cases. In the 


(Major Battersby. 


odd case the patient was so ill with a 
severe bullet wound in the lung that it was 
not considered justifiable to examine him at 
the time. 





11,—BULLET IN LEFT ANKLE, 


(Major Katteredy. 


(By permission of the Publishers of ‘ Archives of the Rontgen Rays.”) 








FORREST Niven Se 


By A. M. 





DONALDSON. 


Author of ** The Greatest Athletic Feat of Modern Times.” 


I. 

EATS of endurance have ever 
exercised a peculiar fascination 
over me. Some time ago I 
described to the readers of 
HE STRAND the manner in 
which a man won a million 
sovereigns by accomplishing a feat absolutely 
unique in the history of athletics. Since 
then I have been fortunate enough to witness 
a trial of strength and endurance altogether 
weird and astounding—a coal-hewing com 
petition right down in the bowels of the 
earth. 

The competitérs were John Thomson, the 
powerful oversman of a Lanarkshire coal 
mine, and Colin Hay, a young doctor of 
medicine. This was how the strange contest 
was brought about :— 

Henry Wood, after working in the pit as 
boy, man, and oversman, became in the early 
eighties proprietor of Broomcross Colliery. 
The colliery takes its name from Broomcross 
village, which is situated about six miles to 
the east of Glasgow. Ten years later Mr. 
Wood purchased two neighbouring collieries, 
and in time became one of the wealthiest 
mine-owners in the kingdom. <A _ widower, 
his daughter Mary presided over the house- 
hold arrangements of his expansive villa at 
the west-end of Broomcross. A tall, grace 
ful damsel of nineteen, in the summer of 
1898 she met Colin Hay. He was on a visit 
to his old college chum, Arthur McKinley, 
whose father was the principal practitioner at 
Broomcross. The two young fellows had some 
time previously simultaneously taken their 
M.B.Ch.B. degrees at Edinburgh University. 

I also made the acquaintance of Dr. Hay 
while he was there. From the first I liked 
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his face: his good looks were undeniable. 
Of more than medium height, with very 
white teeth and hands, he was always smartly 
dressed. At a casual glance he appeared to 
be slimly built; a more critical inspection 
showed that that was owing to the tailor’s 
art—that his frame was that of a natural 
athlete. He certainly had not gained a 
triple Blue at the University, or even cap- 
tained a cricket or football team, yet on 
occasion he had proved a more than useful 
athlete. But his career in the athletic arena 
had early been ended. In some unaccount- 
able manner he acquired the reputation of 
being the laziest student of his years, and he 
made it his conscientious endeavour to live 
up to his reputation. 

Broomcross society is limited ; its amuse- 
ments are few. Dr. Hay and Miss Wood 
met frequently. They played golf; they 
cycled together. They soon found how well 
they were matched to go tandem through the 
long journey of life. But when Colin Hay 
asked the wealthy coal proprietor for his con- 
sent to the engagement, he laughed long and 
boisterously. 

“Ha! ha!” he laughed. His English 
was wont to be a little irregular in moments 
of excitement. “It’s as fine a thing as I’ve 
heard on for many a day. | She is only a girl, 
but I have other views for her when the 
proper time comes. I’m getting up in years; 
I’ve three collieries going, and I mean my 
girl to marry a practical man, who will keep 
the collieries in the family when I’m done 
with. You are not my sort at all. I’ve no 
fancy for city mashers with their fancy jackets 
and swagger shirts, and twopence halfpenny 
in their pockets. Tell me, young feller, what 
you’ve got to marry on.” 














A UNIQUE MINING CONTEST. 


“Four hundred pounds and my _pro- 
fession,” the doctor replied. “I’ve had a 
junior partnership offered to me which in 
time should be worth at least three hundred 
a year. Mary and I consider that my 
prospects justify me in asking for your 
consent.” 

“No, no,” said the coal king. “The man 
for my girl is a man to look after the pits 
when my day is done. Aye, my lad, I’d lief 
enough give her to you if you could go down 
the pit and do a week’s work with the best 
of my men. Why, man, I’d throw in a 
partnership worth a bit more than three 
hundred a year for a dowry. But I’ve no use 
for men of your stamp who never did a hard 
day’s work in their life for fear of soiling their 
pretty hands.” 

The young lover pro- 
tested, the old father was 
obdurate, and on the day 
following Colin Hay bade 
Broomcross adieu for a time. 

“So,” said Mr. Wood, on 
his daughter’s return from 
seeing Hay off, “ you’ve been 
seeing young collar and cuffs 
again. You must stop this 
nonsense, my dear, and marry 
a man—not a popinjay.” 

“He has left Broomcross,” 
she answered, “and will not 
be back before November. 
He told me you promised 
him your consent to our 
engagement and a_partner- 
ship when he is able to do a week’s work 
with the best of your men. Now, dad, I'll 
hold you to that.” 

“T believe I did say something of the 
kind,” Mr. Wood said, “and I’m not the 
man to go back on my word. It was a safe 
promise. It would kill the poor thing to 
send him down in the cage. Seeing you’ve 
lost your doll, Mary, I'll take you into 
Glasgow to-morrow and buy you a new toy.” 

Vermyle is a village four miles from 
Broomcross. It is scarcely possible to con- 
ceive any less inviting spot in which to 
reside. The village has been built directly 
over an old coal-field. For miles around the 
country is honeycombed with mines. From 
time to time subsidences occur. The walls 
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of the houses gape with huge cracks, and 
the buildings with twisted gables and roofs 
askew bear a most dissipated look. 

Outside this village one afternoon in 
October last, three months after Dr. Hay’s 


visit to Broomcross, I met some pitmen 
Vol. xvii.—99. 








“you MUST STOP THIS NONSENSE, 
MY DEAR.” 
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garbed in their dirty moleskins. In one of 
them, despite his grimy clothes and face, I 
thought I recognised the young doctor. I 
spoke to him. 

“ Halloa, Hay,” I said. 
change your profession ?” 

The miner walked past without taking any 
notice. This wasn’t good enough for me. 
I knew something of his love affair. I turned 
back and spoke to him again. 

“You are the counterpart,” I said, “of a 
gentleman whose naine is Hay. Will you 
oblige me with your name ?” 

“Tt’s all right, Parker,” he said now. “I 
see you can’t be bluffed. I’m in training, 
you know, to take on the best of old Wood’s 
men at a game of coal-hewing—‘ howking’ 
they call it here. Come along 
with me until I wash off 
some of this filth, and I'll 
let you know about it.” 

As he spoke we stopped in 
front of a small, whitewashed, 
red-tiled cottage, standing in 
a small garden a little back 
from the road. “I have a 
contract,” he continued, 
“with the tenant of this 
broken-down shanty. [| pay 
her half a crown a week for 
the use, night and morning, 
of her room to change in. 
It’s part of the contract that 
when I knock off work she 
supplies a tub of hot water 
and unlimited soap. Will 
you come in or wait outside while 1 change ?” 

I preferred to wait outside. In twenty 
minutes Colin Hay, spick and span as I had 
known him at Broomcross, sauntered out of 
the doorway. He had a cigar between his 
lips. He held a case in his gloved right 
hand which he offered to me, saying, with all 
his old drawl and affectation of weariness :— 

“Have a cigar? Not village brewed, I 
assure you. Bocks,theyare. I have nice rooms 
in a small villa less than a quarter of a mile 
away. Tea is waiting now. Come and join 
me inacup. Seeing you have caught me in 
the act, I may as well explain my masquerad- 
ing. But you must excuse me talking until 
we have some tea. It is an excellent pick- 
me-up, and I’ve had a hard day’s work.” 

We had tea in a well-furnished dining- 
room. A cheerful fire blazed in the hearth. 
We wheeled a pair of easy chairs forward 
and smoked in silence, while the landlady lit 
the gas and removed the cups. The cigars 
were excellent. 


“When did you 
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“Are you in a hurry?” Hay interrogated, 
when the table was cleared; “and, by the 
way, what are you doing here?” 

“Doctor,” I replied, “I refuse to leave 
this house until you have confided in me the 
meaning of this strange freak. If I can 
assist you in any way, I am at your service. 
Unfortunately, I reside here. In a fit of 
temporary insanity, induced by the proximity 
of the place to town, I leased a house.” 

As we sat and smoked, Colin Hay told me 
of his reception by Mr. Wood when he asked 
his consent to an alliance with his daughter. 
He intended to accept the coal-owner’s offer, 
he said, and do a week’s coal-hewing against 
the best man in the Broomcross Collieries. 
The prize, Mr. Wood’s consent to the mar- 
riage and a partnership in the collieries. 

The young doctor had been in training for 
three months, and hoped to be thoroughly fit 
in another month. Coal-mining had been 
most uncongenial labour at first. I smiled 
as he described his early experiences. 

“The first day I was down the ‘ Brandy’ 
pit—lo¢al term, I suppose ; but if it has 
another name I don’t know it,” he said, 
“my working ground was a 4ft. seam, half a 
mile from the pit mouth. Short though the 
distance was, I was tired with the stooping 
before I commenced to hew. Crouched up, 
sitting on my haunches, aching in every limb, 
the blisters rising on my soft hands, I pecked 
away at the coal. The man I was with was 
a good workman, and, thanks to him, I was 
saved from disgracing myself altogether. 

“TI crawled home in the evening. When 
I woke next morning the flesh of my hands 
was raw, the fingers bent and fixed, and a 
separate pain shouted out from each of the 
two hundred and forty odd bones of my 
body. I attempted to rise, but the agony 
was excruciating. In four days I was down 
the mine again.” 

“Will you pull it off, do you think?” I 
asked. 

“T have one or two points in my favour,” 
he answered. “At a day an expert miner 
might beat me easily. At a week it is not so 
certain. I have satisfied myself as to the most 
important point, and that is, for how many 
hours to work per day with best results.” 

It was late before I bade the young doctor 
good-night, so interesting was the subject and 
so excellent the cigars. 

Mr. Wood was in his study examining some 
plans one evening about a month after this 
meeting, when Dr. Hay was ushered in— 
Colin Hay, the well-groomed, immaculate in 
his attire, more elegant than ever. 
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“ Halloa, young collar and cuffs,” was Mr. 
Wood’s rude greeting. “You are the last 
man I expected, or wished, to see.” 

“ How are you?” said Hay. “I certainly 
did not anticipate an enthusiastic welcome, 
but such impertinence is scarcely pardonable 
even from a prospective father-in-law. How- 
ever, I shall let it pass. I have come for 
fifteen minutes’ straight talk with you.” 

“Go on then. If you have anything to 
say, say it and cut; I’m busy.” 

“ Exactly, Mr. Wood. The pleasure at 
the termination of the interview will be 
mutual. In July'I, as a matter of courtesy, 
asked your consent to your daughter’s 
marriage with me. You gave it and also, 
unasked, the offer of a partnership in your 
collieries-—on certain conditions.” 

“ Nothing of the sort, sir. With my 
consent my daughter shall never marry a 
tailor’s advertising station.” 

“Your invective savours of the pitman,” 
said Hay, with quiet scorn. “ But it is not 
unexpected. It is your frequent boast that 
you are a man whose word is as good as his 
bond. I am going to put you to the test. 
When I spoke to you on that occasion, at first 
you refused to entertain my proposal. Subse- 
quently at our interview, you stated quite 
explicitly that when I was fit to go downa 
mine and do a week’s work with the best of 
your men, I should have your consent to the 
marriage and a partnership for dowry.” 

“Ha, ha! So I did.” Mr. Wood leant 
back in his chair and laughed loudly. “It 
would be as good as a play to see you with 
a pick in a 3ft.seam. You couldn’t earn 
enough in a month to pay your week’s 
laundry bill ” 
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“MR. WOOD LEANT BACK IN HIS CHAIR AND 
LAUGHED LOUDLY.” 
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*“ As I was about to remark,” Colin Hay 
resumed, “I have been considering your 
offer and have decided to accept it. I am 
ready at any time. My proposal is that your 
nominee and J commence work say at Sun- 
day midnight, and continue till Saturday at 
midnight.” 

“Pooh!” said the mine-owner, contempt- 
uously. “ You would not stand up to it for 
an hour. I can’t allow my daughter to be 
made a fool of.” 

“Of course,” said Hay, “ presumably 
because it suits you to do so, you choose to 
view this matter in the light of a joke. 
Seeing that with you the deliberate going 
back on your word is such a light thing, I 
shall now have no hesitation in marrying 
Mary whenever it is convenient, with or 
without your permission. The partnership 
would have been a good thing purely from a 
financial point of view. It is always well, 
moreover, to be on friendly terms with one’s 
relatives. Before I go I will give you a word 
of advice. Never again boast that your word 
is as good as your bond. Remember also that 
the partnership proposal was yours, not mine.” 

He made to go. 

“One moment,” Wood called, before his 
visitor had reached the door. He was 
beginning to think that he was serious. “ Do 
you really mean what you say?” 

“ Undoubtedly. If you had been prepared 
to hold to your own offer, I was also ready to 
give you something of a guid pro guo. In 
the event of my defeat I was prepared to 
hold our engagement in abeyance until your 
daughter’s majority. In the event of my 
failure to make a creditable display I was 
prepared to break off the engagement 
altogether. And this with her acquiescence.” 

“That’s a guarantee anyway, if Mary con- 
firms what you say, that I won’t be made a 
fool of in my own pit without getting some 
change back. Now, my lad, you will have 
your chance. If between Sunday and Satur- 
day midnight you can howk as much coal as 
John Thomson, my working manager at 
Broomcross—howk, mind ye, no blasting— 
I'll take you into my business without a 
penny ; and from the day you marry my girl 
you shall have a third of the properties and 
a third of the profits.” 

“That is what I expected from you,” said 
Hay. “TI think it would be better for us to 
meet at the colliery to-morrow and arrange 
at which seams the hewing has to be per- 
formed and any other details. Will three 
o'clock suit you ?” 

“T’ll make it suit me,” Mr. Wood answered. 
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“T may as well tell you that John Thomson 
has beaten every man in Lanarkshire at 
coal-howking, and,” looking on Hay with 
undisguised contempt, “he'll make rings 
round a molly-coddle like you. Wouldn't 
you be as well now to go away home and to 
bed? You'll need a rest after this trying 
discussion.” 

“T am tired, certainly,” Hay drawled in 
retort, “of your uncouth impertinences. But 
I hope, when you and I are partners, to 
knock some breeding into you.” 

Early next morning Mr. Wood sent for 
Thomson, his oversman or working manager. 
A working manager’s duties are to take 
general supervision of the mine and miners, 
not to do manual labour except in excep- 
tional circumstances. Thomson had been 
promoted from the ranks two months pre- 
viously. <A giant among his fellows, fully 6ft. 
in height, and of strength proportionate, he 
looked fit to fight for a kingdom. He 
touched his cap as he approached his master, 
who was waiting for him at the pit-head. 

“Are you still able to use a pick?” Mr. 
Wood asked. 

He smiled the smile of a man who has 
confidence in his powers, as he answered :— 

‘T daresay I might, although I am out of 
practice. Have you a job for me?” 

“Aye, John. But he will be the softest 
mark you have ever had. You'll be ready to 
start at twelve on Sunday night, and go on 
till the end of the week unless he stops 
before that. I daresay any hutch-boy would 
beat him, but I’ll run no risks.” 

“Who is he, sir? ” Thomson asked. 

“A friend of Dr. McKinley. He has 
been running after my daughter. To stop 
his nonsense I said he could have her if he 
could do a week’s work against the best of 
my men. The young fop is willing to try. 
Say nothing of my daughter’s connection 
with the affair to anyone.” 

“Ts it that overdressed chap, with the 
light kid gloves?” the man asked, in- 


credulously. 
“That’s he. He will be here at three 
o'clock. I want you to be here then to fix 


on your workings for next week.” 

“ T'll be here then, sir,” Thomson answered. 
“ But either you are joking or the man is 
daft.” 

At three o’clock Mr. Wood introduced the 
opponents to each other. It was outside the 
cage. Hay at once offered his hand to 
Thomson, saying :— 

“T am certain we shall have a pleasant 
contest, and may the best man win.” 
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“MR. WOOD INTRODUCED THE OPPONENTS TO 
EACH OTHER.” 


The man touched his front lock. 

They descended some seventy fathoms 
into the earth, and walked along the dark 
passages illumined only by the fitful gleam of 
their lamps. They wandered from working 
to working before deciding at which part 
of the mine to hold the contest. In close 
proximity were seams of varying thickness, 
one 6%%4ft., one nearly 4ft., anda third, nearly 
3ft. They arranged that each man should 
work at the 6ft. seam until he had hewn three 
tons ; next at the 4ft. seam until he had pro- 
duced three more tons ; and then similarly at 
the 3ft. seam. Thence back to the 6ft. seam 
and round again. Not less than three tons 
was to be sent from any seam before the 
worker proceeded to that following. Any 
excess over three tons at any seam was to be 
credited to that particular seam in the round 
following. 

The men were to pick the coal and that 
only. They were to be allowed as many 
assistants as necessary to draw the coal when 
picked from their workings, and hutch-boys 
whose duty it is to attend to the little 
waggons in which coal is conveyed to the 
shaft bottom, whence to the surface to be 
weighed. 

“ Beastly dirty job, isn’t it?” Hay sighed, 
as he reached ferra firma. 

On Sunday afternoon, a few hours before 
the contest was timed to commence, Thom- 
son and a miner employed in the pit wherein 
Hay had served his novitiate walked along 
Broomcross main street. Thomson was 
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narrating the conditions of the match, and 
describing how cleverly they had fixed it up 
as a trial of strength, wherein the other man’s 
skill in blasting, if he had any, would be of 
no avail. They met Dr. Hay, who bowed to 
his opponent and passed on. 

“ D’ye ken that man?” asked Thomson’s 
friend. 

“ Aye, that’s him I was tellin’ ye of,” 
Thomson answered. 

The first speaker stood still, caught his 
sides, and laughed immoderately. When his 
merriment had subsided, he said :—- 

“ John Thomson, ye’re a bigger fule than 
I took ye for. Bar yersel’, there's no a better 
howker than him in the country. Aye, man, 
he’s got ye on to a fower and a three fit 
seam. ‘That’s where he has the best o’ a 
big, wechty man like yersel’. We could na’ 
fathom what a man o’ his stamp was daein’ 
in the Brandy pit.” 

The oversman took his friend straightway 
to Mr. Wood’s house, where he was subjected 
to a lengthy interrogation by the grim coal- 
master. 

“Thomson,” he said, before dismissing the 
men, “there’s a fifty-pound note for you if 
you win. It willbe the longest climb down 
of my life if you don’t.” 

“And what about me?” said his man. 
“T’ll never dare show face again if he beats 
me. I’ve hada heap o’ chaff to stand ere 
noo o’er my match wi’ the mannikin. Lor’ 
kens what it will be if he licks me.” 


II. 


In the depths of the earth at midnight I saw 
the competitors in that marvellous contest 
stripped for the fray. Never were two more 
splendid specimens of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
although of such widely different types, pitted 
against each other. The one meet model for 
a Hercules, the other for an Apollo. 

Henry Wood’s champion, John Thomson, 
was bared to the waist, revealing the massive 
chest, the powerful neck, and the great 
muscles of his arms. His nether limbs, like 
huge pillars, seemed ready to burst through 
the rough moleskins which garbed them. 
The square-jawed face with shaggy beard 
aptly completed the picture, the personifica- 
tion of brute strength. I gazed with admira- 
tion on the man as he twirled his heavy pick 
between the fingers of his right hand, thirty- 
five years old mayhap, still in his prime, 
strong and lusty. 

Beside him Hay was completely dwarfed. 
He was dressed in grey moleskin trousers, 
spotlessly clean, and a thin flannel sweater. 
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Even here he was neat and trim. It was a 
night for light clothing. In the open the 
atmosphere was close and murky ; in the mine 
the temperature was high. The change of 
clothing seemed to have changed the man. 
Along with his fashionable attire he had cast 
off that air of concentrated weariness, bored- 
ness, and listlessness which he habitually 
affected. His dress did not conceal the 
beauty of his figure. His wrist narrow, but 
strong as steel, swelled into a shapely fore- 
arm; his well-developed chest, without an 
ounce of superfluous flesh, tapered grace- 
fully to his waist. A picture of unconscious 
grace, he stood in easy pose leaning on his 
pick. 

In the dimly-lighted arch of coal other 
figures were grouped around the principals. 
Mr. Wood, Dr. Arthur McKinley, George 
Moore, the proprietor of a neighbouring 
mine, myself, and about half a score of 
miners who had descended to see the start 
and pass a parting jest with Thomson before 
his work of annihilation commenced. 

At one minute past twelve the men walked 
to their posts and stood ready to strike ; one 
minute later Mr. Wood shouted “Time!” 
and the picks were driven into the wall of 
coal. 

The contestants were out of sight of each 
other, working at different parts of the same 
seam of coal which, ten yards or so to the 
right of the main roadway, ran parallel with 
it. This was the 6ft. seam already re- 
ferred to in the con- 
ditions of the contest. 
Mr. Wood did not 
wait. Before leaving he 
asked Mr. Moore to act 
as his representative and 
see fair play. He, Dr. 
McKinley, and I, for a 
time, watched the men 
at work. ‘Thomson, with 
a heavy pick of over 
three pounds weight, did 
noble work. He had 
full scope in the deep 
seam for his great 
strength. Like a fury 
he worked, the splinters 
flying in all directions. 

“ What a devil to work 
he is,” said Moore. “No 
man in the county can come near him. 
For fifteen years at least he has met and 
routed the picked men of all the collieries in 
the district.” 

Hay was not making such rapid progress 
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as his doughty opponent. He used a pick 
of medium weight, fully half a pound lighter 
than Thomson’s. Working with steady 
swing, he was taking things more easily. 

Dr. McKinley said: “I only knew yester- 
day that Hay had been working for four 
months preparing for this. In a short contest 
it would be all Lombard Street to a china 
orange on Thomson; but at a week—we 
shall see. By Jove! He is a picture. 
Thomson resembles him as a dray horse a 
racehorse. Compare the symmetry of Hay’s 
form with Thomson’s ungainly structure, his 
narrow pelvis with Thomson’s_ unshapely 
haunches. Nor is Thomson the man he was 
two months ago. He is gross and fleshy ; 
he will tire; he won’t stay the distance. Hay 
will. I have rarely seen any man, even 
among professional strong men, equal to 
Thomson in muscular development; yet, 
weight for weight, Hay has pounds more of 
muscular energy at his command. Nothing 
is wasted in the economy of his frame.” 

“T agree with you, doctor,” I said. “I 
know nothing of coal-picking, but to my un- 
practised eye it is evident that Hay is using 
his weight in such a scientific manner that 
his muscles operate in beautiful harmony, 
while Thomson’s muscles do not work in the 
same unison—with him energy is wasted in 
overcoming opposing groups of muscles. He 
cannot continue at the pace for a week ; he 
may for a few hours—for a day, perhaps.” 

Moore did not appreciate our fine dis- 
tinctions, and incredu- 
lously shook his head as 
he said: “ Your man is 
plucky, but there is only 
one man in it.” 

We discussed the pro- 
babilities of the day’s 
output of each man. It 
was Mr. Moore’s opinion 
that, without blasting, an 
ordinary day’s hewing of 
one man in such seams 
might be computed at 
about three and a half 
tons—say, half a ton per 
hour. Anything in excess 
of seven or eight tons 
for the day would be 
phenomenal. 

At intervals we saw 
the hutches or trolleys containing the product 
of the contestants as they whirled along the 
narrow rails to the shaft bottom, whence they 
were taken to the top and there weighed by 
a checker specially put on for the match. 
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At ten minutes to three, Thomson emerged 
from his working. Such a man was he that, 
in that brief space of time, he had performed 
nearly an average day’s work. Exulting in 
his strength, he squared his broad shoulders, 
and inflated his great chest as, black and 
perspiring, but unwearied, he passed us on 
his way to the smaller stratum of coal. 

Meantime Dr. Hay was sitting on a flat 
piece of coal sipping home-made beef-tea 
from a common tin flask. 

“Well, how goes it, doctor?” I asked. 

“All right. I’ve done two tons.” 

“Thomson has already finished his first 
spell,” said Moore. 

“That I quite anticipated,” said Hay. 
“When I think of the years he has spent 
underground I am lost in admiration of the 
man. I shall never, while I live, forget that 
picture at midnight, with him the centre- 
piece.” 

“Do you think you have any chance 
against him ?” Moore inquired. 

“ Not if he uses his strength intelligently,” 
Hay answered. “If he conserves it and is 
not unduly hampered in the narrow seams, 
my prospect of success is very remote. By 
the way, McKinley, I am having a chop sent 
down at six o'clock. Would you mind call- 
ing at the cottage, and asking the woman to 


send a pail of hot water, soap, and a clean 
towel along with it, and with all my meals ?” 

“Certainly, old chap,” McKinley answered. 
“ Parker and I have arranged to act as joint 


stewards in the purveying. We shall see you 
properly fed.” 

“ Thanks, very much,” Hay said. “ And 
now, gentlemen, my time is up. Not another 
word will you drag out of me until six o’clock.” 

With that he lifted the pick and resumed 
his task. 

As we left him Moore said: “I believe 
that Wood’s manner to your friend has been 
a little abrupt. Until last night he looked 
on Hay’s challenge as downright nonsense.” 

“Pardon me,” Dr. McKinley interrupted. 
“Dr. Hay made no challenge. He merely 
accepted Mr. Wood’s offer.” 

“Certainly. I put it wrongly. Wood has 
no idea how Hay will shape, but by facing 
the music he has already gone up 100 
per cent. ir his estimation.” Raising his 
voice he continued, excitedly : “ He deserves 
to pull it off, and I hope he will. I like to 
see a man appreciate a rival as he does. No 
bounce with him. I believe you have taken 
their measure. If Thomson is not careful 
he will run himself to a standstill. There is 
no leaving Broomcross for me until the 
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finish. 
from ? 
doctor.” 

“ He has engaged a room for the week at 
a cottage near the pit-mouth,” the doctor 
replied. 

Hay completed his three tons at 4.20. 
At six he had a wash and breakfast. 

“Would you care to know how Thomson 
is doing?” Moore asked him. 

“TI would rather not. I might be enticed 
into attempting too much. I have asked my 
friends here to let me know on Wednesday 
how he stands, but not before,” he answered. 

“ Capital!” Moore ejaculated. “ Now, if 
you want anything just say the word.” 

“There is one favour that I have to ask,” 
Hay answered. “For the last hour or more 
the miners have been coming about making 
remarks. They mean nothing by it, but I 
would prefer to have it stopped.” 

“That you shall,” said Wood. “I'll see 
that none except those who have business 
here come into either your or Thomson’s 
workings. Progress made can always be 
ascertained from the checker.” 

At half-past six the doctor recommenced. 
He took it leisurely at first in order not to 
retard digestion. 

The stoppage of spectators was a small 
thing in itself, yet unintentionally Hay had 
scored a point over his opponent, who always 
put in better work in the midst of a sympa- 
thetic, applauding crowd. 

Thomson meantime was making rapid 
headway. The redoubtable champion had 
also formulated a plan of campaign which 
might have proved successful against a man 
of ordinary calibre. His design was to put 
in a day’s work of such astounding extent 
that his rival, seeing the hopelessness of his 
case, would abandon the contest. If that 
scheme failed, he must go on until the end, 
or until his opponent retired. While he 
realized that he might have some trouble 
with his man, the result, in his mind, was 
never for a moment in doubt. But he saw 
no reason for doing heavy work for a week if 
he could earn his #50 in a day. Naturally, 
in the shallower seam, his progress was less 
speedy. But even there, where the swing of 
his great pick was curtailed, so fast he 
wrought, that at eight o’clock, when, stretch- 
ing out his great body, he emerged into the 
open, the second quantum of three tons stood 
to his credit. For eight hours he had toiled 
incessantly without food or sustenance, save 
an occasional draught of a mixture of 
stout and ale—not, by the way, the usual 


Where are Hay’s meals coming 
I understood he was your guest, 
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miner’s drink while at work. Thomson, too, 
breakfasted in the mine. His meal con- 
sisted of several cups of tea and three huge 
slices of fat bacon. A crowd of miners 
gathered round their oft-tried hero, and his 
soul feasted on their admiration and flattery. 

It was known now that Dr. Hay was a 
miner of some skill, who had learned as 
much of coal-hewing in a few months as 
most men in a lifetime. All sorts of rumours 
as to the great issue at stake were in circulation, 
but the secret was well kept, and the mystery 
of it added zest to the entertainment. A 
Lanarkshire miner loves a bit of sport as 
much as any man. Defeat for their man was 
out of the question, but they hoped to see a 
stiff struggle to a finish. 

Breakfast over, Thomson resumed, leading 
by nearly a ton and a half. He now entered 
upon the most arduous part of the task. 
Crouching down, with body tense, he hewed 
into the coal with sharp staccato strokes. It 
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was work ill-suited for a man of his build ; 
his great size was all against him. ‘The 
inability to put in his best work was a source 
of continual mental irritation. 

In the first stage the hutches with loads of 
eight hundredweight or so were sent out at 
intervals of less than half an hour. Now 
an hour elapsed between each. Hour after 
hour he laboured with never a thought of 
food or rest. At three o’clock, when he heard 
from his hutch-boy that his score stood at 
9 tons rcwt., he heaved a mighty sigh of relief 
and left his working. 

Again he was flattered to his heart’s content. 
Do you wonder? Hero-worship—the adora- 
tion of physical strength—will never die. 
From Land’s End to John-o’-Groats the 
country then was ringing with one name— 
Kitchener. “Pooh!” his fellows thought. 
“Who would place Lord Kitchener on a 
level with John Thomson?” 
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A meal of coarse indigestible food, and he 
commenced another round. What a delight 
to the man the freedom once more to cleave 
the air with great sweeps of his pick 
instead of nibbling in a 3ft. seam. Hours 
ahead of his opponent, the match was surely 
his. Hay would never have the temerity, he 
thought, to persevere for another day. At 
nine o’clock he entered the 4ft. seam. By 
midnight his reckoning was 13 tons 8cwt., 
the equivalent of a usual day’s work of three 
strong men—a feat without parallel. He 
knocked off for a few hours. On the checker 
saying to him that Hay had finished for the 
day at ten o’clock with ro tons 4cwt. to his 
credit, he asked if he meant to come back. 

“ He’s coming back right enough. He 
can stand a lot of gruelling yet, John,” the 
checker answered. “ He'll be here at four 
o'clock.” 

**So will I, then,” Thomson said. 

In the morning the rivals arrived 
within a few minutes of each other. 
The young doctor the earlier, fresh 
and fit, with a clean suit of clothing. 
To save his hands he wore gloves with 
the fingers cut off. In the week he 
wore out a dozen pairs. Both went 
straight to work. Thomson was rather 
stiff after the twenty-four hours’ spell, 
but the stiffness soon wore off. A 
continuation of his previous day’s 
form was impossible, but he continued 
to do great work. His master was 
down early. 

“ He is a harder nut to crack than 
we thought,” he said to him, while 

Thomson was breakfasting. 

“ Aye, that he is,” was all his answer. 
Already he was beginning to think that his 
fifty pounds would be hardly earned. 

Without trace of braggadocio, Hay was 
quietly self-confident. Clean and neat, so 
far as his occupation permitted, undaunted 
by the long lead of his opponent, he kept 
steadily on. 

Mr. Moore, McKinley, and I were again 
in company when’ the coal-master accosted 
us. 

“Has Hay any chance whatever? Does 
he know how much leeway he has to re- 
cover ?” he asked. 

“There’s a long road yet to travel,” Moore 
replied. “I should not care to venture an 
opinion on the result. He is working to 
schedule—has a time-table made up for the 
week. He knows that Thomson is a long 
way ahead, but not the extent of his lead.” 
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On through that day and the following, 
with six hours’ sleep, and an occasional 
pause for food. About half-past nine on 
Wednesday evening, as he neared the end of 
his third complete round, Hay asked for a 
table showing each day’s progress. At ten 
o'clock McKinley and I accompanied him 
to the cottage. After a wash and rub down 
with embrocation he went into the figures. 
The state prepared by the checker showed the 
progress of the men thus :— 


THOMSON. Hay. 

Tons. Cwrt. Tons. 
Monday - ue SS > - & 4 
Tuesday (18hrs.) ... 8 o ae 8 8 
Wednesday({ ., )... JF I ws 8 


Cwt. 


eee «wn DS a 2 I 

The table showed also a comparison of the 
working time at each seam. Thomson’s 
record for the large seam 
was throughout better than 
the doctor’s. At the medium 
they were about level, while 
at the narrow seam the posi- 
tions at the high seam were 
reversed. 

“Two tons and a_ half 
to the bad, and Thomson 
going weaker,” Hay said, 
when he had examined the 
sheet. “I did not expect 
him to have such a com- 
manding lead. What a 
marvel he is. _ Still, the 
advantage is more apparent 
than real. I start fresh at 
the 6ft.-seam ; he will be 
at the 4ft. seam immedi- 
ately.” Jumping into bed 
while he spoke, “I am 
awfully obliged to you 
fellows for helping me. I 
hope we shall pull it off: Good-night.” 

In two minutes he was sleeping soundly. 


Ill. 


On Thursday morning at four o’clock the 


men were again at their posts. Hay, as 
usual, without trace of weariness, clean and 
spick. He gained steadily on his opponent, 
who now saw the necessity of changing his 
tactics. Perceiving that he was running him- 
self to a standstill, Thomson resolved to take 
it more easily and recuperate for a little, even 
if Hay should get level in the interim. If 
so, then he, fresh, he thought, would meet 
Hay, tired, and by again running right away 
—_ him he would take the heart out of 
im. 


“AT ALL HOURS OF THE DAY 
INQUIRES CAME.” 
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And now the one absorbing theme in 
Broomcross and surrounding collieries was 
the match. | At all hours of the day inquirers 
came to the pit-head. The most exaggerated 
rumours were current. It was known that Miss 
Wood received a builetin twice daily, and it 
had become common report that she 
was the prize, as undoubtedly in a tale of 
fiction she would have been. The air of 
mystery which still enshrouded it gave addi- 
tional relish to the conflict. The state of 
the scores, which gradually crept closer, 
pointed to an exciting finish, Hay was 
making even better progress than on the 
opening day. Overhauling Thomson so 
rapidly, he began to conceive that it was all 
over—that it was unnecessary to hold any- 
thing in reserve for the days to follow. He 
might have fallen into Thomson’s trap but 

for the folly of the latter, 
who gave his scheme away 
to the men, from whom we 
in turn heard it. There- 
after the doctor hewed with 
more regard to the future. 
The scores for the day, 
when at 10 p.m. they again 
laid aside their picks for six 
hours, were :— 

Thomson—6 tons 2cwt. 

Hay—8 tons 6cwt. 


Total for four days :— 
Thomson—35 tons 15cwt. 
Hay—35 tons 7cwt. 


On Friday morning 
Thomson completed his 
fourth round of the three 
seams at 4.40, Hay at 5.30. 
The rest had profited the 
Broomcross champion, who 
sent the splinters flying in 
his best style. He rushed out 
his three tons from the 6ft. seam in about 
three hours and a half, as against Hay’s four 
hours and a quarter. General opinion was 
against the doctor. It was forgotten that 
Thomson always had the advantage at the 
wide seam, Hay at the narrow. There was 
practically no work done in the mine, the 
miners being too much engaged in watching 
for the hutches of the pair. 

In the second seam there was little between 
the men. Thomson continued to maintain 
his lead. In the 3ft. seam, if anywhere, lay 
Hay’s salvation. He entered it an hour 
and a half behind Thomson. A change 
came o’er the scene. The young doctor’s 
loads came out the oftener; his score 
steadily crept up. At 9.45 he was level. 
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At ten, Dr. McKinley asked if he intended 
stopping for the day. 

“No, no,” he answered, a shade of impa- 
tience in his tone. “I shall go right on to 
the finish now. This seam is my trump card ; 
I must play it.” 

Hay completed his fifth round a few 
minutes after midnight, Thomson thirty-five 
minutes later. For the sake of comparison I 
give the scores at ten o’clock :— 


Hay. THOMSON. 
i errr 8 tons 19cwt. 8 tons r1ocwt. 
Total for five days 44 tons 6cwt. ... 44 tons 5cwt. 


What must have been their sensations as 
in semi-darkness through the long hours of 
that night these men, weary but determined, 
hewed on ! 

At six o’clock on Saturday morning—the 
last day of that memorable contest — Mr. 
Wood joined Mr. Moore, McKinley, and 
myself. We three had seldom been apart 
during the week. Already more than two 
hundred souls were in the mine, all deeply 
absorbed in the varying fortunes of the 
game. Not a man among them would 
handle pick, or jumper, or blasting charge 
that day. In little groups, some in work- 
ing, some in holiday, attire, they stood 
discussing the situation. I have said that 
they longed for a stiff struggle. Surely they 
had their wish. What was boxing match or 
Cup-tie final to this? Hours of thrilling 
excitement, and the issue still hanging in the 
balance. All through that long night the 
contestants had toiled, both sadly in need of 
rest, but each fearful to stay his hand for 
an instant. For ten hours or more the- 
advantage on either side had never exceeded 
a quarter of a ton; and now at this crucial 
stage, while Hercules led by exactly four 
hundredweight, the advantage was neutralized 
for the reason that they were about to move 
to the narrower seams, where Hay always 
recovered lost ground. 

The severity of the struggle was plainly 
evident. Thomson was as if dazed. His 
blows lacked the old fire. Yet in his 
exhausted condition he was doing good 
work on the black wall. At the beginning he 
had held his body rigid; in his weakness he 
swung himself forward with each blow, and 
so utilized his weight, as Hay had done 
throughout. His girth seemed to have 
shrunk. While he had acted as oversman 
his hands had lost some of their horniness. 
Raw and bleeding now, they must have caused 
him intense suffering, but still with heroic 
pluck and resolution he struggled on. 

Hay was using a fresh pick, weighing only 

Vol. xvii.--100. 
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a pound and three-quarters, the lightest he 
could lay handson. His agility, his litheness, 
were gone. The terrible strain of that 
stretch of twenty-six hours had told severely 
upon him, in the pink of condition though 
he was. His face was black with grit, his 
eyes bloodshot. He worked unevenly, with- 
out the former rhythmical swing. 

Of the two Thomson seemed to be in 
sorrier plight, but there was little to choose 
between them. 

“What do you think of your son-in-law 
now?” Moore asked Wood. “Is he man 
enough for you ?” 

“By Heaven,” Wood answered, clapping 
his knee with his right hand to emphasize 
his statement, “I’d sooner my girl marry him 
than a king. And she shall too, before the 
year is out.” He wheeled round and spoke 
to McKinley. “Tell me, doctor, will this 
harm him? If so, I’ll stop it now.” 

“Not a bit. He will be all right by 
Monday,” the doctor replied. “He was in 
perfect training when he started. If you stop 
it, you will have to give him his partnership, 
you know.” 

“ He has earned that already, and a hand- 
some apology to boot. Thomson, too, his 
fifty pounds.” 

Moore said here: “ You can’t expect him 
to do a miner’s work again—can you, Wood ? 
If you stop it now, nobody will be satisfied. 
If he wins, and he ought to, he’ll be the 
most popular mine-owner on Clydeside. 
Mark my words that, when a strike is on 
the carpet, he'll have more influence than 
any three miner’s agents. He may save you 
and all of us thousands of pounds in the 
future. The doctor can keep his eye on 
them, and if he scents danger for either, 
stop it.” 

Thomson had now gone to the medium 
seam, and in a few minutes Dr. Hay sent 
his last hutch-load from the 6ft. way. 

“ How much is he ahead ?” he asked us. 

“ Half an hour,” the doctor replied. 

“T’ll risk twenty minutes for a wash and 
some breakfast,” he said. “I must apologize, 
gentlemen, for my disreputable appearance.” 

He breakfasted on coffee, soft-boiled eggs, 
and toast, and, handicapped by fifty-five 
minutes, began the stern chase. 

How eagerly every man in the pit looked 
out for the hutch-boys wheeling their precious 
loads, and plied the lads for gossip of their 
chiefs. Excitement waxed intenser as the 
hours ran on. Slowly but steadily the 
champion was being overhauled, the doctor’s 
hutches coming out the faster. Who could 
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foretell the ultimate result? Thomson was 
still favourite with his fellows, but the game 
was anybody’s. 

At ten o’clock the full score stood :— 

49 tons 9cwt. 
Hay ve 49 tons 3cwt. 

At noon Thomson had fifty tons to his 
credit ; Hay, 3cwt. less. 

Hay rested occasionally, Thomson never. 
Even his food he swallowed to the accom- 
paniment of the pick. At half-past one his 
hutch-boy told him that Hay was leading. 
He drank a glass of brandy and washed 
away the taste with a long draught of beer. 
Invigorated for a time, he hewed to such 
good purpose that once more he gave his 
rival the go-by. 

Two-forty saw him in the narrowest seam. 
Hay followed in fifteen minutes. At four 
o'clock the game, as near as could be, stood 
all square, both utterly fagged out, but 
striving on as if for life and death. Another 
dose of his medicine, and Thomson regained 
supremacy, only to be 
dispossessed of the 
lead in an hour. 

In a fever of ex- 
pectancy the crowd 
waited on. Would one 
or both of these giants 
of the mine collapse 
before the midnight 
hour, and which? 
Could this mad struggle 
continue, and who 
would emerge victor- 
ious ? 

At six o’clock Hay 
sat, resting. A hutch- 
load from his and 
Thomson's workings 
had gone simultane 
ously to the pit-head. 
His hutch-boy reported 
that he held a_ lead 
of 2cwt. His head was 
swimming, he was wofully exhausted. In 
his dire distress he had one comfort. His 
opponent was, at least, in as sorry plight 
as he. Ten minutes’ rest he would allow 
himself, and then on again so long as he 
could handle his pick. 

Even as he rested Thomson’s huge form, 
crouching to avoid the roof, came staggering 
in. He half fell, half sat, down beside Hay. 

“T’m beat. I canna lift my pick,” he said, 
mournfully. “I give you best. Will you 
shake hands, sir ?” 

They shook. 


Thomson 


The match was ended. 


* THOMSON'S HUGE FORM CAME 
STAGGERING IN.” 
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They sat in silence for five minutes, pulling 
themselves together before leaving the low- 
ceiled working. A crowd of men collected 
as they came into the deeper passage. The 
quartette, of which I formed one, pressed 
forward in time to hear Thomson, half a sob 
in his voice, addressing the miners :-— 

“I’m beat,” he said. “I’ve met my 
better. Give him three cheers, my lads.” 

I vow there wasn’t a man who heard that 
short speech who did not deem Thomson 
greater in defeat than in victory. 

It is something to remember how those 
miners gave tongue and cheered victor and 
vanquished, while the vault of coal echoed 
and re-echoed the swelling sounds until it 
seemed like a roll of thunder. 

After Thomson, Mr. Wood was first to 
congratulate Hay. He had a hurried confer- 
ence with him and Thomson, at the end of 
which he spoke to his men. 

“‘ Now, my men,” he said, “ we don’t want 
to have the roof tumbling down about our 

heads. But I ask you 
all to come to the 
Broomcross Hall at 
eight to-night to meet 
your new master. We'll 
have a smoke and a 
song, and drink his 
health.” 

Hay went from the 
mine to Dr. Mc- 
Kinley’s, where a hot 
bath and a rub down 
with embrocation took 
much of the stiffness 
out of his limbs. A 
pick-me-up which his 
host composed, and 
insisted on his taking, 
pulled him round 
wonderfully. Dressed, 
he was in appearance 

_ the old Hay—the Hay 
I had met four months 
The only difference was in his 


previously. 
hands, which had lost some of their whiteness. 


Before proceeding to Mr. Wood’s im- 
promptu smoker we had tea in. Dr. McKinley’s 
half-parlour, half-smoking room—altogether 
snuggery. 

“Ah, Hay!” said Dr. McKinley. “You 
are indeed a lucky man. Two partnerships 
fairly and squarely earned in one short week. 
How do you think you will hit it with old 
Wood? As to the partnership with Miss 
Wood, there can only be one result—happi- 
ness to both.” 
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“The surest foundation for a successful 
partnership,” Hay replied, “ is mutual respect. 
I have, I think, earned Wood’s respect now. 
I have throughout appreciated his sterling 
worth. He has attained his present position 
through hard, honest work. Any personal 
rudeness was because of his exceeding fear 
lest his daughter should be gathered in by an 
impecunious fortune-hunter. We must re- 
member that she is his only child, and make 
allowance. It is——” 

But here a maid, a grin on her face and a 
coin in her hand, opened the door of the 
room, and Mr. Wood walked in. 

“It’s almost beyond belief,” the coal king 
said, after a long look at his son-in-law-elect. 
“ Here you are, just as if you had come out 
of a band-box. No offence, my lad-—we are 
all friends here. Well, Dr. Hay, I owe you 
the biggest apology that I can think of, and 
I’m hanged if I know what to say. You are 
a gentleman, and, what I value more, you’ve 
proved yourself a man, and I’m prouder than 
I can tell you to think that you’re to marry 
my girl and join me in the business. . I will 


apologize to you to-night for all the hard 
things I’ve said of you to Thomson and the 
men, and after that I hope you'll let bygones 
be bygones, doctor, and we'll have a wedding 


as soon as you like.” 

“T have a better plan than that,” Hay 
replied. “ Let bygones be bygones now. 
lhe fault was on both sides, and, confound 
it all, I’ll not have my private affairs discussed 
by all the village. Just be a dutiful father- 
in-law for once and say no more about it. 
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Don’t you think that the choice of the happy 
day should rest with Mary ?” 

“ You are right, my boy. I brought her with 
me to help me through with it. She is in the 
drawing-room waiting for you. Ten minutes 
only, though! We are due at the hall, then.” 

The doctor needed:no second bidding. 

“ Oh,. Colin,” Miss Wood said, five 
minutes later, her “face covered with rosy 
blushes. “I knew you.would win, and I’m 
sure the dad wished all the week that you 
would. When it was finished he drove 
home at a gallop. You know what a terrible 
man he is. I dare‘not disobey him. He 
made* me promise to ask you to marry me 
beford ‘the end of the year.” 

““And why not, sweetheart mine?” he 
answered. ‘“ Please the old dad and make 
me supremely happy by fixing the day now.” 

Miss Wood was a dutiful daughter, her 
lover’s arguments were irresistible, and she 
named a certain day of Christmas-week. 

At eight o’clock the village hall was densely 
packed. Mr. Wood and a few friends were 
on the platform, The mine-owner occupied 
a central seat. Colin Hay sat at his right 
hand, Thomson, both hands bandaged, at 
his left. When the glasses were charged 
and the pipes filled, Mr. Wood introduced 
them to his future partner and son-in-law 
amid cheering prolonged and indescribable. 
He told them in a few words sufficient of 
how the contest had arisen to cast a glamour 
over Dr. Hay for the remainder of his days. 

John Thomson was an honoured guest at 
the wedding. 





Made of Money. 


By GEORGE DOLLAR. 


Illustrations from Photos. by Geo. Newnes, Limited. 


THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 
Made of macerated money, value $10,000 (£2,000). 


OME men, it is said, are made 
of money. The men pictured 
in these pages certainly are. 
But whoever heard of cats, 
dogs, shoes, birds, hats, jugs, 
and monuments being made 
It seems ridiculous, but the few 


of money ? 
words that follow, as well as the pictures 


LINCOLN. 
Estimated value $10,000 (£2,000). 


of these embodiments of wealth, may be 
accepted as truth. 

To put the thing in a nutshell, they are 
made entirely from the macerated pulp of 
condemned American paper money. A one- 
legged soldier of the late Civil War, Mr. 
Henry Martin, of Anacostia, District of 
Columbia, has been making them for about 


PRESIDENT MCKINLEY. 
Value $10,000 (£2,000). 

















eighteen years, turning out 
a hundred a day, and con- 
suming two tons of pulpa 
year. Two or three million 
have thus been manufac- 
tured, and have been sold 
to visitors in Washington 
and elsewhere. The little 
souvenirs, in fact, stare 
at you from nearly every 
window in the Capitol, and 
the ten or fifteen cents for 
which they sell apiece has 
made them a most popular 
and curious memento of a 
Washington trip. 

Some time ago we re- 
produced in our “ Curiosi- 
ties” department a bust of 
George Washington manu- 
factured from this pulp. 


MADE OF 


PUSSY. 


MONE Y. 





Value $2,000 (£400). 


The likeness was very striking, and the 
bust pleased the public. Washington, 
therefore, was 





PUSSY 
Value $2,000 (£400). 


quickly fol- 
lowed by busts 
of the more 
noteworthy 
Presidents, two 
of whom— Lin- 
coln and Mc- 
Kinley—are re- 
produced here- 
with. They sold 
extensively. 
But Mr. Martin, 
in the last year 
or two, has hit 
upon the happy 
idea of repre- 


senting the buildings of Washington. His 


little view of the Capitol, 
mounted with coloured 
ribbon, is a pretty piece of 
work. Not the least in- 
teresting thing about it, 
moreover, is the fact that its 
8 x 5in. surface represents 
$10,000 in money. 

The stuff in Lincoln and 
McKinley represents 
$20,000, the cat in the 
basket represents $2,000, 
and the insignificant feline 
represents a like amount of 
good dollar bills in her fat 
little body. The jug is 
estimated at $5,000, the 
Cinderella slipper at $5,000, 
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and the Harrison hat, 
which figured so comically 
in the campaign of 1888, is 
estimated at $5,000 also. 
“The Bird o’ Freedom ” 
spreads her wings with 
pride — possibly because 
she feels the $4,000 worth 
of good stuff inside her; 
and the Washington monu- 
ment which concludes the 
article contains redeemed 
and macerated greenbacks 
to the tune of $8,ov0. 
Small wonder that the man 
who buys one of these 
souvenirs for a dime should 
feel for the moment a 


heavy responsibility in 
carrying so much wealth 
away. 


Little attempt is made to be artistic in 


they are sold. 


these figures on account of the trifle at which 
The manufacturer makes the 








THE JUG. 
Value $5,000 (£1,000). 


Value 


CINDERELLA'S SLIPPER. 


$5,000 (£1,000). 


designs himself and moulds them with his 
own machinery. 


The pulp is obtained from 
the Treasury Department. 

The redemption division 
of that department has 
charge, among other things, 
of exchanging old money 
for new, the old money 
coming from banks in all 
parts of the United States 
and from Sub-Treasuries 
in several cities. The prin- 
ciple of redemption is 
simple. Every old dollar 
received means that a new 
one must be paid out, and 
for a new dollar paid out 
an old one must have been 
received. 

The career of a rejected 
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dollar from redemption to 
destruction is interesting. 
It <« with others in 
sealed packages, which are 
counted, and then put up 
in new packages each con- 
taining one hundred bills. 
our big holes are then 
punched in each package. 
A huge knife now cuts the 
package lengthwise, and 
the sections are sent to 
two different officials for 
verification. 


mes 


and counter- 
checking by dif. 
ferent officials in 
order that abso- 
lute accuracy may 
be _ established. 
The experts are 
constantly on the 
look-out for 
counterfeits, and 
withall this super- 
vision by different 
trained eyes, it 
rare that a 
counterfeit or a 
When all is done, 
ready for its 
conversion into pulp. 
The macerator, a large 
spherical receptacle of 
steel, contains water and 
a number of closely 
joined knives, which in 
their revolution grind the 
money an excessive 
fineness. Every day at 
one o'clock three officials 
meet at the macerator, 
and the condemned 
money is placed therein. 
The operation thus goés 
on from day to day. The 
officials unlock the mac 
erator and the liquid 
pulp falls to be drained 
in a pit below. The 
residue, a wet and whitish- 
grey mass, is then disposed 


1s 
raised 
the 


iS final 


to 


THE 


note 
mass of money 


From beginning to end, in fact, 
the whole process is nothing but checking 


1S 
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HARRISON HAT. 
Value $5,000 (£1,000). 


souvenirs which 


THE AMERICAN EAGLE. 
Value $4,000 (£800). 


missed. 


THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT, 
Value $8,000 (£1,600). 
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of, either to be sold for 
book - binders’ boards or for 
the souvenirs here shown. 
The characteristic green 
colour of the money has 
disappeared, and nothing 
remains of the greenback 
in the souvenir except an 
occasional letter. or 
number partly destroyed 
which figured in some one 
of the bills. Notwithstand- 
ing the millions of these 
have been manufactured— 


representing, as they do, billions of money 


—the output of 
pulp in this form 
is but a tittle 
compared with 
the total output of 
macerated pulp. 
The capacity of 
the macerator is 
one ton, and the 
average amount 
destroyed each 
day is $1,000,000. 
The largest 
amount ever de- 


stroyed in one day was $151,000,000, con- 
sisting of national bank-notes and 


United 
States bonds. This oc- 
curred on June 27, 1894. 
In early days the con- 
demned money was 
burned, but owing to 
the impossibility of put- 
ting every bill beyond 
the possibility of detec- 
tion, the macerator was 
adopted. 

To-day it would be 
impossible for the most 
skilful manipulator to 
make a_five-dollar bill 
out of one of these 
souvenirs. 

This, of course, does 
not include the dealers, 
who have already 
made lots out of them 
on account of their 
popularity. 





aa HIS is the tale of the wonders 

WS) that befell on the evening of 

the 11th of December, when 

they did what they were told 

not to do. You may think 

that you know all the un- 

pleasant things that could possibly happen 

to you if you are disobedient, but there 

are some things which even you do not 
know, and they did not know them either. 

Their names were George and Jane. 

There werg no fireworks that year on Guy 
Fawkes’ Day, because the heir to the throne 
was not well. He was cutting his first tooth, 
and that is a very anxious time for any 
person—even fora Royal one. He was really 
very poorly, so that fireworks would have 
been in the worst possible taste, even at 
Land’s End or in the Isle of Man, whilst in 
Forest Hill, which was the home of Jane and 
George, anything of the kind was quite out 
of the question. Even the Crystal Palace, 
empty-headed as it is, felt that this was no 
time for Catherine-wheels. 

But when the Prince had cut his tooth, 
rejoicings were not only admissible but 
correct, and the 11th of December was 
proclaimed firework day. All the people 
were most anxious to show their loyalty, and 


NESBIT. 


So 


to enjoy themselves at the same time. 
there were fireworks and torchlight proces- 
sions, and set-pieces at the Crystal Palace, 
with “ Blessings on our Prince” and “ Long 


Live our Royal Darling” in different 
coloured fires; and the most private of 
boarding schools had a half-holiday ; and 
even the children of plumbers and authors 
had tuppence each given them to spend as 
they liked. 

George and Jane had sixpence each—and 
they spent the whole amount in a “golden 
rain,” which would not light for ever so long, 
and, when it did light, went out almost at 
once, so they had to look at the fireworks in 
thg gardens next door, and at the ones at 
the Crystal Palace, which were very glorious 
indeed. 

All their relations had colds in their 
heads, so Jane and George were allowed 
to go out into the garden alone to let off 
their firework. Jane had put on her fur 
cape and her thick gloves, and her hood 
with the silver-fox fur on it which was made 
out of mother’s old muff; and George had 
his overcoat with the three capes, and his 
comforter, and father’s sealskin travelling cap 
with the pieces that come down over your 
ears. 
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It was dark in the garden, but the fireworks 
all about made it seem very gay, and though 
the children were cold they were quite sure 
that they were enjoying themselves. 

They got up on the fence at the end of 
the garden to see better; and then they 
saw, very far away, where the edge of the 
dark world is, a shining line of straight, 
beautiful lights arranged in a row, as if they 
were the spears carried by a fairy army. 

“Oh, how pretty,” said Jane. “I wonder 
what they are. It looks as if the fairies 
were planting little shining baby poplar 
trees, and watering them with liquid light.” 

“Liquid fiddlestick!” said George. He 
had been to school, so he knew that these 
were only the Aurora Borealis, or Northern 
Lights. And he said so. 

“But what ¢s the Rory Bory what’s-its- 
name?” asked Jane. “ Who lights it, and 
what's it there for?” 

George had to own that he had not learnt 
that. 

“ But I know,” said he, “ that it has some- 
thing to do with the Great Bear, and the 
Dipper, and the Plough, and Charles’s 
Wain.” 

“ And what are they ?” asked Jane. 

“Oh, they’re the surnames of some of the 
star families. There goes a jolly rocket,” 
answered George, and Jane felt as if she 
almost understood about the star families. 

The fairy spears of light twinkled and 
gleamed : they were much prettier than the 
big, blaring, blazing bonfire that was smoking 
and flaming and s™uttering in the next-door- 
but-one garden—prettier even than the 
coloured fires at the Crystal Palace. 

“IT wish we could see them nearer,” Jane 
said. “I wonder if the star families are nice 
families—the kind that mother would like us 
io go to tea with, if we were little stars ?” 

“They aren’t that sort of families at all, 
Silly,” said her brother, kindly trying to 
explain. “I only said ‘families’ because a 
kid like you wouldn’t have understood if I'd 
said constel and, besides, I’ve for- 
gotten the end of the word. Anyway, the 
stars are all up in the sky, so you can’t go to 
tea with them.” 

“No,” said Jane ; 
stars.” 

“ But we aren’t,” said George. 

“No,” said Jane, with a sigh. 


“T said if we were little 


“T know 


that. I’m not so stupid as you think, 
George. But the Tory Bories are some- 
where at the edge. Couldn’t we go and see 
them ?” 


“Considering you’re eight, you haven't 
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his 


boots 
“Tt’s 


much sense.” George kicked 
against the paling to warm his toes. 
half the world away.” 

“Tt looks very near,” said Jane, hunching 
up her shoulders to keep her neck warm. 

“ They’re close to the North Pole,” said 
George. “Look here—I don’t care a straw 
about the Aurora Borealis, but I shouldn’t 
mind discovering the North Pole : it’s awfully 
difficult and dangerous, and then you come 
home and write a book about it with a lot of 
pictures, and everybody says how brave you 
are.” 

Jane got off the fence. 

“Oh, George, /7/’s,” she said. 
never have such a chance again 
by ourselves —and quite late, too.” 

“T’d go right enough if it wasn’t for you,” 
George answered, gloomily, “ but you know 
they always say I lead you into mischief-— 
and if we went to the North Pole we should 
get our boots wet, as likely as not, and you 
remember what they said about not going on 
the grass.” | 

“ They said the /awn,” said Jane. “We're 
not going on the awn. Oh, George, do, do 
let’s. It doesn’t look so very far—we could 
be back before they had time to get dread- 
fully angry.” 

“ All right,” said George, “but mind Z 
don’t want to go.” 

So off they went. They got over the fence, 
which was very cold and white and shiny 
because it was beginning to freeze, and on 
the other side of the fence was somebody 
else’s garden, so they got out of that as 
quickly as they could, and beyond that was 
a field where there was another big bonfire, 
with people standing round it who looked 
quite black. 

“It’s like Indians,” said George, and 
wanted to stop and look, but Jane pulled him 
on, and they passed by the bonfire and got 
through a gap in the hedge into another field 

a dark one ; and far away, beyond quite a 
number of other dark fields, the Northern 
Lights shone and sparkled and twinkled. 

Now, during the winter the Arctic regions 
come much farther south than they are 
marked on the map. Very few people know 
this, though you would think they could tell 
it by the ice in the jugs of a morning. And 
just when George and Jane were starting for 
the North Pole, the Arctic regions had come 
down very nearly as far as Forest Hill, so 
that, as the children walked on, it grew colder 
and colder, and presently they saw that the 
fields were covered with snow, and there were 
great icicles hanging from all the hedges and 


“We shall 
all alone 


? 
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gates. And the Northern Lights still seemed 
some way off. 

They were crossing a very rough, snowy 
field when Jane first noticed the animals. 
There were white rabbits and white hares, and 
all sorts and sizes of white birds, and some 
larger creatures in the shadows of the hedges 
which Jane was sure were wolves and bears. 

“ Polar bears and Arctic wolves, of course 
I mean,” she said, for she did not want 
George to think her 
stupid again. 

There was a great 
hedge at the end of 
this field, all covered 
with snow and icicles ; 
but the children 
found a place where 
there was a hole, 
and as no bears or 
wolves seemed to be 
just in that part. of 
the hedge, they crept 
through and scram- 
bled out of the frozen 
ditch on the other 
side. And then they 
stood still and held 
their breath with 
wonder. 

For in front of 
them, running straight 
and smooth right 
away to the Northern 
Lights, lay a great 


wide road of pure 
dark ice, and on 
each side were tall 


trees all sparkling with 
white frost, and from 
the boughs of the 
trees hung strings of 
stars threaded on fine 
moonbeams, and 
shining So brightly 
that it was like a 
beautiful fairy day- 
light. Jane said so; 


but George said it 
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Then George said: “ Way or no way, I 
know a slide when I see one—so here 
goes.” And he took a run on the frozen 
snow, and Jane took a run when she saw 
him do it, and the next moment they were 
sliding away, each with feet half a yard apart, 
along the great slide that leads to the 
North Pole. 

This great slide is made for the con- 
venience of the Polar bears, who, during 
the winter . months, 
get their food from 
the Army and Navy 
Stores—and it is the 
most perfect slide in 
the world. If you 
have never come 
across it, it is because 
you have never let 
off fireworks on the 
11th of December, 
and have never been 
thoroughly naughty 
and disobedient. But 
do not be these things 
in the hope of find- 
ing the great slide 


because you might 
find something quite 
different, and then 


you would be sorry. 
The great Slide is 
like common. slides 
in this, .that when 
once you have started 
you have to go on to 
the end—unless you 
fall down—and then 
it hurts just as much 
as the smaller kind 
on ponds. The great 
slide runs dowi - hill 
all the way, so that 
you keep on going 
faster and faster and 
faster. George and 
Jane went so fast that 
they had not time to 
notice the scenery. 








was like the electric 
lights at the Earl’s 
Court Exhibition. 

The rows of trees went as straight as 
ruled lines away—away and away—and at the 
other end of them shone the Aurora Borealis. 

There was a sign-post—-of silvery snow 
and on it in letters of pure ice the children 
read : 


“ This way to the North Pole.” 
Vol. xvii.—101, 


‘THIS WAY TO THE NORTH POLE.” 


They only saw the 
long lines of frosted 
trees. and the starry 
lamps, and, on each side, rushing back as 
they slid on—a very broad, white world and 
a very large, black night ; and overhead, as 
well as in the trees, the stars were bright 
like silver lamps, and, far ahead, shone and 
trembled and sparkled the line of fairy 
spears. Jane said that; and George said, 
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“TIT can see the Northern Lights quite 
plain.” 

It is very pleasant to slide and slide and 
slide on clear, dark ice—especially if you 
feel you are really going somewhere, and 
more especially if that somewhere is the 
North Pole. ‘The children’s feet made no 
noise on the ice, and they went on and on in 
a beautiful white silence. But suddenly the 
silence was shattered and a cry rang out over 
the snow. 

“Hi! Youthere! Stop!” 

“Tumble for your life !” cried George, and 
he fell down at once, because it is the only 
way to stop. Jane fell on top of him—and 
then they crawled on hands and knees to the 
snow at the edge of the slide—and there 
was a sportsman, dressed in a peaked cap 
and a frozen moustache, like the one you see 
in the pictures about Ice-Peter, and he had 
a gun in his hand. 

“You don’t happen to have any bullets 
about you?” 
said he. 

“No,” George 
said, truthfully. 
“IT had five of 
father’s revolver 
cartridges, but 
they were taken 
away the day nurse 
turned out my 
pockets to see if 
I had taken the 
knob of the bath- 
room door by 
mistake.” 

‘*Quite so,” 
said the  sports- 
man, “ these acci- 
dents will occur. 
You don’t carry 
fire-arms, then, I 
presume ?” 

“]T haven't any 
fire-arms,” said 
George, “ but I 
have a fire-work. 
It’s only a squib 
one of the boys gave me, if that’s any 
good”; and he began to feel among the 
string, and peppermints, and buttons, and 
tops, and nibs, and chalk, and foreign 
postage-stamps in his knickerbocker pockets. 

“One could but try,” the sportsman 
replied, and he held out his hand. 

But Jane pulled at her brother's jacket- 
tail, and whispered, “Ask him what he 
wants it for.” 


Fe 
Yew by. é& 
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So then the sportsman had to confess 
that he wanted the firework to kill the white 
grouse with ; and, when they came to look, 
there was the white grouse himself, sitting 
in the snow, looking quite pale and care- 
worn, and waiting anxiously for the matter 
to be decided one way or the other. 

George put all the things back in his 
pockets, and said, “No, I sha’n’t. The 
season for shooting him stopped yesterday— 
I heard father say so—so it wouldn’t be fair, 
anyhow. I’m very sorry; but I can’t—so 
there !” 

The sportsman said nothing, only he 
shook his fist at Jane, and then he got on 
the slide and tried to go towards the Crystal 
Palace—which was not easy, because that way 
is up-hill. So they left him trying, and went on. 

Before they started the white grouse 
thanked them in a few pleasant, well-chosen 
words, and then they took a sideways slanting 
run, and started off again on the great slide, 


%, ““THEY STARTED OFF AGAIN ON THE 
Z GREAT SLIDE.” 
to. 


and so away towards the North Pole and the 
twinkling, beautiful lights. 

The great slide went on and on, and the 
lights did not seem to come much nearer, 
and the white silence wrapped them round 
as they slid along the wide, icy path. Then 
once again the silence was broken to bits by 
someone calling :— 

“Hi! Youthere! Stop!’ 

“Tumble for your life!” cried George, and 


’ 
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tumbled as before, stopping in the only 
possible way, and Jane stopped on top of 
him, and they crawled to the edge, and came 
suddenly on the butterfly collector who was 
looking for specimens with a pair of blue 
glasses, and a blue net, and a blue book with 
coioured plates. 

“Excuse me,” said the collector, “ but 
have you such a thing as a needle about 
you—a very long needle?” 

“T have a_ needle -d00k,” 
replied Jane, politely, “ but 
there aren’t any needles in it 


If 4-Y saa 


/ 8 





/ 


“HAVE YOU SUCH A THING AS A NEEDLE ABOUT YoU 


now. George took them all to do the things 
with pieces of cork—in the ‘ Boy’s Own 
Scientific Experimenter’ and ‘The Young 
Mechanic.’ He did not do the things, but 
he did for the needles.” 

“Curiously enough,” said the collector, 
‘I, too, wished to use the needle in connec- 
tion with cork.” 

“T have a hat-pin in my hood,” said Jane. 
“I fastened the fur with it when it caught in 
the nail on the greenhouse door. It is very 
long and sharp—would that do?” 

“One could but try,” said the collector, 
and Jane began to feel for the pin. But 
George pinched her arm and whispered, “ Ask 
what he wants it for.” Then the collector 
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had to own that he wanted the pin to stick 
through the great Arctic moth, “a magnifi- 
cent specimen,” he added, “ which I am most 
anxious to preserve.” 

And there, sure enough, in the collector's 
butterfly-net sat the great Arctic moth 
listening attentively to the conversation. 

“Oh, I couldn’t!” cried Jane. And while 
George was explaining to the collector that 
they would really rather 
not, Jane opened the 
blue folds of the but- 
terfly- net, and asked 
the moth, quietly, if it 
would please step out- 
side for a moment. 
And it did. 

When the collector 
saw that the moth was 
free, he seemed 
angry than grieved. 

* Well, well,” said 
he, “here’s a whole 
Arctic expedition 
thrown away! I shall 
have to go home and 
fit out another. And 
that means a lot of 
writing to the papers 
and things. You seem 
to be a singularly 
thoughtless little girl.” 

So they went on, 
leaving him, too, trying 
to go up-hill towards the Crystal 
Palace. 








less 


When the great white Arctic 
moth had returned thanks in a 


suitable speech, George and Jane 
took a sideways slanting run and 
started sliding again, between the 


- star-lamps along the great slide, 
towards. the North Pole. They 
went faster and faster, and the lights 


ahead grew brighter and brighter — so that 
they could not keep their eyes open, but 
had to blink and wink as they went—and 
then suddenly the great slide ended in an 
immense heap of snow, and George and Jane 
shot right into it because they could not stop 
themselves, and the snow was soft so that 
they went in up to their very ears. 

When they had picked themselves out, and 
thumped each other on the back to get rid 
of the snow, they shaded their eyes and 
looked, and there, right in front of them, was 
the wonder of wonders—the North Pole 
towering high and white and glistening, like 
an ice-lighthouse, and it was quite, quite 
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close, so that you had to put your head as 
far back as it would go, and farther, before 
you could see the high top of it. It was 
made entirely of ice. You will hear grown-up 
people talk a great deal of nonsense about 
the North Pole, and when you are grown-up, 
it is even possible that you may talk non- 
sense about it yourself (the most unlikely 
things do happen); but deep down in your 
heart you must always remember that the 
North Pole is made of clear ice, and could 
not possibly, if you come to think of it, be 
made of anything else. 

All round the Pole, making a bright ring 
about it, were hundreds of little fires, and 
the flames of them did not flicker and twist, 
but went up blue and green and rosy and 
straight like the stalks of dream lilies. 

Jane said so, but George said they were 
as straight as ramrods. 

And these flames were the Aurora Borealis 

which the children had seen as far away as 
Forest Hill. 

The ground was quite flat, and covered 
with smooth, hard snow, which shone and 
sparkled like the top of a birthday cake 
which has been iced at home. The ones 
done at the shops do not shine and sparkle, 
because they mix flour with the icing-sugar. 

“It is like a 
dream,” said Jane. 

And George said, 


“Tt # the North 
Pole. Just think of 
the fuss people 


always make about 
getting here — and 
it was no trouble at 
all, really.” 

“] daresay lots 
of people have gof 
here,” said Jane, dis- 


mally ; “it’s not the 
getting Aere—I see 
that — it’s the get- 


ting back again. 
Perhaps no one will 
ever know that we 
have been here, and 
the robins will cover 
us with leaves 
and———” 

“ Nonsense,” said 
George, ‘‘there 
aren't any robins, 
and there aren’t any 
leaves. It’s just the 
North Pole, that’s 
all, and I’ve found 
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it; and now I shall try to climb up and 
plant the British flag on the top—my hand- 
kerchief will do ; and if it really zs the North 
Pole, my pocket-compass Uncle James gave 
me will spin round and round, and then I 
shall know. Come on.” 

So Jane came on; and when they got 
close to the clear, tall, beautiful flames they 
saw that there was a great, queer-shaped 
lump of ice all round the bottom of the 
Pole—clear, smooth, shining ice, that was 
deep, beautiful Prussian blue, like icebergs, 
in the thick parts, and all sorts of wonderful, 
glimmery, shimmery, changing colours in the 
thin parts, like the cut-glass chandelier in 
grandmamma’s house in London. 

“Tt is a very curious shape,” said Jane; 
“it’s almost like”—she drew back a step to 
get a better view of it—“ it’s almost like a 
dragon.” 

“It’s much more like the lamp-posts on 
the Thames Embankment,” said George, who 
had noticed a curly thing like a tail that went 
twisting up the North Pole. 

“Oh, George,” cried Jane, “it zs a dragon ; 
I can see its wings. Whatever shall we do?” 

And, sure enough, it was a dragon—a 
great, shining, winged, scaly, clawy, big- 
mouthed dragon—made of pure ice. It 


“SURE ENOUGH, IT WAS A DRAGON.” 
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must have gone to sleep curled round the 
hole where the warm steam used to come 
up from the middle of the earth, and then 
when the earth got colder, and the column 
of steam froze and was turned into the North 
Pole, the dragon must have got frozen in his 
sleep—frozen too hard to move—and there 
he stayed. And though he was very terrible 
he was very beautiful, too. 

Jane said so, but George said, “ Oh, don’t 
bother ; I’m thinking how to get on to the 
Pole and try the compass without waking the 
brute.” 

The dragon certainly was beautiful, with 
his deep, clear Prussian-blueness, and _ his 
rainbow-coloured glitter. And rising from 
within the cold coil of the frozen dragon the 
North Pole shot up like a pillar made of one 
great diamond, and every now and then it 
cracked a little, from sheer coldness. The 
sound of the cracking was the only thing that 
broke the great white silence in the midst of 
which the dragon lay like an enormous jewel, 
and the straight flames went up all round 
him like the stalks of tall lilies. 

And as the children stood there looking at 
the most wonderful sight their eyes had ever 
seen, there was a soft padding of feet anda 
hurry-scurry behind them, and from the out- 
side darkness beyond the flame-stalks came 
a crowd of little brown creatures running, 
jumping, scrambling, tumbling head over 
heels, and on all fours, and some even walk- 
ing on their heads. They caught hands as 
they came near the fires, and danced round 
in a ring. 

“It’s bears,” said Jane; “I know it is. 
Oh, how I wish we hadn’t come; and my 
boots are so wet.” 

The dancing-ring broke up suddenly, and 
the next moment hundreds of furry arms 
clutched at George and Jane, and they found 
themselves in the middle of a great, soft, 
heaving crowd of little fat people in brown 
fur dresses, and the white silence was quite 
gone. 

“Bears, indeed,” cried a shrill voice; 
“you'll wish we were bears before you've 
done with us.” 

This sounded so dreadful, that Jane began 
to cry. Up to now the children had only 
seen the most beautiful and wondrous things, 
but now they began to be sorry they had 
done what they were told not to, and the 
difference between “lawn” and “ grass ” did 
not seem so great as it had done at Forest 
Hill. 

Directly Jane began to cry, all the brown 
people started back. No one cries in the 
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Arctic regions for fear of being struck so by 
the frost. So that these people had never 
seen anyone cry before. 

“ Don’t cry vead/y,” whispered George, “ or 
you'll get chilblains in your eyes. But 
pretend to howl—it frightens them.” 

So Jane went on pretending to howl, and 
the real crying stopped: it always does 
when you begin to pretend. You try it. 

Then, speaking very loud so as to be 
heard over the howls of Jane, George said : 
“ Yah—who’s afraid? We are George and 
Jane—who are you?” 

“We are the sealskin dwarfs,” said the 
brown-people, twisting their furry bodies in 
and out of the crowd like the changing glass 
in kaleidoscopes ; “we are very precious and 
expensive, for we are made, throughout, of 
the very best sealskin.” 

“And what are those fires for?” bellowed 
George—for Jane was crying louder and 
louder. 

“Those,” shouted the dwarfs, coming a 
step nearer, “are the fires we make to thaw 
the dragon. He is frozen now—so he sleeps 
curled up round the Pole—but when we 
have thawed him with our fires he will 
wake up and go and eat everybody in the 
world except us.” 

“ Whatever—do— you—want— him—to 
do—that—for ?” yelled George. 

“ Oh—just for spite,” bawled the dwarfs, 
carelessly—as if they were saying “ Just for 
fun.” 

Jane left off crying to say: 
heartless.” 

“No, we aren’t,” they said ; “our hearts 
are made of the finest sealskin, just like 
little fat sealskin purses 

And they all came a step nearer. They 
were very fat and round. ‘Their bodies were 
like sealskin jackets on a very stout person ; 
their heads were like sealskin muffs; their 
legs were like sealskin boas ; and their hands 
and feet were like sealskin tobacco-pouches. 
And their faces were like seals’ faces, inas- 
much as they, too, were covered with seal- 
skin. 

“Thank you sc much for telling us,” said 
George. ‘Good evening. (Keep on howl- 
ing, Jane !)” 

But the dwarfs came a step nearer, mutter- 
ing and whispering. Then the muttering 
stopped—and there was a silence so deep 
that Jane was afraid to howl in it. But it 
was a brown silence, and she had liked the 
white silence better. 

Then the chief dwarf came quite close 
and said: ‘‘ What’s that on your head?” 


“Vou are 
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And George felt it was all up—for he knew 
it was his father’s sealskin cap. 

The dwarf did not wait for an answer. 
“It’s made of one of ws,” he screamed, “or 
else one of the seals ; our poor relations. 
Boy, now your fate is sealed !” 

And looking at the wicked seal-faces all 
around them George and Jane felt that their 
fate was sealed indeed. 

The dwarfs seized the children in their 
furry arms. George kicked, but it is no use 


“THE DWARFS SEIZED THE CHILDREN.” 


kicking sealskin, and Jane howled, but the 


dwarfs were getting used to that. They 
climbed up the dragon’s side and dumped 
the children down on his icy spine, with 
their backs against the North Pole. You 
have no idea how cold it was—the kind of 
cold that makes you feel small and prickly 
inside your clothes, and makes you wish you 
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had twenty times as many clothes to feel 
small and prickly inside of. 

The sealskin dwarfs tied George and 
Jane to the North Pole, and, as they had no 
ropes, they bound them with snow-wreaths, 
which are very strong when they are made in 
the proper way, and they heaped up the fires 
very close and said :— 

“Now the dragon will get warm, and when 
he gets warm he will wake, and when he wakes 
he will be hungry, and when he is hungry he 

will begin to eat, and the first 
thing he will eat will be you.” 

The little, sharp, many-coloured 
flames sprang up like the stalks 
of dream lilies, but no heat came 
to the children, and they grew 
colder and colder. 

“We sha’n’t be very nice 
when the dragon does eat us, 
that’s one comfort,” said George ; 
“‘we shall be turned into ice 
long before that.” 

Suddenly there was a flapping 
of wings, and the white grouse 
perched on the dragon’s head 
and said : 

“Can I be of any assistance ?” 

Now by this time the children 
were so cold, so cold, so very, 

very cold, that they had for- 
gotten everything but that, 
and they could say nothing 
else. So the white grouse 
said : 

“One moment. I am only 
too grateful for this oppor- 
tunity of showing my sense of 

your manly conduct about the firework !” 

And the next moment there was a soft 
whispering rustle of wings overhead, and then, 
fluttering slowly, softly down, came hundreds 
and thousands of little white fluffy feathers. 
They fell on George and Jane like snowflakes, 
and, like flakes of fallen snow lying one above 
another, they grew into a thicker and thicker 
covering, so that presently the children were 
buried under a heap of white feathers, and 
only their faces peeped out. 

“ Oh, you dear, good, kind white grouse,” 
said Jane ; “ but you'll be cold yourself, won't 
you, now you have given us all your pretty 
dear feathers ?” 

The white grouse laughed, and his laugh 
was echoed by thousands of kind, soft bird- 
voices. 

“Did you think all those feathers came 
out of one breast? There are hundreds and 
hundreds of us here, and every one of us can 
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spare a little tuft of soft breast feathers to 
help to keep two kind little hearts warm !” 

Thus spoke the grouse, who certainly had 
very pretty manners. 

So now the children snuggled under the 
feathers and were warm, and when the seal- 
skin dwarfs tried to take the feathers away, 
the grouse and his friends flew in their faces 
with flappings and screams, and drove the 
dwarfs back. They are a cowardly folk. 

The dragon had not moved yet—but 
then he might at any moment get warm 
enough to move, and though George and 
Jane were now warm they were not comfort- 
able, nor easy in their minds. They tried to 
explain to the grouse; but though he is 
polite, he is not clever, and he only said :— 

“You’ve got a warm nest, and we'll see 
that no one takes it from you. What more 
can you possibly want? ” 

Just then came a _ new, strange, jerky 
fluttering, of wings far softer than the grouse’s, 
and George and Jane cried out together :—- 

“Oh, do mind your wings in the fires !” 

For they saw at once that it was the 
great white Arctic moth. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked, settling 
on the dragon’s tail. 

So they told him. 

“Sealskin, are they?” 
“just you wait a minute !” 

He flew off very crookedly, dodging the 
flames, and presently he came back, and 
there were so many moths with him that it 
was as if alive sheet of white wingedness 
were suddenly drawn between the children 
and the stars. 

And then the doom of the bad sealskin 
dwarfs fell suddenly on them. 

For the great sheet of winged whiteness 
broke up and fell, as snow falls, and it fell 
upon the sealskin dwarfs; and every snow- 
flake of it was a live, fluttering, hungry moth, 
that buried its greedy nose deep in the seal- 
skin fur. 

Grown-up people will tell you that it is not 
moths but moths’ children who eat fur—but 
this is only when they are trying to deceive 
you. When they are not thinking about you 
they say, “I fear the moths have got at my 
ermine tippet,” or, “ Your poor Aunt Emma 
had a lovely sable cloak, but it was eaten by 
moths.” And now there were more moths 
than have ever been together in this world 
before, all settling on the sealskin dwarfs. 

The dwarfs did not see their danger till it 
was too late. Then they called for camphor 
and bitter apple, and oil of lavender, and 
yellow soap and borax; and some of the 


said the moth; 
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dwarfs even started to get these things, but 
long before any of them could get to the 
chemist’s, all was over. The moths ate, and 
ate, and ate, till the sealskin dwarfs, being 
sealskin throughout, even to the empty hearts 
of them, were eaten down to the very life— 
and they fell one by one on the snow and so 
came to theirend. And all round the North 
Pole the snow was brown with their flat 
bare pelts. 

“ Oh, thank you—thank you, darling Arctic 
moth,” cried Jane. “You ave good—lI do 
hope you haven’t eaten enough to disagree 
with you afterwards !” 

Millions of moth-voices answered, with 
laughter as soft as moth-wings, “ We should 
be a poor set of fellows if we couldn't over- 
eat ourselves for once in a way—to oblige a 
friend.” 

And off they all fluttered, and the white 
grouse flew off, and the sealskin dwarfs were 
all dead, and the fires went out, and George 
and Jane were left alone in the dark with the 
dragon ! 

“Oh, dear,” said Jane, “this is the worst 
of all!” 

“We've no friends left to help us,” said 
George. He never thought that the dragon 
himself might help them—-but then that was 
an idea that would never have occurred to 
any boy. 

It grew colder and colder and colder, and 
even under the grouse feathers the children 
shivered. 

Then, when it was so cold that it could 
not manage to be any colder without break- 
ing the thermometer, it stopped. And then 
the dragon uncurled himself from round the 
North Pole, and stretched his long, icy length 
over the snow, and said : 

“ This is something like! How faint those 
fires did make me feel!” 

The fact was, the sealskin dwarfs had gone 
the wrong way to work : the dragon had been 
frozen so long that now he was nothing but 
solid ice all through, and the fires only made 
him feel as if he were going to die. 

But when the fires were out he felt quite 
well, and very hungry, He looked round for 
something to eat. But he never noticed 
George and Jane, because they were frozen 
to his back. 

He moved slowly off, and the snow-wreaths 
that bound the children to the Pole gave way 
with a snap, and there was the dragon, crawl- 
ing south—with Jane and George on his 
great, scaly, icy shining back. Of course 
the dragon had to go south if he went any- 
where, because when you get to the North 
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Pole there is no other way to go. The 
dragon rattled and tinkled as he went, 
exactly like the cut-glass chandelier when you 
touch it, as you are strictly forbidden to do. 
Of course there are a million ways of going 
south from the North Pole—so you will own 
that it was lucky for George and Jane when 
the dragon took the right way and suddenly 
got his heavy feet on the great slide. Off he 
went, full speed, between the starry lamps, 
towards Forest Hill and the 
Crystal Palace. 

“He’s going to take us 
home,” said Jane. “Qh, 
he is a good dragon. I 
am glad!” 


“OFF HE WENT, FULL SPEED. 


And George was rather glad too, though 
neither of the children felt at all sure of their 
welcome, especially as their feet were wet, 
and they were bringing a strange dragon 
home with them. 

They went very fast, because dragons can 
go up hill as easily as down. You would 
not understand why if I told you—because 
you are only in long division at present ; 
yet if you want me to tell you, so that 
you can show off to other boys, I will. It 
is because dragons can get their tails into 
the fourth dimension and hold on there, 











and when you can do that everything else 
is easy. . 

The dragon went very fast, only stopping 
to eat the collector and the sportsman, who 
were still struggling to go up the slide 
vainly, because they had no tails, and had 
never even heard of the fourth dimension. 

And when the dragon got to the end of 
the slide he crawled very slowly across the 
dark field beyond the field where there was 
a bonfire, next tc 
the next-door gar. 
den at Forest Hill. 
He went slower 
and slower, and in 
the bonfire field 
he stopped alto- 
gether, and, be- 
cause the Arctic 
regions had not 
got down so far as 
that, and because 
the bonfire was 
very hot, the dra 
gon began to melt, 
and melt, and melt 

and before the 
children knew 
what he was doing 
they found them- 
selves sitting in a 
large pool of water, 
and their boots 
were as wet as wet, and there 
was not a bit of dragon left ! 

So they went indoors. 

Of course some grown-up or 
other noticed at once that the 
boots of George and of Jane 
were wet and muddy, and that 

they had both been sitting down in a very damp 
place, so they were sent to bed immediately. 

It was long past their time, anyhow. 

Now, if you are of an inquiring mind— 
not at all a nice thing in a little boy who 
reads fairy tales—you will want to know how 
it is that since the sealskin dwarfs have all 
been killed, and the fires all been let out, 
the Aurora Borealis shines, on cold nights, 
as brightly as ever. 

My dear, I do not know! I am not too 
proud to own that there are some things I 
know nothing about—and this is one of 
them. But I do know that whoever has 
lighted those fires again, it is certainly not the 
sealskin dwarfs. They were all eaten by 
moths—and moth-eaten things are of no use, 
even to light fires ! 











Curtostties.* 
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OVER TWO YEARS 
ASLEEP. 

This is the photograph of a 
young lady, resident in Warsaw, 
who went to sleep on December 
21st, 1896, and has never been 
awakened, in the fullest sense of 
the term, ever since. She lies in 
an almost dark room because she 
is unable to bear any light, on 
account of the severe headache it 
causes her, and her bed is sur- 
rounded with a heavy curtain. 
During the protracted period of 
her slumber she has almost lost 
her hearing, and she can only see 
in the afternoon towards four 
o'clock, and from that hour she 
can see until daybreak. She has 
no wish to eat, and life is sus- 
tained by nourishing her with milk. 
Her sister and widowed mother 
take it in turns to watch by her 
side, and they are obliged to wake 








A CONTEMPLATIVE 
HORSE. 


The horse seen in 
the ludicrous attitude 
shown in the accom- 
panying photograph 
has a significant air of 
contemplation about 
him notwithstanding. 
Probably he was try- 
ing to decide the point 
whether life is worth 
living. At any rate 
he had -been sitting in 
this curious position 
for some time before 
the photographer came 
along and snap-shot- 
ted him. The photo- 
graph was sent in to 
us by Mr. E. V. Fear, 
Essex Lodge, 58, Cot- 
ham Road, Bristol. 
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her up from time to time, other- 
wise she would sleep on for ever. 
Strange to say, the awakening 
causes her dreadful agony both 
physically and mentally, oe then 
she not only has a recurrence of 
the headaches, but she realizes the 
hopelessness of her awful situation. 
Asked how she felt when asleep, 
she replied: ‘‘ Then I am very 
happy ; because not only do I not 
suffer, but I feel delightful. My 
soul separates from my body, and 
goes into another world. I rise 
into infinity, heavenly light sur- 
rounds me, I hear marvellous 
music. Oh, Lord! why do they 
wake me up and drag me from 
that other world, so beautiful, to 
this earth, so full of misery and 
tears?” The physician who has 
attended her for a long time 
believes there is still some possi- 
bility of a cure being effected. 

AN. ARMY OF CYCLES. 

The great display of bicycles seen in the 
accompanying photograph formed quite an 
accidental though none the less significantly 
striking feature of the Braemar Highland 
Gathering at Balmoral, in September of" 
last year. The machines belong to both 
lady and gentleman cyclists, who trooped 
to the sports on their iron steeds from far 
and near, and this was the way these were 
stacked during the progress of the festival. 
There is a curious air of assured security 
pervading the scene, but one shudders to 
think of the awful damage that could be 
inflicted by a horse or two straying amongst 
those lines of bicycles. Her Majesty the 
Queen was present at the sports. The 
photograph was sent in by Mr. David 
Gibson, care of Mrs. Hogg, 4, Dalkeith 
Road, Edinburgh. 





* Copyright, 1899, by George Newnes, Limited, 
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WHAT A CYCLONE IS 
LIKE. 

Mr. Ernest G. Brayton, of Mt. 

Morris, Illinois, writes: ‘** This 

is a photograph of a cyclone 

which passed half a mile south 

of this city on May 18th, 1898. 

The ‘twister’ started nearly four 

hundred miles south-west of here, 

and travelled in a direct line, 

passing here about 5.30 p.m. To 

the left of the picture you can see 

the trees standing apparently 

unshaken—in fact, they have as 

yet scarcely been touched by the 

advance - guard of the terrific 

storm; a few minutes after the 

snap-shot was taken these very 

trees were uprooted and spread 

over an acre or more of ground. 

The photographer himself was 

nearly a mile away from the 

edge of the cyclone, but never- 

—E theless the breeze which followed 

LOOKING DOWN SEVEN HUNDRED STEPS. it was enough to blow the camera over and 

Our next photograph represents a flight of 700 send the operator reeling. The cyclone passed 

steps, without a break, used by the inhabitants of through two States, leaving about forty families 
St. Helena as a short 
cut from the town to the 
top of the hill. The 
photograph was taken 
from the topmost step, 
with the camera point 
ing slightly downwards, 
hence the curious result 
obtained. o.. BA’ Be 
Drake, of 18, Minster 
Road, Brondesbury, the 
sender, writes: ‘* The 
task of ascending and 
descending these steps 
is no light one, and 
after alighting at the 
top or the bottom, one’s 
legs feel as if they 
belonged to some other 
individual, and play all 
kinds of pranks upon 


their owner.” 


homeless, and destri ying one hun- 
dred thousand dollars’ worth of 
property.” - 
A HOUSE IN A TREE. 

Houses in trees are evidently 
not exclusively confined to such 
outlandish places as New Guinea 
and the like. Here we have a 
photograph of a quaint little tene- 
ment in a lime tree at Pitchford, 
Salop. Murray, in his handbook 
of the district, describes it as a 
**habitation,” but the Rev. 
Corlett, of Adderley Rectory, 
Market Drayton, the sender of the 
photograph, says that the term is 
somewhat misleading, the building 
being a single room without a 
fireplace. It has a wooden frame 
with plaster walls and a_stone- 
covered roof. It is said to have 
been in its present position 200 
years, 














A BRIDE'S JACKET. 
An interesting marriage custom is in vogue amongst 
the mill-girls on the Scottish borders. When one of 
their number has announced her intention of quitting 
the factory to prepare for her wedding, her fellow- 
workers contrive to hide some portion of her wearing 
apparel, generally a jacket or an apron. Then each 
one subscribes a small sum of money, which is ex- 
pended in the purchase of all kinds of gaudy yarns, 
lace, ribbons, dolls, toys, etc. With these the 
**stolen” garment is surreptitiously decorated and 
produced at the ensuing wedding festivities, when one 
of the party creates hearty amusement by donhing it 
and dancing a reel in it. We reproduce a photo. of 
a jacket belonging to a Hawick factory bride, which 
has been sent in by Mr. J. G. Galbraith, Exchange 
Arcade, Hawick, N.B. It originally was but a plain 
black jacket, but the owner’s friends had transformed 
it.into a perfect blaze of colour. Notice the bells, 
hens, doll, and baby’s bottle with the washing outfit 
below. Photo. taken by Richard Bell, Hawick. 


A WHOLESALE CONFISCATION. 

According to the Foreign Prison-Made Goods Act 
of 1887 the Customs authorities are given power to 
confiscate any goods imported for sale into this 
country that have been produced wholly or in part in 
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any foreign prison, and 
dispose of them in 
any way that may be 
deemed advisable. 
The huge pile of 
cocoa - fibre doormats 
seen in the accompany- 
ing photograph was 
made in a Belgium 
penal colony and ex- 
ported to England as 
a cheap line of goods, 
but the Customs 
authorities at Parke- 
ston took possession of 
them and burnt them 
on the beach of the 
Stour estuary. The 
mats were valued at 
between £200 and 

300. We are in- 
debted to Mrs. Hilda 
M. Oddie, of North 
Lodge, Horsham, for 
the use of this photo. 








A MIGHTY PUSH. 

The box-car seen in the remarkable position shown 
in our next photograph was being pushed along the 
Barclay railroad, about 








a mile from Towanda, 
Pa., when a local 
freight engine with ex- 
tremely long bumpers 
struck it. These 
bumpers were knocked 
into such a_ position 
as actually to form 
an incline up , which 
the box-car ascended 
with an impetus that 
landed it right on 
the top of the engine 
itself. Mr. Edw. 
Macfarlane, of 108, 
Poplar Street, 
Towanda, Pa., is the 
sender of the photo- 
graph, 
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A REFLECTION PICTURE. 


The next photograph we reproduce represents a 
scene in Baaken’s River Kloof, near Port Elizabeth, 
South Africa. Viewed in its present position the 


picture has the appearance of a large tree with a 
couple of rocks falling from the branches ; turn it to 
the left, and these rocks are apparently falling from the 
sky ; but turn it to the right, and the real picture is 
disclosed. The curious effects pointed out are all 
due to reflections. Photo. sent by Mr A. Smith, 
P.O. Box 23, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony. 


4 MONSTROUS MEGAPHONE. 

The next photograph we reproduce represents a 
monstrous horn, which furmed an interesting feature 
in the American political campaign that ended in 
November of last year. The horn is 14ft. long and 
has seven mouthpieces, one of which can be used as a 
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megaphone. The 
scene which the photo- 
grapher, Mr. J. E. 
Slocum, has caught 
here with his camera 
is in front of the 
Republican head- 
quarters of San Diego 
County, and not the 
least interesting thing 
ig. the picture is the 
hege display sign in 
front of the head- 
quarters. The city is 
the town home of 
U. S. Grant, a candi- 
date for the United 
States Senate, which 
fact lent additional in- 
terest and enthusiasm 
to the campaign. 
Photo. sent by Mr. D. 
C. Collier, Junr., of 
San Diego, California. 


LOOKING UPA 
CHIMNEY. 
Here is an interior 


view of a factory 
chimney, which has 
been newly built. It is 
located at the works 


of the Tasmanian 
Smelting Company, 
Zeehan, Tasmania. 
The sender of the 


photo., _. & & 
Owen, Junr., of Zee- 
han, Tasmania, writes: 
** Many of the ‘ look- 
ing upward’ photo- 
graphs hitherto pub- 
lished in your Maga- 
zine have been of 
objects which can 
easily be re-photo- 
graphed at any time, 
but this one I send 
was taken from a spot 
which, in a few weeks, 
will, to say the least 
of it, be a very un- 
comfortable place for 
a photographer or 
anybody else,” 
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THE FLASH-LIGHT THAT FAILED. 

The danger of experimenting with the flash-light is 
forcibly illustrated in our next photograph, which has 
been sent in by Mr. F. W. Marshall, 2, Limburg Road, 
Battersea Rise, S.W. The incident happened after 
the rehearsal of a semi-amateur production at a 
theatre in the south-west of England. A local photo- 
grapher desired to ascertain how a new flash-light 
idea would work out, and arranged matters accordingly, 
but on pressing the button, lo! the whole apparatus 
**went bust.” A fountain of liquid fire was thrown 
up to the height of the proscenium and spread all 
over the stage, which luckily was pretty clear at the 
time, and comparatively little damage was therefore 
done. The explosion was so instantaneous that the 
negative had taken the scene before the flames had 
reached their full height, and, as may be noticed, the 
people on the stage had not had time to be startled. 





A PLAYFUL STEAM ROLLER. 

Steam rollers are very stodgy, ponderous -looking 
things, but they can be very self-willed and even 
playful at times. The one seen in our photograph 
has come to grief as the result of giving way toa 
frolicsome mood. One day, when it was at work at 
the Keyham Docks, it suddenly got beyond the control 
of the driver, who attempted to put on the brake but 
found it would not act. He managed to save his life 
by jumping off the engine, which, however, went 








careering on till it disappeared over the side of 
one of the docks. Fortunately, there was a 
sufficient depth of water in the dock at the 
time to break its fall. Photo. sent by Mr. E. M. 
Parry, of 26, Crane Street, Chester. 





A CURIOUS GATE, 

Here is a photograph of the cast-iron panel of a 
gate at the entrance to a carriage-drive leading to a 
house near Keighley. If examined closely, the design 
will be found to contain pictures of various animals, 
from a kangaroo to a snake, in addition to innumer- 
able inanimate objects, such as boots, bottles, and 
hammers. At the top of the panel are the initials 
**B. F. M.,” whilst near the centre, just under the 
star and crescent, is a correct outiine of the house to 
which the gate gives entrance. We are indebted to 


Mr. Clarence Ponting, of Flosh House, Keighley, for 
the use of the photograph. 
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A NOVELTY IN 
SUITS. 

This is not some 
new weird instrument 
of torture, but a 
Y-shaped pipe intended 
to join together two 
sections of an elevator. 
The snap- shot was 
taken by Mr. E. Bonner, 
manager of the Cariboo 
Gold Fields, British 
Columbia, whose 
brother is seen disport- 
ing himself inside the 
pipe. The effect is very 
curious, and one won- 
ders what the result 
would be should the 
wearer of this novelty 
in suits attempt to get 
up and walk. Weare 
indebted to Mrs. G. 
M. Bonner, Wanstead, 
Essex, for the photo. 





A LEGEND OF THE HARZ MOUNTAINS. 
Miss F.. C. Emerson, of Heinrich Strasse 
34, Hanover, Germany, writes: ‘‘ This 
old picture illustrates the following legend 
of the Harz Mountains. Bodo, the wicked 
Bohemian King, fell violently in love with 
Brunohildis, daughter of the King of the 
Giants, who in those days inhabited the 
region. Annoyed by his vehement atten- 
tions, she fled from him on her fiery steed, 
closely pursued by her suitor. At the spot 
where the witches hold their nightly revels, 
a yawning abyss stopped, for a moment, 
their wild flight, but the Princess urged 
on her charger to the terrible leap across 
the chasm. The noble animal bore his 
mistress in safety to the opposite height, his 
hoof sinking deep into the solid rock, so 
that the gigantic hoof-print is visible to 
this day on the ‘ Rosstrappe.’ The golden — a natage ‘ — 
crown fell from the Princess’s head, and is still guarded A CURIOUS LITTLE GARDEN. 
by pixies at the bottom of the river. Her wicked lover, The dilapidated-looking pair of shoes seen in our 
unable to imitate her bold spring, was precipitated next photo. were found only a few days before Easter 
into the depths of the stream, which is called after this year near the village of Gundershofen, in Alsatia, 
him, the Bode.” Photo. by F. Rose, Muhlenthal. behind the very hedge where they had evidently been 
discarded some years 
before by atramp. In 
the course of time they 
had become filled with 
dust from the road, and 
moss had covered the 
outside more or less. 
The seeds of the snow- 
drops seen blooming 
on them had evidently 
been carried into the 
shoes by the wind. It 
was not found possible 
to take the photo. on the 
spot of discovery, but 
Count Alfred Bothmer, 
of Wiesbaden, the 
sender, writes that it 
must not be imagined 
that this little garden 
has been arranged by 
human hands, 


—————— 
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SHORTEST RAILWAY 
IN THE WORLD. 
This curious little 

American railway, 

which is only a rail in 

length, is situated in 
the Olympic Range of 
mountains, in Washing- 
ton, about a hundred 
miles north - west of 
Seattle. It is of stan- 
dard guage, and is 
properly ballasted. It 
was evidently built for 
the purpose of holding 
the “‘right of way” 
through the muvuntain 
pass, but has been in 
existence for several 
years now without 


the holes left by rotten branches. The photograph 
was sent in by Mr. William A. Rae, of Survey 
Camp, Parkes, New South Wales. 


A ROADWAY THROUGH A HOUSE. 

Here is a curious instance of the pertinacity of a 
landowner. A new bridge to cross the River Tay 
at Perth being in course of erection, it was found 
necessary to acquire a right of way through certain 
grounds on which a house also stood. The owner 
of the house and grounds, however, would only sell 
on compulsion, and then only so much as was 
absolutely necessary for the erection of the bridge. 
As this portion did not include the whole of the 
house, only the middle part was taken down, the 
two ends left standing, as seen in our photograph, 
remaining in possession of the owner. Of course 
when the bridge is completed these ends will have 
to come down. Our photograph was taken by Mr. 
Sam. A. Forbes, of Perth, and forwarded by 
Mr. David Inglis, of the Inland Revenue, Perth. 
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being extended in any 
way. Mr. T. H. Parker, 
Room I, over 415, Dundas 
Street, Woodstock, On- 
tario, in sending us the 
photograph, writes to say 
that his brother, Mr. W. 
D. Dawson, Postmaster at 
Piedmont, Washington, 
which is the nearest post- 
office to this unique rail- 
way, forwarded the photo- 
graph to him, which was 
taken by J. E. Thomas, 
Port Angeles, Washington. 


A TREE ON FIRE. 

Above is a snap-shot of 
a hollow tree.on fire in an 
Australian forest 300 miles 
north - west of Sydney. 
The smoke from the fire 
within is pouring out of 
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A PALM-FIG TREE. 

About eight miles from Plymouth, the capital of 
Montserrat, one of the Leeward Island group of the 
Caribbean Islands, may be seen the natural freak here 
shown, viz., a tall palm tree growing from the centre 
of a fig tree. Both trees are vigorous and healthy, 
and are situated on a partly abandoned sugar estate. 
Sender of photo., Mr. E. C. Jackman, Fontabelle, 
Barbados, W.I. 


“TWELVE YEARS IN CHAINS 


The narrative of this gentleman’s adventures will 
be found one of the most thrilling stories on record, 
even in the annals of the world’s personal adven 
ture. The photo. shows us Mr. Chas. Neufeld as 
he used to sit writing 
in the dread Saier prison 
at Omdurman. Mr. Neu 
feld was a German mer 
chant, and away hack in 
the eighties his caravan 
was betrayed in the 
desert by a treacherous 
guide, and he himself 
taken captive to Omdur 
man, the Mahdi’s capital. 
Here, for twelve long 
years, Mr. Neufeld en 
dured the most frightful 
tortures and extraordi 
nary adventures, until at 
length the victorious Sir 
dar, Lord Kitchener of 
Khartoum, entered Om 
durman and struck off his 
chains. This remark- 
able and thrilling narra- 
tive will make its: first 
appearance in Zhe 
Wide World Magazine, 
and the first instal- 
ment will be found in the 
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THE EFFECT OF LIGHTNING. 

This is the appearance presented by a chimney 
situated in.Wakefield, Mass., after it had. been struck 
by lightning on March 12th, 1899. As will be seen, 
practically the whole of the outer wall was stripped 
clean off, leaving the inner shell standing perfectly 
sound; Photo. sent by Mr. John S. Griffiths, 73, 
Pleasant Street, Wakefield, Mass. 
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June number of that periodical. This astounding nar- 
rative is already much talked of, and it is likely to be 
long before the romance 
of real life produces any- 
thing to rival it in 
interest, for, as civiliza- 
tion advances, such 
stories must ‘necessarily 
become rarer and rarer. 
Mr. Neufeld’s nar 
rative will be copiously 
illustrated with photo- 
graphs, plans, and 
special drawings by Mr. 
Charles H. Sheldon, 
the well-known war 
artist, who is well 
acquainted with the 
Soudan. The first instal- 
ment of the story—which 
in many respects casts a 
new light on history—is 
prefaced by an _ intro- 
duction from the pen of 
sir George Newnes, 
Bart., whose advice and 
assistance Mr. Neufeld 
sought when he reached 
Cairo, 
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IN FURNISHING. ¥ ‘ ' WORLD-RENOWNED 
FURNISH BY MONTHLY PAYMENTS WITH 4%, ie CORSETS 


“The ve has become asynonym 
pet. f tM . for cupeclealia’s and ae — 
: ide Prem. 
g / j= on the a artistic 
ee, p / and hygienic lines. 


c* To bo had of of Pmoss tnd LnGue 
(LIMITED), P 





Out fitter 


er Illustrated Catalogue Post Free, 
118, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. ( > 


oF ‘h E. IZOD & SON, 
CALL AND INTERVIEW MANAGER. (200 cop ses! 30, berg ST., pepe B.C.) 


(3 Ps a 


+m ' Bonus for 1899) 


8S. CLEAVER & SONS at their office, 32, 33 & 34, Red Lion : 
Street, Holborn, London, W.C., either personally or by post, 12 Wrappers of their Su 


rereamed 
Terebene Soap, will be presented with a 28. 6d. Bottle of The Perfume of Sweet Violeta. 
quired to b- sent by Stamps 84. for the postage mnst 
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be sent. 

















ADVERTISEMENTS. 
GUARANTEED 18-ct. SOLID COLD. 


a - — 








ce! 
° Sapp phires can now be had of much better 
ubies. | quality jbecnase | xy for 
a6 | money is obtainable r- 
a — direct oo the ac z_ 
roducer, instea Seal eeng, 


| = rmous profits re' 
18-ct. Hall- known to charge to cover risk, 


| G ' 
Pp pet be TT 
| will be returned if dest B UT fp R - 
*paiked. Ulustrated Catalogue i size 


it Free on applicatiun. 
Y) diagrops. || MANUFACTURING, (The Celebrated Sweet for Children). 
eg tai. emataaer ger. 
ern -} Ge HAM 
50/- to £50 (Established. 1883.) 
tncheding Case and Post and Regis- | Special Attention eens 
tration. Send for Size Card. Remounting and Repairs. 























’SWAN 


is preferred by ladies of refined taste, because, 
being exquisitely pure, it makes dainty fabric 








equal to new; and because its pure ingredients 
having a TONIC action on the skin, it is a 
delightful soap for the Bath and Toilet, and 
is especially suitable for baby’s tender skin. 


A Purer Soap 
is beyond the Art of Soapmaking. 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, Soapmakers to the Queen. 





nea = em | te Fit. 


THE Ve & DIAGONAL 


Will not split | Nor pg in 
in the Seams the Fabric. 
Made in White, Black, and - the 
Fashionable Colours in 
Italian Cloth, Satin, and _ vi. 
5/11, eAL, 7/11 the pair and : 
THREE GOLD MEDALS. 
“The best make of Corsets is the 
Y & N.”—Gentlewoman. 


=: BAKING ae 
See that the Registered Trade Mark, 
ke »  “Y & N Diagonal Seam,” 
BREAD,CAKES, OWD » is imprinted on every corset and box. 
3 : No others are genuine. 
, itt by Draper vat eter Se | 
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“THE MAGIC SKIN. 


N one of ‘Balzac’s stories the hero becomes 
possessed of a wild ass skin. It had 
magical powers. The owner had but to 
make a wish and the skin would gratify it. 
But with every wish so gratified the skin 
shrank — became smaller. With big wishes 
large Shrinkage; with little wishes, less. So 
life went on with the hero. He had every 
desire fulfilled. - No money needed, no work 
done, by him. _ The skin gave all, did all. 
But it- grew- smaller and smaller. At last 
it was only as big as the back of your hand. 
One more wish he expressed. It was granted. 
An hour later the skin had vanished and the 
man was dead, . 

Do: you see the meaning of it ?—how awful, 
how alarming it is? Do you see? Perhaps; 
perhaps not. Let’ us listen to a woman’s 
story, It may help us to guess the secret of 
the.magic skin. 

“For many years,” she says, “I was a great 
sufferer from constipation, indigestion, and the 
ailments which seem to grow out of those 
diseases. Even as a child my digestion was 
weak; and I was always troubled with a foul 
gas. in the throat, bad taste in the mouth, and a 
feeling of coldness and weight in the stomach 
—especially after eating. I had frequently a 
sense of sinking down, as if I were going to 
faint away, or die. 

“As I passed a rather desolate youth (on 
account of my infirmity) and grew up to 
womanhood—instead of shaking off my com- 
plaint, as some said I would—I got worse. 
The disease had come to be chronic, and to 
suffer from it was apparently a part of my 
destiny. What I bore for all those slow-moving 
years can be known only to myself. No words 
can express it. 

“I was feeble and low habitually, and had 
no hope of ever being otherwise. I kept up 
most of the time as the broken limb of a tree 
does that is supported from beneath. In other 
words, my friends and family made life as easy 
for me as they could ; but nobody was able to 
relieve my complaint. For'a day or two I 
might realize it less, and then again feel it more 
keenly ; but I was never well. 

“1 took, in vain, medicines of many kinds. 
That most unpleasant and painful affection, 
the piles, set in and added to my weakness and 
misery. In some respects I was worse off than 
one is who has an acute illness of a month or 
two and then recovers. It is the long, long 


drag, the hopeless monotony, of a case like 
mine that is its most dreadful feature, 

“And soit might have been with me still 
had not my husband read about Mother 
Seigel’s Syrup in a book which was left at 
our house. There were letters in it_ from 
persons who had been cured of the same 
complaint as mine. 

“Thinking the Syrup might possibly help 
me also, I got a bottle from Mr. J. Cherry, the 
Druggist, at Barrow, and after taking it I was 
surprised and astonished at the result. The 
relief was wonderful. \ was transformed into 
another person. I enjoyed my food, and it 
agreed with me. I kept. on with the remedy, 
and in a little time I was well. The indigestion, 
the constipation, and the. piles were gone. 
Since that time—twelve years ago—I have been 
blessed with good health.—(Signed) Mrs. 
ELIZABETH WESTOBY, wife of Mr. Spalding 
Westoby, Skinners Lane, Barrow-on-Humber, 
Lincs, December 1, 1898.” 

You ask me what this has to do with the 
quaint conceit of the French author. We will 
see. It is very simple, and very fearful—like 
gravitation. Every act, every thought, uses 
up some of the substance.of our bodies ; just 
as every step in walking helps to wear out our 
shoes. Every rush of passion, every emotion ; 
every movement of muscle or mind. Food 
repairs the loss to some extent, but the power 
to digest food grows less from year to year with 
use—as the magic skin did with granting 
wishes. TZhat is the reason why, sooner or 
later, we musi die. 

Now take note. The faster you live, the 
more you waste, the more you throw away, 
the sooner you come to the end. 

Once more. The great waster, the great 
thief, of life, is s//ness. Then you may lose in 
a month what might have lasted a year. And 
(remember !) not merely of flesh and strength, 
but of the ower to get it back. 

Here is where Mother Seigel’s Syrup does its 
wonderful work : it gives you back most of that 
lost power. Not all of it, for then you could live 
for ever. But most of it. Herein we have the 
advantage of the man with his magic skin. 

The fountain of repair is the stomach, and 
the Syrup helps you to save that. So that by 
using this remedy to prevent illness and to cure 
illness, the man or woman who would have died 
at forty lives to be seventy or eighty. 

This is the lesson of the magic skin. 
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FLORILINE 


FOR THE TEETH AND 


BREATH. 


Is the BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the World. 
REVENTS the DECAY of the TEETH. 


Is partly composed of Honey and Extracts from 
Sweet Herbs and Plants. 


ts Perfectly HARMLESS and DELICIOUS to the TASTE. 
Of all Chemists and Perfumers throughout the World. 
2s. Gd. fer Bottle. 


FLORILINE TOOTH POWDER, 
In Glass Jars. Price is. 





THE MEXICAN 
HAIR RENEWER 


Prevents the Hair from falling off. 

Restores Grey or White’ Hair to 
its Or1Ginat CoLour. 

Being delicately perfumed, it 


—on0o— 
Renders the Teeth Pearly White. leaves no unpleasant odour. 
—S0d Is NoT a dye. and therefore does 


not stain the skin, or even 
white linen. 

Should be in every house where a 
Hair RENeEweEr is needed. 





Of ali Chemists & Hairdressers, 
Price 3s. 6d. 











A PHENOMENAL SUCCESS 
5 GOLD MEDALS. 


Flor de Dindigul 
Cigarettes, 

















A most delightful D At all respectable 
ttle Tobacconists’ 
Whiff from india. throughout the 
ALL and at 
TOBACCO 
LEAF BEWLAY’S, 
(Neo Paper). 49,74, 4156,8trand, 
Far more whole- and 
some than any 143, Cheapside, 
; ~ . who will send 


and better Value 


4 Sample Bor of Twelve 


POST FREE FOR 12 STAMPS. 



























In Dainty and 
Fashionable Tints, 


Can only. be obtained pirect 
from & t in Market 
Street, MANCHESTER, 
who will forward a large Box 
o ‘TTERNS POST FREE 
on application. FAST PILE, 
FAST DYED, EVERY INCH GUA- 
Weldon's Ladies’ 
Journal says: “Lewis's 
Wonderful Velveteen is the 
Finest Imitation of Real Silk 
Velvet ever shown. Thorough- 
ly durable.” 

If a dress should wear badly, 


RANTEED,. 


ee or be in any respect faulty, 
Lewis's will Give a New Dress for Nothing at all, and pay 
the full cost for making and trimming. 
LEWIS'S Pay Carriage on all Orders to any part of Great Britain 


Ladies, write for Patterns of LEWIS'S “ WON- 
DERFUL” DRESS FABRICS for Present Wear. 
WONDERFUL in Value, Style, Beauty, & Variety. 
Please mention Tue Srranp Macazine and address— 
5 
in Market 
LEWIS'S »x-2: MANCHESTER | 














GEORGE NEWNES’, 


KIPLING’S FIRST BOOK. 
DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES, and Other Verses. By 
UDVARD KIPLING. With Portrait and Illustrations by 
Dudley Cleaver. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 

gilt top, 6s. 

HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. Edition de Luxe. 
With upwards of 400 Illustrations by Helen Stratton. 
320 pp., demy 4to, cloth extra, gilt leaves, 12s. 

THE NAVY AND ARMY ILLUSTRATED. 


Commander OBINSON, 


rth Edition. 


Edited by 
VII., 640 pp., 


crown folio, copiously illustrated, a phe MA printed 


on art paper, cloth extra, gilt leaves, 18s. 
THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN. 

Cuatttv. With all the original Illustrations, and some 

additions. J, , super royal 8vo. Handsomely bound 
in cloth, wi gik edges. Price 10s. 6d. 


By Pavut vu | 


Ltd., NEW BOOKS. 


THROUGH THE DARK CONTINENT. By Henry Morton 
STANLEY. With a new Introduction 1 fa the Author, and 
all the Original Illustrations and a Map py 2 Vols. 
Super royal 8vo, cloth, gilt edges. .Vol. L., , 

EnGLIO CATHEDRALS ILLUSTRATED. my FRANCIS 

Bonn, M.A., F.G.S., B.A. With r8o Hlus- 
trations from tree may poms 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

FLASHLIGHTS ON NATURE. By Grant ALLEN. With 
150 Illustrations by Frederick Enock. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s, 


THE NEW DICTIONARY. 


Taq rotiry: EMPIRE DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
ANGUAGE. To which are added selected lists of proper 
ronunciation, and abbreviations in 


a with phonetic 
Crown 8vo, cloth 


common use, with their meanings. 
extra, 38. 6d. 
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A WEEK-OLD BABY 
Thrives on FRAME FOOD” DIET. 


Mr. R. SPENCER. Little Eaton, Derby, writes on March 26th, 1899 :— 


“ Enclosed is a photo. of my baby, taken on the day 
she was six months old. From ONE WEEK 
she has been fed entirely on your Food, which I 
find is one of the best and most nutritious, having 
tried several others for my elder children. You may use 
this testimonial if you wish, as I am only.too pleased 
to praise your Food to anyone who asks my opinion.” 


(All testimonials published by the Frame Food Co. are absolutely unsolicited and gratuitously given.) 











A cooked Food rich in 
Albuminoids and Phosphates, 


and therefore most nourishing for 


INFANTS, INVALIDS, & EVERYBODY. 


It is easily Digested by the Youncest INFANTS. | , 


| $e. per ay ‘FRAME FOOD” DIET, or 5-0. Sample JAR * * FRAME FOOD” 
JELLY sent FREE for 34- to pay postage. Both samples free for 4d. "| 2 





postage. Mention this Paper. 
FRAME FOOD CO., Ltp., BATTERSEA, LONDON, S.W. 


Se ee b cvid 
6 —— Ss. = 


























“My Mammy brought me up on THAT.” “ Mine didn’t!” 


A Booklet of Amusiag and Attractive 


NURSERY JSINGLES, 


Beautifully Printed in Colours, 


SENT FREE on seein (if this Magazine is mentioned) by 
FRAME FOOD CO., LTD., BATTERSEA, LONDON, S.W. 
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A LIGHT 
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mril 


|S, 


NON-ALCOHOLIC FRUIT DRINK. 


MADE FROM ONLY THE FINEST SELECTED APPLES. 


POMRIL is Pure Apple-Juice only. 

Is unfermented, and therefore entirely free 
from Alcohol, etc. 

Contains no added Sugar, and 

Acts most beneficially on the Kidneys. 

Is Clear and Sparkling, and has no Sediment. 

Is free from all Metallic Contact, being 












POMRIL, Ltd, 


manufactured solely in glass vessels. 
Is the purest, most wholesome, and therefore the finest drink 
ever offered to the Public. 


Obtainable of all -Wine Merchants, Grocers, Stores, Chemists, etc. 
IN QUART, PINT, and HALF-PINT BOTTLES. 
Send Three Penny Stamrs for a Sample Bottle to the Manufactarers— 


100, Elliot Street, GLASGOW. 


PAARARAAS 
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cures most ailments which originate in 
a diseased or weak condition of the 
Stomach, Liver, Kidneys, or BLoop. 
SORE THROAT, DIPHTHERIA, 
HEM ORRWAGE, 

ANAMIA, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, 
STONE, DYSPEPSIA, DYSENTERY, 
curs, WOUNDS, ECZEMA, 
SORES and SKIN TROUBLES, 
RINGWORM, FEMALE WEAKNESSES, 
&c., &c. 

There is hardly any Physical Ailment which 
may not be in some way benefited, gnd as an 
AUXILIARY to the MEDICAL MAN in 
his treatment of many diseases its value is 
very great. 

The LANCET says :— 
The clinical results obtained were satis/actory 
PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL says: 
“ Unusually easy of assimilation.” 


He Al 


” 


rH says: 
1 non-constipating ferruginons so lution easily 
assimilabte by the digestive organs.” 


A Free Sample, enough for 
16 doses, with full particulars and 
analysis, will be sent Free on 
receipt of Post-card by 


The VITAZ-ORE Co., 
39, W, 


Lid., 


Temple Chambers, London, E.C. 


Price 4/6 per bottle (283 doses). 
Enough for two months’ ordinary treatment. 
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The Purest 


and nicest. 




















Baked by 71000 
Bakers in the 
England British Isles. 
and Wales! Nearest Agent's 
address sent on ap- 
plication to 
8 Sections. Tue Hovis-Breap 
seeeaiiien Fiour Co., Lrov., 
Macclesfield. 
SMilestotheInch.p 
Send 6 Stamps. | — 











Shows every 
Road, Hill, 
Village, 


and all 
Distances. 


Cloth Covers. 

















al 


Sold at all 
C. C. Free 
Inflating 

Stations. 





Or direct from Mac- 








clestield 6 stamps. 
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Gdison-Bell 


PHONOGRAPH 

















INVALUABLE ASS!STANT 





AN 


A PERFECT HOME ENTERTAINER. 





IN LETTER - WRITING. 


YOU CAN MAKE YOUR OWN R 
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ECORDS. 












in the matter of entertainin 
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THE Perfected Edison-Bell Phonograph has now taken its place among the necessary equipment of every household or 
Office. By its use letter-writing is made a pleasure. It is of material assistance to the young in their studies, and 

children or guests the Phonograph is unrivalled among modern productions 
shown in operation at, or iflustrated information sent free from, the 


HEAD OFFICES :— 
EDISON-BELL CONSOLIDATED PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, LTD., 


39, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C., 


It will be gladly 
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LONDON. 








THE SIXPENNY SERIES. 











; By RIDER HAGGARD. 


SH 





By GEORGE MEREDITH. 


THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD FEVEREL. 


By BEATRICE HARRADEN. 


SHIPS THAT PASS IN THE NIGHT. 





By RUDYARD KIPLING. 


DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES, AND OTHER 
VERSES. = With Portrait of the Author. 















By HARRY STEELE MORRISON. 


A YANKEE BOY'S SUCCESS. 


Being an account of how an American lad, with but £5 in 
his pocket, worked his way to England, and thence through 
Eu With an Introduction by Cuauncey M. Derew, 
and Seven I!lustrations. 
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BYT PFPosT sd. BACH. 


GEORGE NEWNES, LTD., 7—12, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 
ROBERT ELSMERE. 


By the late W. E. GLADSTONE. 


THE IMPREGNABLE ROCK OF HOLY 


SCRIPTURE. 
A Series of Old Testament Studies. 





By A. CONAN DOYLE. 
ADVENTURES OF SHERLOCK HOLMES. 
MEMOIRS OF SHERLOCK HOLMES. 
THE SIGN OF FOUR. 


By CHARLES M. SHELDON. 


WHAT WOULD JESUS DO? OR, IN HiS 
STEPS. 


THE CRUCIFIXION OF PHILIP STRONG, 
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SHEFFIELD PLATE & CUTLERY 


Direct from Makers at Wholesale Prices, 
Saving 50 per cent. 


{DARVEL ¢ GEA Por. 
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SUGAR & CREAM | 
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post FREE AN : A roe 
4 244, 
Ececrro Piatep witn Reat Sivver. 
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Solid Hard White Bone Edge-pinned Table Knives, 6s. 
oz. ; Dessert Knives, 5/6 doz. ; Carvers, 3/6 pair. 
Half-dozens supplied. 

; ; ; arranted 
Solid Improved Nickel Silver, “2"2"‘« 
White all through—Teaspoons, 2s. 6d. doz. ; Dessert Spoons 
or Forks, 5s. 6d. doz. ; Table Spoons or Forks, 6s. 6d. doz. 

All supplied post free. 
SAMPLES WILLINGLY SENT ON APPROVAL. 
Money Returned or Goods Exchanged if not approved of. 


Pe Ay oui 
Pee Sh gatt 4; ooh 





NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
with Hundreds of Designs, post free to 
any address. 


T. C.WILSON & CO., (i) 75.4 SHEFFIELD. 


Mention this Magazine. 
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PROTECTION FROM CHILL. ts 





ae ~ a. | gute 


Clothing. 

The JAEGER Name &Trade Mark guarantee Pure Wool. 
HEALTH CULTURE 

and illustrated Price List sent free. 


126, Regent Street, W., 
30, Sloane Street, S.W., 
456, Strand, Charing Cross, W.C., 
85 & 86, Cheapside, E.C., 


Pure Wool Tailors—42, Conduit 
Street, W. 





MANN 140044 








THE JAEGER GOODS ARE @ || 
SOLD IN MOST TOWNS 4. ror Refi nery. 











Address sent from Head Office : i BRISTOL. 
95, Milton Street, LONDON, E.C. c : 
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Pomp. 


‘Give me Health and a Day, and 
I will make the Pomp of Emperors Ridiculous.’—Zmerson. 


*“ As an illustration of the BENEFICIAL EFFECTS 
of Eno’s ‘ Fruit Satt,’ I give you particulars of the case 
of one of my friends. His whole life was clouded by the 
want of vigorous health, and SLUGGISH LIVER and 
its concomitant BILIOUS HEADACHES so affected 
1 him, that he was obliged to live upon only a few articles 
of diet, and to be most sparing in their use. This did 
nothing in effecting a cure, although persevered in for 
some twenty-five years, and also consulting very eminent 
members of the faculty. By the use of your simple 
‘Fruit Satt,’ however, he now ENJOYS VIGOROUS 
HEALTH, has NEVER had HEADACHE or CONSTI- 
PATION since he commenced it, and can partake of his 
food in such a hearty manner as to afford great satisfac- 
tion to himself and friends. There are others to whom 
your remedy has been SO BENEFICIAL in various 
kinds of complaints that I think you may very well 
extend its use pro bono pudblico.. I find that it makes a 
VERY REFRESHING, SOOTHING, PURIFYING, 
and INVIGORATING drink.—I remain, dear Sir, yours 
faithfully, Veritas.”—(From the late Rev. J. W. Neil, 
Holy Trinity Church, North Shields.) 


Experience. 


‘We gather the Honey of Wisdom 
From Thorns, not from Flowers.’—JZyéton. 


HOW TO AVOID 


Is am THE INJURIOUS EFFECTS of STIMULANTS 
li Tes bce So ak ge ace OF or er 
7 “ artaking of too ric S, as pastry, saccharine, an 
dai Ronee Th . ~ batty ee le alcoholic rinks, pi an insufficient 
amount of exercise—FREQUENTLY DERANGES the LIVER. I would ADVISE 
all BILIOUS PEOPLE, unless they are careful to keep the liver acting freely, to exer- 
cise great care in the use of alcoholic drinks ; avoid sugar, and always dilute largely with 
water. EXPERIENCE SHOWS that porter, mild ales, port wine, dark sherries, sweet 
champagne, liqueurs, and brandies are ALL very APT to DISAGREE ; while light 
white wines, and gin or old whisky largely diluted with pure mineral water, will be found 
the least objectionable. ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ is PECULIARLY ADAPTED for 
any CONSTITUTIONAL WEAKNESS of the LIVER; it possesses the power of 
reparation when digestion has been disturbed or lost, and PLACES the INVALID on 
the RIGHT TRACK to HEALTH. A WORLD of WOES is AVOIDED by those 
who KEEP and USE ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT, Therefore NO FAMILY SHOULD 
EVER BE WITHOUT IT. 
THE VALUE OF ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ CANNOT BE TOLD. 

Its success in EUROPE, ASIA, AFRICA. AMERICA, and AUSTRALIA proves it. 
Its effect upon any DISORDERED, SLEEPLESS, FEVERISH 
condition, or FEVERISH COLD, is SIMPLY MARVELLOUS. It is, in fact, 
NATURE’S OWN REMEDY, and an UNSURPASSED ONE. 


CAUTION —See Capsule marked ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Without it you have a WORTHLESS imitation. 
Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., at the ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, London, by J.C. ENO’S Patent. | 
TT 














































THE HIGHEST CLASS TOBACCO. 
“ARDATH ” 


is manufactured and blended from the finest Tobacoos 
obtainable, and guaranteed FREE from all artificial 


often found in Smoking Mixtures. 


+]b, Tin - 2/3; 
= cara. ‘ 207. Pkt. - 1/2 


ANALYSES OF THE mY ARDATH” TOBACCO. 


ANALYTICAL AND TECHNICAL. LABORATORY, | 








Vicroria LasoraTory, MANCHESTER. 


I have made a most careful examination of a sample of 
your *ARDATH”’’ SMOKING MIXTURE, and I am, 
therefore, in a position to state that it consists of a mixture 
of pure and that it is unadulterated with 
dan or objectionable substances. 
freedom from artificial ee on So 


41, CHErapstpge, Lonpon. 


I have made a full and careful analysis of the — | 
‘*ARDATH ”? SMOKING MIXTURE, and 
find the same.to be absolutely pure and free from 
all added scented matter. 


(Signed) WALLACE C. NICKELLS, F.C.S. 


reason of its fre 
fume, it may, 1 consider, be fitly termed a troe H 
ing Mixture, 
(Signed) H. LESTER, M.Sc,, F,LC. 





“4 ARDATH ”’ can be obtained of most Tobacconists, Cigar Merchants, 
| and Stores, at Home and Abroad. If any difficulty is experienced, the 
| desired quantity will be sent, on receipt of P.O., direct from the 
Sole Manufacturers and Proprietors. Address— 


La Gasa de la Habana, 62, Leadenhall St., London. 
Names of nearest Agents and Price List Gratis and Post Free. 
FOR TESTIMONIALS AND PRESS OPINIONS, PLEASE REFER TO NEXT PAGE. 
Ent. at Sta, Hail. 


flavouring and scents, so injurious to health, but now so . 


posure PURE IN. THREE 
TOBACCO. STRENGTHS : 

m MILD, 
UNADULTERATED. MEDIUM, 
FREE FROM ALL FULL. 
SCENTED MATTER. — 

WILL NOT AFFECT Price: 
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“ ARDATH™ Tébacco.” Price: 11h. 9); } aye: $b, 9/35 202. Pkt, 7/2. 
A -FEW PNSOLICITED «PRESS. OPINIONS. 


The “8ST, JAMES'S BUDGET” reports :— 

“We can confidently recommend a trial of 4 gasky ’ to ‘all worshippers at the shrine of 
*My Lady Nicotine.’ ” a” us 
The Journal ‘GOOD HEALTH”. writes: 

** * ARDATH ’ can be thoroughly recommended.” 
The “CIGAR AND TOBACCO WORLD” says:— | 

me The *‘ARDATH’ Simoking Mixture is as fine a Smoking Tobaéco as it ‘is ‘possible to 

produce. 


The “IDLER” observes :— 
“« We can safely introduce for a life-long friend the High-class * ARDATH ” Tobacco.” 


The ‘MANCHESTER EXAMINER AND TIMES ” writes :-— 

“ The *ARDATH’ Tobacco is a biend of decidedly High-class Tobaccos. and most 
agreeable to smoke.” 
The Leading American Trade Paper mentions :-— 

Tosacco DeLano. Postisuine Co., New Yorx, 

“ The most popular High-grade Smoking Tobacco is * ARDATH.’” 























“TOBACCO” (Monthly Trade Paper) publisbes :— 
MonuMEnt STATION BurLDINGs, Lonpon. 
“ As a pure, natural, anscented Tobacco, made from the finest leaf, we recommend ‘ARDATH.’” 








A Few out of THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS Received 
AND REPRINTED BY KIND PERMISSION. 
(The Proprietors wish to state these are ENTIRELY unsolicited.) 


J. RB. MACGREGOR, J.P,, Esq., Lowend Cottage, Paisley, N.B. 


**I have smoked tobacco for over forty-years, but never have I smoked tobacco so.seductively — 


delicious as ‘ ARDATH.’ ” 


Dr..J. A. AUSTIN, West Norwood Lodge, West Norwood, 8.E, 

“ After a long and fruitless quest for an ideal smoking ‘mixture, T have at last alighted on the 
famous ‘ARDATH,’ which is perfectly free from the crudeness and asperities of inferior tobacco, 
80 injurious to the heart and nerves, and renders smoking a harmless luxury. 


Rev. Canon PUNCHARD, D.D., Christ Church, Luton, 
“ The * ARDATH’ Tobacco is excellent.” 
©. BROOKING PHILLIPS, Esq., L.D.8., England. 
79, WimpoLe Street, CavenpisH Square, W. 
“Your ‘ARDATH’ Mixtare is really a delightful tobacco. I should like to add from a 
Dentist’s point of view that as it does not contain any scented matter, or other strong substance, it. may 
be smoked without destroying the enamel of the Teeth, or injuring the gums.” 


@.. WARBURTON, Esq., (Lecturer) of Cambridge University. 
‘« T like the * ARDATH” Mixture very well.” 

Capt. R. POWELL REES, J.P., Monmouthshire and Herefordshire, of The Firs, Abergavenny, 
“1 like your *ARDATH’ Tobacco very much . . . . I recommend it to my friends” 


The Hon. E, GIBSON, University Pitt Club, Cambridge. 
“T like your* ARDATH’ Smoking Mixture iy: muth, it is by far the nicest and coolest 
Tobacco I have ever smoked.” 


OF ALL TOBACCONISTS AND STORES, ok pikecr From 
La Gasa de la Habana, 62, Leadenhall St., Londen. 


EXPORT PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION, Win’ 
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The Tobacco worked in ou CASK BOUQUET ‘gets ib only grown 
on Good Soil. Artificial esse Taste is entirely absent. 


FACSIMILE OF BRAND. 
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Photographs of the Exact Sizes of CASA BOUQUET Cigars. 


“No. QA.” in Boxes of 60, 14/= Price, Per 100, 27/6 5 Samples, post paid, 1/6 





NO. QH.” in Boxes of 60, 17/8 Price, Per 100, B4/= 5 samples, post paid, 2/= 





a “No. QM.” tn Boxes of 50, 19/6 Price, Per 100, 38/6 5 Samples, post paid, 2Q/= 

i‘ SAMPLE ASSORTMENT.—10 Cigars, viz, 4 of Q.A, 3 of QH. and 3 of QM, " 
for 3/6, post paid. & 

Thess Cigars are not Banden as Rings are liable to. break the Leaf. 


NOTICE. —Smokers interested in a high-class Cigar at a moderate price;are 
requested to give CASA BOUQUET a trial. . If not to their liking, on return of 
Samples or Goods, money will be refunded. 


Cheques and P.O.'s payable to José ALONSO. Bankers : Messrs. GLYN, MILLS & CO. 
POSTAL ADORESS— ae 
La Casa de la Habana, Cigar Shippers, ae 


, 62, Leadenhall Street, London. 








CASA BOUQUET Cigars can also be obtained from most of our Agents. 
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THE MOST “ELEGANT CIGARETTES 


THE STATE EXPRESS. 


Tobacco y oe <a Made by Hand, 
loped (Bev 
enveloped NEW YORK ([ emer CHICAGO ; 
in NG 7s ighest Grade 
Pure ——_ Tobacco 
Rice Paper. 


ABSOLUTELY UNIQUE IN THEIR QUALITIES. 


: PRICE LIST. 

No, 655, packed in 100’s - et 999, packed in {00's - 7/- 
» 0,  Ws- 1/8), mm ,, Ws -440 
0, ,, Ws. Od), 1, «WS - Od 


No, 555 Cigarettes have plain mouthpieces. No, 999 Cigarettes are 22-carat gold tipped. 








THE STATE EXPRESS CIGARETTES are manufactured of the Highest- 
class Virginia Tobacco,.the leaf being selected from good, growing Plants only. 


WE GUARANTEE these Cigarettes strictly pure, there being no addition 
of Liquorice or other foreign matter;.and although costing perhaps a little more ' 
than others, they are quite worth the difference. 


OF ALL FIRST CLASS TOBACCONISTS AND STORES. 


If any difficulty is experienced, they will be forwarded, on Receipt of 
Remittance, Post free, direct from the Sole Proprietors, 


POSTAL ADDRESS— 
La Casa de la Habana, &2, Leadenhall Street, . 
oo London. . 


EXPORTATION pour tous les PAYS du MONDE. : 
Telegraphic and Oable Address :—“ VECTATIO, LONDON.” Telephone No, 1547 AVENUE. md 











Refreshing, 
Nourishing, 
Sustaining. 


Absolutely pale therefore Best. 
Cadbury's Cocoa | Cadbury's Cocoa 


| Entirely free from‘all admixtures, such || Is an ideal beverage. for Children, 
| as Kola, Malt, Hops, &c. No Alkali used || promoting healthy growth and develop- 
to darken the Colour. ment in a remarkable degree. 


‘*The standard of Highest Purity.”—The Lancet. 
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THE PROPRIETORS OF 


PEARS’ SOA P| 


to any part of the United Kingdom, upon receipt of Six Penny Stamps, undividéd, and abroad 
for Eightpence (8d.), or the equivalent in Foreign Stamps, a 


LIBRARY BLOTTING-BOOK 


Containing 16 Pages Good White Blotting Paper, 


TOGETHER WITH A CAREFULLY COMPILED 


ENGLISH DICTIONARY of 15,000 Words, 


AND AN 


| ATLAS OF THE WORLD, cisssting00 covounen maps.” 


#| There have also been added calendars for three years, and PEARS’ Desi: FRIEND, containing a. mine of 
| general information of hourly use for reference. 


THE WHOLE BOUND TOGETHER IN AN ELEGANT AND ARTISTIC, CAR oe mee COVER. 


} Orders will be executed according to priority of receipt, and with the utmost possible a niles ——— 
; delivery cannot in all cases be guaranteed in less than a week. It is especially asked that 


| Address: A. & F. PEARS, Ltd., 71—75, New Oxford Street; t LONDON, W. wc. 


It will expedite ates to mark Envelope “‘VALUE.” oe. 
\ Fas IS, WE THINK, THE BEST VALUE FOR SIXPENCE & 























stones NEWNES. LIMITED, 7-12, § 





NOTHING DHBADLISR 
THAN A CHILL. 


1Q  RAIN-RESISTING 

(;AMACE'S AIR- ADMITTING 

ALL-WOOL CYCLING SUITS 
PREVENT CHILLS. 


Patterns and Rules of Self-Measurement sent Free to any address. Orders over 10/- carriage Free unless otherwise stuled. 
Write for 250-page Illustrated Catalogue, Post Free anywhere. 


GAMAGE, LIMITED, HOLBORN, E.C. 


MBLE 90.” 
in price to Od. per ib. 
reduce stock, but 
QUALITY GOOD AS EVER. 
NEARLY 100,000 BEDS ALREADY SOLD 


TO THOROUGHLY SATISFIED PUROHASERS. 





Fpurse BEDS are warranted doubly purified, dusted and j . 

eats feted in our uwn extensive factor, st Boston, L nes., é a LICHTENS 
mede in strong linen b rdered tick. The quality, sweetness, | , 

and purity of every bed guaranteed Th se beds ALWAYS . 4 WORK. 

GtVe BATISFAC) (ON, and many thousasds of percha ers a - ' 

have sent us flatering testimonials and other orders for 

bs, Note following prices, which are 25 per cent. less - NON 


them our recendy advert.eed pr.ces. 

Mo. l-Bin le Bed, Bolster and Pillrw, I, 
Gfc. Sina by 3ft. Gina. weighing 40 lus... 33/- INJURIOUS. 

No. 2—Dou 1) Bed Bol ster, a+d Two Pil'ows, 37/6 : Se open ark 
6M 6.ns. br 4ft. Gins., weigh ng 5 ib. Sold 

No. 3—Deuble Bed. Bolster. and Two Pillows 413 | 
tft Gina. | y 4ft Gina, weighing 5. be .. 

Ho. ¢-Satre Sine Bod Bcleter & Tw Pillows 48/9 ‘ ’ RAINES & CO 
60. Ging, by 6, weigning 65.ba . ~~ e Philpot I - 

Any .i ed Bed only 94 lb., Carriage Paid to an : ‘London. . 

station in na sited Kiagoom. PRarn mie ONLY od. BO; 

P.& LS. The trade suppli All orders must be aecom- . P Stockton-on-Tees 

panied by cheque or P.O.\). (which, as security to purchasers, ; : 

may be ~d, ed ten &) Send for samples of Frath-rs 

ani Tie Price Lista, &c., which wil be sent Jeet Free, 

and need not be returned. A great reduction on three or 

more _eds. / ease mention th. paper, 


€. D. NEWHAM & CO., Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Everywhere. 
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